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A  CLASSICAL  TOUR 

THROUGH    ITALY. 

CHAP.  I. 


Milan,  its  Historyy  its  Cathedral — Compa- 
rison hetween  Roman  and  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture— St.  Charles  Borromeo,  his  Cha- 
racter—St.  Ambrose—BasiUca  ondBiblio- 
iheca  Ambrosiana~^(!olle§'ek  ■  and  Hospi- 
tals of  Milan — Character  of  its  Inhabitants. 


M. 


LiLAN,  Milano ,  anciently  Mediolanuntj 
may  be  ranked  among  the  few  cities  of  Italy 
-which  have,  I  will  not  say  escapcil,  but  risen 
superior  to  the  devastation  of  ages,  wars,  and 
'  revolutions,  and  brought,  down  to  modern 
times  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  wholej  of 
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their  ancient  celebrity  .  This  cily  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  enioyed,  durjog  certain 
periods  of  her  history,  greater  indppendence, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  for  any  length 
of  time  she  could  boast  of  so  exuberant  a 
population,  so  wide  a  circumference,  or  such 
durable  peace  and  prosperity ,  as  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Many, 
we  well  know,  are  the  blessings  which  accom- 
pany independence  ;  but  independence,  by 
which  I  mean  exemption  from  foreign  in- 
fluence, is  only  a  partial  advantage  if  it  be 
not  perfected  by  liberty.  This  observation  is, 
I  thinkj  in  a  peculiar  manner  elucidated  b^ 
the  history  of  Milan,  which,  from  its  situa- 
tion, the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  soon  attain- 
ed, and  with  .a  feiv  intervals  of  visitation 
and  disaster  generally  preserved,  but  never 
Exceeded,  a  certain  mediocrity  of  fame  and 
magnificence.  ^ 

This  cily,  like  mOst  of  tbose  situated  be- 
tween the  j^lps  and  Apennines,  is  of  Gallic 
origin.  The  Insubrians  were  'its  founders, 
and  at  an  early  period  of  Roman  history, 
btiilt  it]  or  rather  erected  few  a  liovels, 
which    gradually  rose    from  a  village    to    i 
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\ov/n,  and  at  length  became  a  city;  or  so 
at  least  it  was  called  during  the  reign  of 
Tarquinins  Priscus,  or  his  successor  Ancns 
Martius.  As  the  capital  of  a  codsiderkble 
territory  it  had  acquired ,  in  the  year  of 
Home  53i ,  strength  sufficient  to  keep  a 
Roman  army  in  check  for  some  time,  and 
to  require  the  united  eflTorts  of  two  Consuls. 
Under  Roman  control  it  enjoyed  tranquil- 
lity undistarbed  for  many  ages,  increased  in 
extent  and  opulence,  improved  in  the  polite 
arts,  and  became  Uie  seat  of  an  academy 
hoDored,  if  "we  may  be  allowed  to  conjeo- 
ture  from  an  inscription  still  extant,  with 
the  appellation  of  Novae  Athmae.  One  ad- 
vantage, -  indeed,  this  city  possessed  quite  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  as  its  prosperity  was  rather 
increased  than  diminished  by  the  civil  wars 
and  the  invasions  ef  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries;  so  that  while  the  other  cities  of 
Ilaly  and  of  ihe  whole  empire  were  gra- 
dually wasting  away  imder  the  increasing 
calamities  of  the  times ;  and  etea  Rome 
herself,  with  all  her  lofty  pm^atires  of 
majesty  and  of  fame,  saw  ber  streets  desert- 
ed and  her  pomp  withering  under  the  in- 
fluence of  warring  Powers;    Milan  flourish->- 
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ed  in  population  and  splendor,  and  became, 
not  indeed  the  nominal  but  oftentimes 
the  real  seat  of  empire.  Such  was  its  state 
under  some  of  the  successors  of  Constai^ 
tine;  and  particularly  during  the  leiga  of 
the  Valentinians,  and  such  its  glory  whea 
described  by  Ausonius,  and  decorated  ^ith 
temples  and  porticos,  with  baths,  and  am- 
phitheatres. But  here  its  ancient  prosperity 
closed,  and  the  era  of  its  disasters  com- 
menced. Its  situation  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  exposed  it  to  the  attacks ,  while  its 
splendor  and  fame  attracted,  the  attention, 
of  every  invading  barbarian.  Auila  visited 
it  in  his  fury,  and  first  plundered,  then 
butchered  its  ii^Utaats.  Next  the  Goths, 
under  F'Uiges,  in  order  to  punish  aa  , effort 
of  Roman  spirit  indignantly  spurning  at  their 
yoke,  delivered  it  np  to  flames  and  devas.- 
tation.  It  was  afiterw&rds  takea  and  sack.^. 
ed  by  the  Lvngsbardi  ,  under  their  king 
Alboin ,  ^nd  abandoned  during  the  exis- 
tence of  their  kingdom,  to  contempt  and 
insignificance .  Charlemagne  restored  it ,  in 
part  at  least ,  to  its  former  dignity  j  but 
one  of  his  successors,  the  Emperor  B<irba~ 
rassa,   irritated  by  the  insolence    of  its  in- 
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babitaats,  or  perhaps  iostigated  by  the  neigh- 
boring rival  cities,  razed  it  to  tlie  ground, 
and  if  we  may  believe  some  historiaas ,  tore 
up  its  fouadatioDs  and  passed  the  plough- 
share over  its  ruins.  But  Milan  survived 
even  this  tremendous  visitation ,  and  rose 
almost  immediately,  and  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  same  prince ,  &om  her 
aslies. 

This  re-establishmeat ,  as  well  as  her 
former  splendor,  was  in  some  measore  ow- 
ing to  the  zeal  and  the  authority  of  her 
pastors,  who,  like  the  Homan  pontiffs,  after 
having  long  been  tlie  benefactors  and  the 
fathers  of  their  flocks,  at  length  becam9 
their  sovereigns.  One  of  them ,.  of  the  name 
of  Visconti  transmitted  his  temporal  autho- 
rity to  his  nephew  ,  whose  descendants 
reigned  £)r  several  generations  with  consi- 
derable influence  and  reputation.  Of  these 
dukes,  for  such  was  their  title,  John  Ga- 
leae fisconti ,  was  the  most  distinguish- 
ed y  and  the  first  perhaps  who  merited 
both  by  his  iBilitary  talents  ,  and  by  bis 
ns^iil  institutions,  the  sovereignty  which 
his  ancestors  had  in  part  usurped  .  Tho 
cathedral  of  Milan,    the  Carthusian  ahhe^ 
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(oi  Pavta ,  several  bridges  and  aqueducts  , 
and  above  all  the  various  canals  that  in- 
tersect, drain,  and  fertilize  this  country,  are 
to  this  day  monuments  of  the  piety ,  the 
patriotism ,  and  the  benevolence  of  tiiis 
'prince. 

Unfortunately  for  Milan,  and  indeed  for 
all  Italy,  the  family  of  the  Fiscoati  formed 
matrimonial  coDnexions  with  the  royal  dy- 
nasty of  France  ,  vrhich  on  the'  extinction 
*of  the  former,  laid  claim  to  it&  territories, 
and  made  repeated  attempts  with  various 
'success  to  take  possession  of  them.  These 
attempts  at  length  terminated  in  the  deci* 
sive  battle  of  Pavia,  which  broke  the 
French  power  in  Italy,  and  secured  the  pos- 
session of  Milan  to  Spain,  and  eventually 
to  Austria ,  who  retained  it,  with  a  few 
intervals  of  incidental  and  temporary  in- 
cursions, till  the  French  revolutionary  in> 
vasion. 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  is  in  general  mild  and 
benevc^ent,  and  that  the  provinces  under  its 
control  tinjoy  a  h.vc  {M-oportion  of  ease  and 
prosperity .  This  '  observation  is  peculiarly 
aftpltcablfl  to  the   Milanese,  the  natural  fer- 
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tility    of  which',    if  the    cultivators  be    not 
checked   by  despotic  regulations ,    and   par- 
tial   taiatioD,   supplies  in    abundance    all 
comforts  of  life,  and   all  that  can  stimuUU  j 
and    recompense  indufilry.    Hence,  ander  tha  ' 
AustriaD    sway,    it  exhibited,    like  the    Ne-   | 
therlands,  a  scene  of  population,  riches   and   / 
felicity,   seldom   equalled  even  in  free  coun- 
tries,   and  alike  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  to   1 
the  mind  of  the  humane  traveller.  The  Empe-  t 
ror  Joseph,  with  good  intentions  but  bad  poU-    ^ 
cy,    first  disturbed  the    tranquillity  of  botb    { 
these    happy  provinces, '  iu  attempting  to  in- 
troduce itmovalions,  most  of  which,  whether 
in    their    own   nature  useful   or  not,    were    ^' 
unquestionably  unpopular.  The  fermentation 
excited  by  tU^e  ill-advised    measures ,    was 
scarcely  appeased  by  the  prndeoce   of  Leo- 
pold, Joseph's  successor,  when   the  French 
revo1uti<Hi  burst  forth  like  a  volcano,  and  dis- 
gorged its  hurnmg  torrent  over  all  the  neigh- 
boring   lefritories.   How  long   the  effects   of 
this   infernal    ebullitidn  may  he  felt,  or  how 
far    its    ravages    may   extend,   it  is   difficult 
to '  determine.  Suffice  it  to  say,    that  both' 
the     Milanese   and'    the     Netherlands    fell 
irithia  its  range,  and  have  experienced  the 
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full  effect  of  its  iury.    The  latter >  plunder- 
ed   of  it^.  riches,  and    its    constitutioa,    abd 
deprived  of  half  its  populatioa,  shares  with 
France ,    her  name ,    her    misery ,     and   her 
-  infancy.  The  former  erected  into  the    capital 
[     of  a    nomioal  republic,    but   in  fact,   of   a 
;    miserable  and  oppressed  province ,    sees    its 
I    resources    swallowed  up  iu  coatributioos,  its 
{    cfaorches    stript ,     its   public     establishments 
\   plundered,    its  youth  eornipted  and    eorol- 
j    led    in    the     armies     of  its  oppressors,  and 
/    all  lis  scenes  of  opulence,   and  all  its  pros- 
I     pects  of  security,  turned  into  want  and  uncer- 
[     tainty. 

'\i  '■  Milan  is  a  great  and  splendid  city,  near 
eleven  miles  in  circumference ,  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifiy  thousand  in- 
habitants. Its  general  appearance  however » 
does  not  in  my  opinipa ,  correspond  with 
its  reputation;  the  streets  are  not  always 
either  wide  or  regular  ,  or  well  built, 
and  it  presents  few  edifices  of  magai- 
licence'''^  lieauty_^  sufficient  to  attract 
■attehVion.  Of  these,  the  Cathedral  without 
doubt  is  the  principal .  It  is  situate  al- 
most in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  occu- 
pies part  of  the   great  square.  It  is  of  Go- 
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thic  architecture,  and  its  materials  are  white 
marble.  la  magnitude  this  edifice  yields  to 
few.  Inferior  only  to  the  Basilica  f^aticana, 
k  equals  in  length,  and  in  breadtK  sur- 
passes the  cathedral  of  Florence  and  St.  Paul's; 
in  the  interior  eleration  it  field's  to  both^ 
in  exterior  it  exceeds  both;  in  fretwork, 
earring,  and  statues,  it  goes  beyond  all  church- 
es in  the  world,  St.  Peter's  itself  not  ex- 
cepted.  Its  double  aisles,  its  clustered  pil- 
lars, its  lofly  arches;  the  lustre  of  its  walls; 
its  Qumherless  niches  sH  fiired  vrilh'  mar- 
ble figures ,  give  it  aa  appearance  nuvel 
even  in  Italy,.and  singularly  majestic;  Such  , 
at  least,  it  must  appear  to  those  who  ad- 
mire the  Gothic  manner  called  .by  the 
Italians  Tedesca,  so  uncommon  in  ItaFy  in 
it*  purity,  as  most  of  the  edifices  that  bear 
thafc  appellation  are ,  as  I'  have  before  ob- 
served, a  mixed  style  formed'  of  a  degra- 
dation of  Roman  architecture  dressed:  up 
in  moresco  ornaments.  The  admirer  of  Eih 
gli^  Gothle  will  observe  one  peculiarity, 
which  isr  that  in  the'  cathedral'  of  Milan, 
'there  is  no  screen,  and  that  the  chancel 
is  entirely  open ,  and  separated  from  the 
save  only  by  its-  elevation.  In  the   front  of 
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tlie  chancel,  aod  almost  immediately  above 
the  steps,  rises  od  four  additiooal  steps' the 
altar^  and- behind  ity  in  a.  seaiicirciilar  form, 
the  choir.  Thiu  the  altar  stands,  as' in  the 
Aoman  Basilicae,  and  indeed  in  all  ancient 
churchek,  betwpen  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

Two  circumstances  Jare  particularly  ob- 
servable in  this'cburch;  the  one  is,  that 
there  are -no  chapels  .prbpcrljr  so  called,  be- 
cause the  Ambrbsiad  nt&,'  '  which  long '  re- 
tained the  aDcient  ^oAstom  of  allowing  one 
altar  only,  and  oiak  "service  in  each  churchj 
hot  having  conformed  to  the  modern  mode 
when '  th£  .^athedral'  was  commenced ,  no 
provision  was- mide  ig  ,the  plan  for  private 
masses  -  and-  oratories.  This  omission  contri'- 
bates  much  to  the  simplicity  and  the  unity 
of  the  ediiice.  Altar*  however  there  now 
are  in  abandanoey  but  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  does  not  ioterfere  wHh''  the  ge- 
neral design.  The  Second  is  the  thinness  of 
the  pillars  or  rather  of  the  clusters  of 
pillars,  which]  white  they  su|^ort  the  vault, 
and  are  -  of  course  numerous,  amounting  to 
fifty-two,  yet  conceal  no  part  of  the  edi- 
fice, and  allow  tfie  eye  to  range  over  the 
whole  at  pleasure.  How  much    superior  are 
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pillars-  to  buttresses,'  aad  ^olbnhades  to  ar- 
cades!  the  lighlaess  ,,  ih^-  siniplicity  ,  and 
the  openness  of  the  one ,  -to  the  cumbei^ 
some  weight  of  the  other ,  which  occupies 
&o  much  space,  conceals  so  many  parts,  and 
so  obstructs  the  appearance  of.  an  edifice . 
lo  truth,  the  traveller  wheil  he  has  seen  and 
admired  the  majestic  simplicity  of  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula ,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore ,  and 
St.  Paul,  yUori  le  mura,  views,  even  the  tow- 
ering arcades  of  St.  Peler^s  with  regret, 
and  laments  that  a  colonnade  is  wanting  to 
the   interior  perfection    of  the   Vatican. 

The  pillars  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan 
are  more  than  ninety  feet  in  height,  and 
aboat  eight  in  diameter.  The  dimensions 
of  the  church  at  large  are  as  follows:  la 
length  fonr  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  in 
breadth  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  ia 
interior  elevation  under  the  dome  two  hun- 
dred and  fifly-ei^ht,  and  fonr  hundred  ia 
exterior,  that  is  to  the  summit  of  the  tower . 
The  pavemrat  is  formed  of  marUe  of  dtf.^ 
ferent  colors,  disposed  in  vaHous  patterns 
and  fignres.  The  number  of  niches  is  great, 
and  every  niche  has  its  statue,  which,  with 
those  placed  on  the  balustrade  of  the  roofj 
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are  reported  to  amount  to  more  than  four 
ibousaad.  Many  among,  thetn  are  said  to  be 
of   great   beauty. 

-  Over  the  dome  rises  a  tower  or  spire, 
or  ratter  obelisk ,  for  its  singular  shape 
renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  its  appella- 
tion, wbicb,  whatever  may  be  it»  intrinsic 
merit,  adds  little  either  to  ttie  beauty  or 
to  the  magoifieence  of  the  structure  v?hicb 
it  surmounts.  This  obelisk  was  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  * , 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  archilects. 
Though  misplaced,  its  form  is  not  ia  itself 
melegant^  while  its  architecture  and  me- 
chanism are  extremely  ingenious ,  and  de- 
serve miuute  examiaatioa.  In  ascending,  the 
traveller  will  observe,  that)  the  roof  of  the 
ehtircb  b  covered  wilb  blocks  of  marble, 
connected-  together  by  a  cement ,  that  has 
not  only  its  hardness  and  durability,  but 
its  color,  so  that  the  eye  scarcely  peFceives- 
Ihe-  JuQctuce ,  and  the  whcde  roof  ap- 
pears one  immense  juece  of  white  sbining- 
marble.    The  view  from  the  suounit  is  ex>- 
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teasive    and   even  novel,    as  it  includes  not 

only  the  city  and  the  rich  plain  of  Milan,. 
intersected  with  rivers  and  canaU,.  covered 
with  gardens  ,  orchards  ,  vineyards  ,  and 
groves,  and  thickly  studded  with  villages  and 
towns ;  but  it  extends  to  the  grabd:  frame 
of  this  picture,  and  takes  in  the  neighbor- 
ing AlpSy  forming  a  magniGcent  semicircle 
and  uniting  their  bteak.  ridges  with  the 
milder  and   more  distant  Apennines. 

The  traveller  will  regret  as  he  descends^ 
thaj;  instead  of  heaping  this  useless  and 
cumbersome  quarry  upon  the  dome ,  the 
trustees  of  the  edifice  did  not  employ  the 
money  expended  upon  it ,  in  erecting  a 
fr<Hit  (  for  that  essential  part  is  still  want- 
ing )  corresponding  with  the  style  and  thd 
statdiness  of  this  superb  temple.  A  front  has 
indeed  been  begun,  but  in  a  taste  so  dissi> 
milar  to  that  of  the  main  building,  and  made 
up  of  such  a  medley  of  Roman  ofdecs  and" 
Gothic  decorations,  that  the  total  suspensiea 
of  such  a  work  might  be  considered  as  an 
advantage^  if  a-  mare  appropriate  porbil  were 
to  be  erected  in  its  place-.  But  unfortunately 
the  funds  destined  for  the  com{^tion  and 
repair  of  this  cathedral  are  now  swallowed 
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C    up  in  the  general  vonfiscation;  and  an  edifice 
S    desliaed  to  be  a  moouiueot  of  Ihe   piety  rf 
S  fi%   generations ,  will  be  abandoned  bf  the 
:  present  atheistical  government  to  neglect  and 
\  decaj.    Had    it  been  finished,  and   bad    the 
western   front   been   bnilt  in  a  style   coirea- 
ponding  with  the  other  parts,    the   admirers 
of  Gothic   would  have   possessed  one  speci- 
men  perfect   in    its    kind,    and  accompanied 
with  all  the  advantages-  of  the  best  materials 
set  off  by  a  fine  climate. 

In  materials  indeed,  the  cathedral  of  Milan 
surpasses  all  other  churches,  the  noblest  of 
which  are  only  lined  and  cootcd  with  maf 
ble,  while  this  is  entirely  built,  paved,  vault- 
ed, end  roofed  with' th?' same  substant^, .  and 
that  of  the  whitest  and  ittost  resplendent 
kind.  Here  then  there  would  have  been  an 
ol^ect  of  comparison,  anJ  the  lover  of  sacred 
architecture ,  after  a  minute  examination ,  1 
wilt  not  say  of  the  Vatican,  for  the  magnitu-' 
de ,  elevation  ,  and  -  accompanijnents  of  that 
vast  fabric,  admit  ot  no  comparison,  but  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  Paolo  fitori  /«; 
Mara,  Sta.  Justina  at  Padua,  St.  Paul  in 
lAntdon,  ffiight  decide  which  of  the  two 
styles  is  best  adapted  to  the  solemttit]r  of  re)i- 
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gious  offices,  or  which  delights  the  e^e  and 
the  mind  most.  The  decisioa  would  be  diffi- 
cult. Most  mea  have  habits  -to  resist,  and 
prejudices  to  conquer  on  the  subject.  All  the 
ancient,  and  with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul's 
only,  aU  the  great  edifices  dedicated  to  reli- 
gion in  our  ovm  country  are  Gothic  and  Sa- 
xon, while  Greek  and  Aoman  architecture  is 
seen  :Only  in  palaces ,  villas,  aad  theatres. 
How  naturally  therefore  does  the  former  ex- 
cite senliments  of  awe  and  devotion?  espe- 
cially when  we  learn  from  our  very  infancy 
To  walk  the  stadious  cloister  pale, 
Aad  love  the  hi||h  imbowed  roof, 
V/ith  antique  pillars,  mastj  proof. 
And  itoried  windowB  richly  dight, 
CattiDg  a  dim  religiooi  light. 
If  to  these  enchantments  we  add  the  pealing 
organ,  the  full-voiced  choir,  the  service  high^ 
and  anthems  clear,  we  are  irresistibly  attract* 
ed  to  a  style  that  awakens  so  many  delicious 
recollections,  and  calls  forth  some  of  our 
best  and  most  holy  ieelings.  When  opposed  to 
it,  Greek  and  Roman  architectur6>  though  it 
may  retain  its  beauty,  yfft  seeow  divcijted  of 
its  majesty  ;  and  appropriated  as  it  is  almost 
entirely    amongst  us  to  the  mansions  of  Iho 
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great  and  to  the  resorts  of  the  gay,  it  inspires 
pleasuraUe  ideas  oaljr,  and  awakens  enio- 
ttoQS  of  mirtli,  and  expectations  of  theatrical 
amusement.  But  this  association  of  ideas, 
so  favorable  to  Gothic ,  is  peculiar  to  an 
Englishman.  An  Italian's  prejudices  run  in  a 
contrary  direction.  The  Gothic,  or  Ted^sca^ 
he  considers  as  an  invention  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  and  a  combination  of  dispropor- 
tions and  dissonances.  Its  twilight  pale  is  to 
him  the  sullen  gloom  of  northern  forests,  and 
of  skies  for  ever  clouded ;  its.  clustered  pil- 
lars are  mere  coofusion,  ill-contrived  bundles 
of  stone;  the  apparent  length  or  elevatioa 
is  the  result  of  narrowness  and  disproportion^ 
the  pointed  arch  ,  the  consequence  of  igno- 
rance in  not  knowing  the  art  of  forming  a 
round  one  j  the  stoine  braces  that  intersect 
the  vault,  clumsy  contrivances  to  support  itj 
the  fretwork  of  the  windows ,  happy  inven- 
tions to  obstruct  the  light;  in  short,  he  looks 
upon  the  whole  style  as  an  ill  assorted  mass 
of  incongruities,  dispropcu'tions,  encumbrance, 
confusion,  darkness,  and  intricacy,  well  adapt- 
ed indeed ,  as  were  the  forests  of  Scandina- 
via, to  the  gloom-  and  the  horror  of  Druidi- 
eal  sacrifices  and  Runic  incantations, 
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Barbara  rita 
Sacra  Deum,  struciae  dicii  foralibu*  atae< 
Lucan. 
but  very  ill  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a 
christian  congregation,  the  order  and  decorum 
of  its  rites,  and  the  festive  celebration  of  its 
mysteries.  , 

It  would  here,  perhaps,  be  the  place  to 
ioqutre  when  and  whence  the  Gothic  style 
passed  into  Italy  ^  an  inquiry  would  natural- 
ly lead  to  another  inseparable  indeed  from 
it,  though  mor«  extensive  and  intricate , 
where  that  style  originated.  But,  as.  the  subr 
ject  is,  if  sot  strictly  speaking  Gothic,  at 
least  anticlassical,  I  may  be  allowed  to  exclude 
it  from  these  sketches,  and  instead  of  a  dis- 
sertation and  my  own  very  insignificant  opi- 
nion, call  the-  attention  of  the  reader  to.  a 
passage  from  Cassiodorus;  and  admitting  Uiat 
it  may  not  refer  to  the  style  in  question,  yet 
I  will  ask  him  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  describe  it  more  accurately*. —  Quid  di- 
camus   columnarum  junceam    pfoceritatem  ?' 


*  Castiodoras  lived  in  the  aixib  csuturj,  aait 

was  secreury  ta  the  first  Golliic  king**. 
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moles  illas  sablimissimas  fahricarum,  quasi 
gaibasdam  e^ectis  hastilibus  contineri  et 
substantiae  qualUate  concavis  canalibus  ex- 
cavatas ,  ut  magis  ipsas  aestimes  fulsse 
trans fitsas,  alias  caeris  judicas  factum,  quod 
metallis  durissimis  videos  expolitam  \ . 

The  most;remark.able  object  in  the  interior 
of  tliis  church  is  the  subterran<;aa  chapel,  ia 
which  the  body  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  re- 
poses. It  is  immediately  under  the  dome,  ia 
form  octangular,  and  lined  with  silver,  divid- 
ed into  pannels  representing  the  principal 
actions  of  the  life  of  the.  Saint.  The  body  is 
in  a  shrine  of  rock  crystal-,  on,  or  rather 
behind  the  altar;  it.  is  stretched  at  full 
length,  drest  in  pontifical  robes ,  with  the 
crosier  and  mitre.  The  face  is  exposed,  very 
improperly,  because  much  disfigured  by  de- 
cay: a  deformity  increased,  and  rendered  more 
hideous  by  its  contrast  with  the  splendor  of 


f  Lib.  vii.  Var.  Form.  ly.  From  this  epistle 
welcarD,  that  under  the  aboveraentioned  princes, 
Rome  still  abounded  iu  statues  even  of  brODEe— 
that  its  edifices  were  in  good  repair — aiid  that 
government  was  extremely  attentive  lo  their 
preierration.  i 
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tiie  Testments  which  cover  the  bodj,  aad  by 
the  pale  ghastly  light  that  gleams  from  the 
aperture  above .  The  inscription  cvOr  this 
chapel  or  mausoleum,  was  dictated  by  St. 
Charles  himself,  and  breathes  that  modesty 
and  piety  which  -  so-  peculiarly  marked  hin 
character.  Jt  is  as  follows: 

CAROLUS  CARDIWALIS 
TITULI  S.  PRAXEDIS 
AHCHIEP.  MEDIOLAN. 
FREQIJENTIORIBUS 
CLERI.  POrULlQ.  AC 
DEVOTI  FvEMlNEI  SEXUS 
PREGIBUS  SE  COMMENDATUM 
CUPIENS  HOC  LOCO  SIBI 
MONUMENTUM  VIVENS  ELEGIT.  . 
If  ever  a  human    being  deserved  such  ho- 
nors  from   his  fellow-crdatures ,   it   was  St. 
Charles  Borronteo.  Princely  birth  and  fortune, 
the    highest     dignities  ,    liearning  ,    talents  , 
and  accomplishments,  qualities  so  apt  to  m« 
toxicate  the  strongest  mind  even   in  the  so- 
berness of  mature,  I   might  say ,  in  the  snl- 
lenness  of  declining  age,  shone  in  him  even 
when  a  youth  *  ,  without  irapairibg  that  h»- 

'  He  was  made  cudinal  aad  archbiihop  in  hi'i 
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mlUty,  simplicity  of  beart,  disititerestedn'ess 
and  holiness,  which  constituted  his  real  me- 
rit and  formed  his  most  Lonorable"  and  per- 
manent distinction .  It  was  his  destiny  to 
render  to  his  people  those  great  and  splen- 
did services  which  exctile  public  applause 
and  gratitude ,  and  to  perform  at  the  same 
time  those  bambler  duties  which,  though  per- 
haps more  meritorious ,  are  more  obscure , 
and  sometiriies  produce  more  obloquy  than 
acknowledgment.  Thus,  he  founded  schools, 
colleges,  and  hospitals,  built  parochial  chm-ch- 
cs ,  most  afiectionately  attended  his  flock 
during  a  destructive  pestilence ,  erected  a  la- 
zaretto, and  served  the  forsaken  victims  with 
his  own  hands.  These  are  duties  uncommon, 
magniBcent  and  heroic,  and  are  'fc^lewed  hy 
fame  aud  glory.  But,  to  reform  a  clergy  and 
people  depraved  and  almost  barbariaed  by 
ages  of  war,  invasion,  internal  dissension,  and 
by  their  concomitant  evils,  famine,  pestilence 
and  general  misery ;  to  extend  hts  influence 


tweniy-ihird  year,  by  his  uncle  Piuj  IV.  who 
had  resigned  several  rich  lirtngs  to  him  twelve 
yea^B  before . 
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to  every  part  of  an  immense  diocese  iuclud- 
ing  some  of  the  wildest- regions  of  the  Atps^ 
to  visit  every  village  va  person,  and  to  inspect 
and  correct  every  disorder^  are  offices  of  lit- 
tle pomp  and  of  great  difficulty.  Yet,  this  la- 
borious part  of  his  pastoral  charge  he  went 
through  with  the  courage  and  the  persever- 
ance of  an  apostle;  and  so  great  was  his 
success,  thai  the  diocese  of  Milan,  the  most 
extensive  perhaps  in  Italy,  as  it  contains  at 
least  eight  hundred  and  fifty  parishes ,  be- 
came a  model  of  decency,  order,  .and  regu- 
larity, and  in  this  respect  has  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  every  impartial  observer.  The 
good  effects  of  the  zeal  of  St.  Charles  extend- 
ed far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  diocese;  and 
■  most  of  his  regulations  for  the  reformation  of 
his  clergy ,  such  as  the  establishment  of  se- 
minaries, yearly  retreats,  etc.  were  adopted 
by  llie  Gallican  church ,  and  extended  over 
France  and  Germany. 

Many  of  his  excellent  institutions  atill  re- 
main ,  and  among  others  Uiat  of  Sunday 
schools;  and  it  is  both  novel  and  affecting  to 
behold  on  that  day  the  vast  area  of  the  Ca- 
thedral filled  with  children  forming  two 
grand  divisions  of  boys  and  girls  ranged  op- 
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posile  each  olher,  and  these  again  subdivided 
into  classes,  according  to  their  age  aod  capa- 
cities, drawn  up  between  the  pillars,  while 
two  or  more  instructors  attend  each  class , 
and  direct  their  questions  and  explanations  to 
every  little  individual  without  distinction.  A 
clergyman  attends  each  class,  accompaiiied  by 
one  or  more  lajnien  for  the  hovs,  and  for 
the  girls  by  as  many  matrons.  The  lay  per- 
sons are  said  to  be  oftentimes  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction. Tables  are  placed  ia  diOereot  re- 
cesses for  writing.  This  admirable  practice, 
so  beneficial  and  so  edifying,  is  not  confined 
to'  the  Cathedral  or  even  to  Milan.  The 
pious  archbishop  extended  it  to  every  part 
of  his  immense  diocese,  and  it  is  observed 
in  all  the  parochial-  churches  of  the  Milan-  , 
ese,  and  of  the  neighboring  dioceses,  of  such 
at  least  as  are  suffragans  of  Milan. 

The  private  virtues  of  St.  Charles,  that  is, 
the  qualities  that  give  true  sterling  value  to 
the  man,  and  sanctily  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Creator,  I  mean  humility,  self-command,  tem- 
perance, industry,  prudence,  and  fortitude, 
were  not  inferior  to  his  public  endowments. 
His  table  was  for  his  guests  j  his  own  diet 
was  confined  to  bread  and  vegetablesj  he  al- 
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lowed  himself  no  amusement  or  relaxation, 
alledging  that  the  variety  of  his  duties  was  in 
itself  a  sufficient  recreation.  His  dress  and  es- 
tablishment was  such  as  became  his  rank;  hut 
io  private  he  dispensed  with  the  attendance 
of  servants  ,  and  wore  an  under  dress  coarse 
and  common}  his  bed  was  of  straw;  his 
repose  short;  and  in  all  the  details  of  life, 
he  manifested  an  utter  contempt  of  pei'so- 
nal    ease  and    iodulyence.  * 

The  immense  charities  of  St.  Charles 
exceeded  the  income  and  the  magnificence 
of  sovereigns .  In  every  city  in  which  he 
had  at  any  lime  resided ,  he  left  some 
monument  of  useful  munificence ;  a  scliool, 
a  fountain,  an  hospital,  or  a  college.  Ten 
of  the  latter,    five   of  the    pi-eceding,    and 


*  That  nniformiiy  of  aclion,  demeanor,  and 
conversation,  which  consttlules  consistency  of  cha- 
racter, and  gives  (o  all  stages  of  life  a  certain 
simmctry  and  unity  of  design  so  much  admired 
hy  the  ancients  (  Cicero  De  Off.  lib.  i.  3i.)  wus 
peculiarly  conspicuous  \a  Si.  Charles.  He  livtd 
only  to  serve  his  God  ;  to  this  grand  object  be 
directed  Iiis  touglils,  actions  ,  and  whole  beings 
viihoul  one  sidcliug  glance  at  interest  or  pleasure. 
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the  former  without  number,  still  remaia  at 
Pallia ,  Bologna ,  Milan ,  and  in  alt  the 
towns  of  his  diocese.  Besides  these  public 
foundations,  he  bestowed  annually  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  crowns  on  the  poor , 
and  added  to  it  in  various  cases  of  pub- 
lic distress  during  his  life  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  more;  not  iuclud- 
ing  numberless  extra  benefactions  conferred 
upon  individuals  whose  situations  claimed 
peculiar  and  perhaps  secret  relief.  The  funds 
which  supplied  these  boundless  charities 
were  derived  partly  from  his  own  estates, 
and  partly  from  his  arcbi-episcopal  revenue. 
The  former,  as  he  had  no  expensive  tastes 
or  habits  to  indulge,  were  devoted  entirely 
to  beneficence ;  the  latter  he  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom  into  three 
parts,  one  of  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  building  and  reparation  of  churches 
and  edifices  connected  with  them,  the  se- 
cond was  allotted  to  the  poor,  and  the 
third  employed  in  the  domestic  expendi- 
ture ot  the  bishop.  But,  of  the  wliole  in- 
come, the  humble  and  disinterested  prelate 
ordered  an  account  to  be  submitted  annu- 
ally to  the,  diocesan  synod.    . 
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It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  virtues 
should  hare  engaged  the  affection  of  his 
flock,  during  his  life ,  and  that  after  his 
death  they  should  be  recollected  with- 
gratitude  and  veneration.  The  benevolent 
prolestant  will  not  quarrel  with  the  Mila- 
nese for  supposing  that  the  good  pastor  at 
his  departure  oast  an  aSectionate  glance  on 
his  beloved  flock  non  deserens  sed  respec- 
tans  *  j  tliat  the  ilame  of  charity  still  burns  in 
the  xef^ions  of  bliss;  that  be  looks  down 
apon  the  theatre  of  his  labors  and  of  his 
virtues  with  complacency;  and  that  be  still 
continues  to  oGTer  up  his  orisons  for  his 
once  beloved  people  through  the  common 
Lord  and  mediator,  f 


•  Cic.    deSeo. 

-f-  This  exiranrdiDary  person  dieii  at  the  agg 
of  forij  sis,  not  exhausted  by  hii  lubon  or 
anslerit  es  as  the  reader  mij^bt  imagine  ,  nor  of 
the  plague  to  which  he  exposed  himself  with- 
out prpcauiion  or  antidote  (excepting  tho  most 
effectual  of  all,  abstemiouinest)  but  of  a  violeut 
fever  caught  in  the  neighboriog  mountains.  (Aa. 
i58{.)  He  was  netihtW  to  the  last  Mt-divean 
Pope,  I'ius  IV.  and  by  hi,-3    he  was  nomiualcd 
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Of  the  sUtues  crowded  io  and  around  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan,  \  have  already  observ- 
ed that  many  are  esteemed ,  and  some 
admired.  Of  the  tatter,  that  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew is  the  6rst;  it  stands  in  the  church, 
and  represents  the  apostle  as  holding  his 
oven  skin  which  had  been  drawn  off  like 
drapery  over  his  shoulders .  The  play  of 
the  muscles  is  represented  with  an  accu- 
racy ,  that  rather  disgusts  and  terrifies  thaa 
pleases  the  spectator.  The  sculptor  jigrati 
may  have  reason  to  compare  himself^  as  the 
inscription  implies ,  to  Praxiteles :  but  his 
masterpiece  is  belter  calculated  ior  the   dc- 


arcbbishop  of  Milan  in  ihc  iweniy-tbird  year 
of  his  age.  Hr  who  reads  bis  ]ife  will  find  few 
miracles  to  entertain  him,  bnt  will  see  many 
virlues  which  are  much  better;  these  virtues 
have  extorted  a  reluctant  compliment  from  Ad- 
dison and  even  from  Burnet,  and  when  wo  con- 
sider on  ihe  one  side  the  spirit  of  these  writers, 
and  particularly  of  the  latter,  and  on  the  other 
recollpct  that  Si.  Charles  Borromeo  was  an  arch- 
bishop, a  cardinal  ,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  a 
saint,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  give  this  compli- 
ment its  full  value  . 
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coralioQ  of  a  school  of  anatom^r  than  for 
the  embellishment  of  a  church .  The  ex- 
terior of  the  chancel  is  lined  with  marble 
divided  into  pannels,  each  of  which  has  its 
basso  relieffo-f  the  interior  is  wainscoted , 
and  carved  in  a  very  masterly  style .  The 
whole  of  the  chancel  vras  erected  by  St. 
Charles  Borromeo.  Two  large  pulpits  stand 
one  on  each  side  of  it»  entrance;  that  on 
the  right,  appropriated  to  the  reading  o£ 
the  gospel,  rests  upon  four  bronze  figures 
representing  the  four  mysterious  animals  of 
Ezechiel;  that  on  the  left  is  supported  by 
the  four  doctors  of  the  Latin  church  in 
the  same  metal. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enumerate 
all  the  ornaments  of  this  church,  but  mere- 
ly to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  ge- 
neral idea  of'  its  magnitude  and  decora- 
tions. When  we  saw  it,  its  magnificence 
was  on  the  decline ;  the  income  destined 
for  its  completion  and  support  had  been 
considerably  retrenched  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  and  was,  I  believe,  entirely  confis- 
cated by  the  French ;  the  archbishopric 
and  the  chapter  were  impoverished  by  ex- 
actions   and   alieuatioiis;    and    thus    all    the 
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resources  that  fed  the  splendor  of  this  grand 
metropolitical  cathedral  were  drained  or  ex- 
hausted. Hence,  it  seemed  to  want  that  neat- 
ness and  lustre  which  arise  from  great  at- 
tention and  opulence  united.  Here  indeed  , 
as  in  every  territory  where  the  French 
domineer,  appearances  of  irreligion  too  often 
strike  the  eye;  neglected  churches  and  plun- 
dered hospitals, 

JEdesqae  labentes  Deoram  et 

Faeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo, 

Horace. 
are  frequent  spectacles  as  little  calculated 
to  please  the  sight  as  to  conciliate  the  judg- 
ment,  that  looks  forward  with  teiror  to  the 
consequences  of  such  a  system  of  atheism. 
la  fact,  the  dilapidation  of  benevolent  esta- 
blishments and  the  decay  of  sacred  edi6- 
ces  are  neither  the  only  nor  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  propagation  of  French 
principles.  The  neglect  of  education,  aris- 
ing partly  from  the  want  of  instructors,  and 
partly  from  the  suppression  of  ancient  es- 
tablishments, and  the  early  depravation  of 
youth  that  results  from  it,  are  already  deeply 
felt  and  lamented.  The  lawless  example  of 
the  French  soldiery  dispersed  over  the  whole 
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territory ,  carries  vice  and  impiety  into  every 
village,  and  literally  scatters  disease  and 
death ,  both  of  mind  and  body ,  over  all 
this  'couQtrjp  lately  so  virtuous  and.  so  happy 
Ille  gitim,  morbosque  fereos  mortalibiis  aegris 
Nascilar,  et  laero  uontrisiat  lamioo  coeliini*. 
En.  10. 
The  character  of  St.  Ambrose ,  the  cele- 
Lialed  archbishop  of  Milan,  his  eloquence, 
his  firmness,  and  his  political,  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  influence,  are  well  known;  but 
it  is  not  equally  so,  that  he  modelled  and 
regulated  the  liturgy  of  his  church,  and 
that  this  liturgy  is  still  in  use  in  the  Ca- 
thedral, and  indeed  in  most  of  the  capitular 
and  parochial  churches  of  this  diocese.  The 
reader,  who  may  perhaps  be  acquainted 
with  such  forms  of  publie  prayer  only  as 
are  of  a  later  invention,  will  be  surprized 
to  hear  that    the  Ambrosiao  liturgy    in  the 


'  So  Sinus,  whcD  bis  baleful  beams  ariss 

And  glace  disastrous  o'er  the  sadden'd  skies, 

AlFrigbls  the  Dationi;  while  his  burning breaih 

Darts  down  diseue,  and  pestilence,  and  death. 

Pitt. 
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fourth  century  J  was  more  encumbered,  as 
a  protestant  would  express  it ,  with  rites 
aad  ceremonies  than  the  Romau  is  in 
the  nineLeenth.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
St.  Ambrose  did  not  institute  or  compose 
the  liturgy  that  now  bears  bis  name  (  it 
existed  before  his  time,  and  was  probably 
coeval  with  the  church  of  Milan  )  but 
that  he  merely  reduced  it  into  better  order, 
and  improved  it  in  expression  and  arrange- 
ment. 

The  body  of  this  saint  lies,  not  in  the 
Cathedral ,  but  in  an  ancient  church  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  it,  that  is  now 
called  from  him  the  Basilica  Amhrosiana , 
and  is  said  to  have  been  that  in  which  he 
generally  ofhciated.  Though  ancient,  it  has 
been  so  often  repaired  that  it  may  possibly 
retain  not  much  of  its  original  mateiials 
or  appearance.  One  proof  indeed  of  its  an- 
tiquity is  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  ground 
all  around  it ,  occasioned  by  the  ruins  of 
neighboring  buildings;  so  that  you  descend 
some  steps  to  enter  itj  a  circumstance  that 
gives  it  a  damp  and  cheerless  aspect-  It 
has  in  front  a  large  court  surrounded  with 
galleries    conformably  to  the   ancient   mode,^ 
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which  ought  never  to  have  been  neglected, 
because  it  contributes  so  much  to  the  si- 
Itnce  and  the  iranquillity  so  necessary  to 
the  exercise  oi  devotion.  The  doors  are  of 
bronze  and  said  to  be  those  which  St.  Am- 
brostf  dosed  against  the  Eqjperor  Theodo- 
sius;  but  without  the  least  foundation,  as 
no  doors  were  closed  on  the  occasion;  the. 
piety  of  the  Emperor  rendered  such  a  pre- 
caution unnecessary;  and  in  the  next  place 
the  present  dows  were  made  in  the  ninth 
century. 

The  church  is  divided  by  arcades  into  a 
nave  and  two  aisles  j  it  is  terminated  by  a 
semicircle,  and  vaulted  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  church  of  the  Carthusians  at 
Rome  (the  great  hall  of  Diocletian's  baths). 
Tbe  body  of  the  saint  is  supposed  to  lie 
under  the  high  attar  together  with  those  of 
St.  Gervasius  and  St.  Protasius,  of  his  bro- 
ther Satyrus  and  of  his  sister  MarcelUaa.  St. 
Victor's  church  called  in  St.  Ambrose's  time 
Basilica  Partiana^  is  ennobled  by  its  coanex- 
ion  with  the  actions  of  the  saint,  and  by  bis' 
contests  with  the  Arians.  It  is  however  old 
in  site  and  in  name  only  j  the  whole  fabric 
being  entirely  modern,  and  far  too  gaudy  foi" 
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ancient  taste  .  This  censure  indeed  may  be 
passed  upon  many  other  churches  in  Milan, 
which  lose  much  of  their  majesty  and  even 
of  their  beauty  by  the  profusion  of  rich  and 
splendid  decorations  that  encumber  them.  The 
materials  of  alt  are  costly,  the  arrangemeftt  of 
most  is  tasteless;  yet  there  are  few  which 
do  not  present  some  objel  of  curiosity  worthy 
of  a  visit.  The  same  observation  is  applicable 
both  to  the  convents  and  to  the  palaces. 

From  these  edifices  therefore  we  will  pass 
to  the  Ambrosian  library,  an  establishment 
which,  notwithstanding  its  appellation,  has 
no  connexion  wilh  antiquity,  and  owes  ils 
existence  entirely  to  the  munificence  of  Car- 
dinal Federigo  Borromeo,  nephew  of  St. 
Charles,  and  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Mi- 
lan. This  prelate,  who  seems  to  have  inhe- 
rtted  the  virtues,  if  not  the  talents  of  his 
uncle,  began  to  collect  books  when  a  student 
at  Rome,  and  enlarging  his  plan  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  age  and  dignities,  at  length  when 
raised  to  the  archbishopric,  erected  an  edi- 
fice, placed  his  collection  in  it,  and  opened 
it  to  the  public  ijfnder  the  title  of  Biblio- 
teca  A  ntbrosiaaa.  It  contains  about  forty 
thousand  volumes,  and  more,  it  Is  said,  than 
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fifteen  thousand  manuscripts.  There  is  also 
annexed  to  this  libraiy  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
statues,  antiques,  and  medals,  which  contain- 
ed many  articles  of  great  rarity  and  reputa- 
tion. But  these,  whether  statues,  medals,  or 
paintings ,  hare,  together  with  the  most  va,- 
luable  books  and  manuscripts,  been  conveyed 
to  Paris.  The  hall  of  this  library  is  well-pro- 
portioned, though  not  so  large  as  might  be 
expected,  and  as  is  indeed  requisite  for  a  col- 
lection of  books  so  considerable.  The  ceiling 
is  adorned  with  paintings ,  and  the  space 
between  the  bookcases  and  the  cornice  filled 
up  by  the  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  au- 
thors, whose  writings  are  deposited  below,  or 
to  use  the  elevated  language  of  Pliny  the 
Elder,  quorum  immortales  animae,  in  locls 
tisdem  loquuntur,* 

It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  vatoabte  articles  in  this  library 
was  a  manuscript  collection  of  various  works 
of  Leonardo  da  T^inci,  accompanied  with 
drawings,  designs,  etc.  which  had  been  pre- 
sented   to  it    by  a  citizen    of   the  name  of 


*  PIiny»  sxi. 
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Galeas  Arconati,  who  generously  refused 
Vast  sums  offered  for  this  precious  deposit, 
and  to  secure  its  possession  to  his  country, 
consigned  it  to  the  Ambrosian  library  as  to 
an  inviolable  sanctuary.  The  reputation  of 
Leonardo,  whose  genius  ranged  over  all  the 
sciences  at  pleasure,  and  shone  with  equal 
lustre  in  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and 
philosophy,  gave  these  volumes  of  sufficient 
importance  in  themselves,  an  inestimable 
value  in  the  eye^of  his  countrymen,  who  ac- 
cordingly, with  that  enthusiasm  for  the  arts- 
which  distinguishes  the  modern  Italians  as 
honorably  as  it  did  the  ancient  Greeks,  erect- 
ed a  marble  statue  to  the  donor,  and  enregis- 
tered  his  uame  among  the  public  beoefactors 
of  the  city.  What  then  must  have  been  thetr 
rage  and  indignation  when  they  saw  this 
relict,  the  object  of  their  pride  and  compla- 
cency, torn  from  them  by  the  French*,  and 
sent  off  jumbled  and  tost  in  the  commoa 
mass  of  plunder,  to  Paris  ?  But  this  injustice 


Di  Parigi 
Le  vsgabonde  belve. 
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was  not  the  last  aor  the  greatest  insult  oflTcr- 
ed  to  the  feeliDgs  of  the  Milanese  by  their 
invaders. 

In  the  refectory  or  haU  of  the  convent  of, 
the  Dominicins  was,  as  b  well  known,  the 
celebrated  Last  Supper  by  the  same  painter, 
supposed  to  be  his  masterpiece.  The  convent 
was  suppressed  ;  the  hall  was  turned  into  a 
store-room  of  artillery  ;  and  the  picture  was 
used  as  a  target  for  the  soldiers  to  fire  at  ! 
The  heads  were  their  favorite  marks,  and  that 
of  our  Saviour  in  preference  to  the  others. 
Their  impiety,  though  wanton  and  to  them 
tuiproBtable,  was  impotent,  and  may  be  pas- 
sed ever  with  eontemptuous  abhorrence;  but 
their  barbarism  in  defacing  a  masterpiece 
which,  though  io  decay,  was  still  a  model 
in  the  art,  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  even 
of  their  mischievous  wishes,  and  has  erased 
for  ever  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
painting  in  the  world.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Goths,  the  Lombards,  or  even 
the  Huns  were  ever  guilty  of  such  unneces- 
sary outrage. 

In  colleges,  hospitals,  and  establishmenb  of 
charity  in  general,  Milan  is  or  rather  was, 
most  splendidly  endowed,    owing  in  a  great 
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degree  to  the  princely  muaificence  of  St. 
Charles.  Of  the  former,  the  college  of  Brera, 
once  belonging  to  the  Jesuit*,  is  the  prin- 
cipal; it  contained  twelre  hundred  students 
besides  professors,  masters,  and  teachers ;  is 
of  great  extent  and  magnificence.  Its  courts 
(surrounded  with  galleries  in  t\ro  stories  sup- 
ported by  granite  pillars)  its  staircase,  its 
library,  and  its  observatory,  are  much  admir- 
ed by  the  Milanese,  and  not  without  reason  ; 
but  the  galleries  would  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage if  the  pillars  were  nearer .  Wide  inter- 
columniations  are  however  very  general  in 
almost  all  galleries,  piaE7,as,  and  colonnades, 
that  I  have  seen  even  in  Italy  ;  a  defect  more 
\  opposite  perhaps  to  Greatness  of  manner  and 
1^  even  to  beauty  than  any  other  . 

The  Seminary,  and  CoUegio  Ehetico,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  adorned  in  the  same 
manner  with  courts  and  porticos,  and  fur- 
nished with  noble  halls  and  libraries. 

The  Ospedale  Maggiore  is  an  immense 
edifice ;  its  principal  court,  for  it  has  several, 
is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  square;  it 
is  lined  with  a  double  portico,  supported  by 
columns  of  granite:  the  lower  order  is  Ionic, 
tlie  upper  Composite  j  it  contains  more  than 
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twelve  hundred  persons,  and  has  halls  ap> 
propriated  to  difiereot  trades  and  to  working 
convalescents. 

The  hazzeretto  is  a  spacious  quadrangle 
of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  twelve  hundred  in  breadth.  It  contains 
about  three  hundred  rooms  with  fire-places, 
is  surrounded  by  a  stream  ,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  residence  of  epidemical  pati- 
ents, by  its  airiness  and  cleanliness.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  stands  a  chapel,  so  con- 
trived that  the  priest  at  the  altar  may  he 
seen  by  the  sick  even  from  their  beds.  The 
pillars  that  support  the  portico  are  slender, 
and  distant  from  each  other  \  yet  the  solidity, 
uniformity,  and  immensity  of  this  edifice  give 
it  a  grand  and  very  striking  appearance.  It  i» 
now  used  as  barracks,  or  rather,  I  believe^ 
as  cavalry  stables. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  expect  an  ac- 
count of  the  remains  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, the  relics  of  that  imperial  splendor 
which  once  adorned  Milan,  and  is  record- 
ed in  the  well  known  verses  of  Ausonius. 


-  duplies  maro 


Amplificata  loci  <pec!es,  populique  volaptas 
Ciroui;  et  inolugi  molei  cuaeaU  theatri; 
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Templa,  Palaliaaeque  arcei,  opulensque  Moneta, 
Et  regio  Herculei  Celebris  ab  houore  lavacri, 
CuQctaque  marmoreis  oroata  perisl^la  sigais; 
Maeaiaque  in  valli  formam  circumdata  labro : 
Omnia  quae  magais  operum  relut  aemula  formit 
Excellunt  j  ncc  juocta  premlt  vicinia  Bomae. 

But  of  these  edifices  the  names  only 
remain,  annexed  to  the  churches  built  on 
their  site,  or  over  their  ruins.  — j'^a.  Maria 
del  Circo,  S.  Giorgio  al  Palazzo,  S.  yit- 
tore  al  Teatro.  We  must  except  the  baths, 
of  which  a  noble  fragment  still  stands  near 
the  parochial  church  of  St.  Lorenzo.  It  con- 
sists of  sixteen  beautiful  Corinthian  columns 
fluted,  and  of  while  marble ,  with  their 
architrave.  They  are  all  of  the  best  propor- 
tion, and  placed  at  the  distance  of  two  diame* 
ters  and  a  quarter,  the  most  regular  and 
most  graceful  iatercolumniation.  The  bouses 
behind  the  pillars,  and  indeed  the  church 
itself,  eyidently  stand  on  ancient  founda- 
tions,, and  have  enabled  the  antiquary  to 
ascertain  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  form  of 
the  original  building.  The  era  of  the  erec- 
tion of  these  baths  is  not  known,  but  the 
extreme  elegance  of  the  remains  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  they   are    the  work    of  a 
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period  of  architectural  perfection,  and  coo- 
sequeDtly  long  prior  to  the  iron  age  of  Maxi- 
mian  *. 

But  while  the  grand  features  of  the  aacient 
are  waDtiog  to  the  modern  city ,  the  minor 
advantages  are  nearly  the  same  in  both  5  and 
the  plenty,  the  number  of  splendid  and  well- 
furnisbcd  bouses,  and  till  the  present  disas- 
trous epoch,  the  simple  manly  manners  tf 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Milan  in  the  eighteenth 
century  would,  perhaps,  enable  it  to  vie, 
without  losing  much  hy  tbe  comparison,  with 
Mediolanam    in   the    fourth. 

Copia  reran 

lanumeraecniueqnae  domni— 'faecunda  virorum 

logenia  :  aniiqni  mores     ;     .     .     . 

The  mental  qualifications  which  the  poet 
ascribes  to  the  ancient  infaabitaats  of  Milan 
may,  perhaps  with  equal  reason  be  attn* 
bated  to  the  modem ;  especially  as  the 
Italians  are  no  where  deficient  in  natural 
abilities.  I  do  not  however  find  that  this 
city  was   at  any  T^etxoA  particularly  pregnant 

*  The  inscription  or  one  of  the  pilasteri  is 
generally  acknonledged  to  have  no  refereoce  t» 
this  edifice. 
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with  genius,  nor  do  I  recollect  the  names 
of  any  very  illustrious  writers  born  in  it,  or 
formed  in  its  schools.  VTe  may  therefore  con- 
sider the  import  of  this  verse,  as  far  as  it  con- 
fers on  tbe  Milanese  any  preeminence  of  ta- 
lent as  merely  poetical  and  complimentary*. 
Another  mark  of  resemblance  I  must  mention, 
which  is,  that  the  modern  like  the  ancient 
town  is  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  which 
is  perhaps  raised  on  the  foundations  of  the  old 
double  circumference,  and  may  be  considered 
as  an  indication  that  the  city  covers  as  great  a 
space  now  as  formerly,  and  perhaps  contains 
as   many    inhabitants. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  intended  embel- 
lishments, nor  of  the.  future  Forum  of  Bona- 
parte: the  present    government  has    a   great 

*  The  BUEhor  daet  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
Milan  has  produced  no  great  men,  or  no  cele- 
brated author;  but  that  the  great  men  and  celd- 
brated  authors  which  she  has  produced,  either  as 
natives  or  students,  hare  not  acquired  that  pre- 
eminence of  fame  which  distinguishes  the  deni- 
zens of  icveral  other  cities,  such  as  Verona, 
Padua,  and  Florence;  and  of  course  that  they 
were  not  oatitled  to  the  appellation  of  very  illus- 
trious writers. 
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talent  for  destructioD,  aad  is  now  occupied 
in  tbe  demolition  of  ramparts,  conreDts, 
and  houses,  to  make  room  for  the  latter  edi- 
fice, destined  hereafter  to  outshine  that  of 
Trajan  itself.  When  it  is  to  be  begun  is  not 
known;  meantime  the  work  of  desb'iiction 
proceeds.  However  be  these  improrements 
what  they  may,  I  must  say,  that  the  beaaties 
of  Siilan  are  not  a  little  at  present,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  poet's  declaration  were, 
I  believe,  anciently  still  more  eclipsed  by  the 
splendor  of  Rome.  Juneta  prem.it  vicinia 
Romae,  an  obserration  applicable  to  Milan, 
to  Genoa,  and  still  more  to  Florence  because 
nearer  that  Capital  ,  so  long  the  seat  of 
beauty,    of  empire,    and    of  Majesty*. 


*  Tb«  traveller  vonld  do  well  lo  rUit,  as 
Iia  easily  may,  the  three  eitie*  above-mentioned* 
to  wbicb  we  may  add  Dtrin  and  Venice  aa  bis 
way  to  Rume.  At  for  Naples  it  derivea  iti  at- 
ttaclioni  not  from  art  but  from  nature,  and  will 
oharm  as  long  as  its  ialei,  its  coasts  with  their 
windings,  ita  lakes  with  their  wild  borders  and 
classic  baanis,  and  its  mooniains  with  their  fires, 
fertility  atad  verdure  continue  to  glow  with  tbe 
beams  of  the  >dd  that  now  enlightens  ibcm. 
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CHAP.  n. 

Convi  —  The  Larian    Lake  —  Pliniana ,    the 
intermitting    Fountain  — Insula    Comacena 

—  The  Logo  di  Lecco  —  The  Addua  — 
Site  of  Pliny's  Villas  —  Observations  on 
Collegiate    Churches  —  Logo    di   Lugano 

—  Varese  and  its  Lake. 


O. 


"n  Monday  the  27lh  of  September ,  we  set 
out  from  Milan  J  about  twelve  o'clock,  and 
took  the  road  to  Como .  The  distance  is 
about  twenly-six  miles,  and  runs  over  an 
extensire  plain ,  presenting  in  the  midst  of 
verdure  and  fertility  many  villas,  but  no 
object    particularly   interesting. 

At  Berlasina  (  about  half  way  )  we  chang- 
ed horses  J  and  a  few  miles  further  on, 
the  distant  Glaciers  began  to  increase  in  ma- 
gnitude and  grandeur,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  country^  around  gradually  assumed  rougher 
features,  and  presented  hills  heightening  as 
we  advanced ,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
wild  broken  scenery.  We  entered  Como 
ftbout  six  o'clock. 
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Comum  is  like  most  of  the  towDs  be- 
tween Uie  Alps  and  Apennines  of  great  an* 
tiquity,  and  like  them  also  it  owes  its 
origin  to  a  Gallic  tribe,  and  its  importance 
to  Boman  colonization.  For  the  latter  be- 
nefit it  was  indebted  partly  to  the  father 
of  Pompey,  and  partly  to  Julius  Caesar . 
It  never  fell  to  its  lot  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  world,  nor  indeed  to.  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  historian,  either  by  its  glories 
or  by  its  reverses ;  and  it  seems  .  to  have 
derived  from  its  humble  mediocrity  a  grea- 
ter degree  of  security  and  quiet  in  the  num- 
berless disasters  of  Italy  than  any  of  the 
more  powerful  and  mure  illustrious  cities 
can  boast  of.  Its  principal  advantage  is  ils 
situation ,  and  its  greatest  glory  is  the  re- 
putation of  one  of  its  am'ient  denizens , 
Pliny  the  Younger.  Its  situation  is  beauti- 
ful. On  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ha- 
rian  lake  it  commands  a  fine  prospect  of 
that  noble  expanse  of  water,  with  its  bold 
and  varied  borders.  It  is  covered  behind, 
and  on  each  side,  with  fertile  bills.  It  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  some  extent,  and  of 
a  pleasing  appearance.  The  cathedral  is  of 
white   marble,   and  mixed   architecture :   the 
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front  is  of  ligbt  and  not  inelegant  Gothic; 
the  nave  is  supported  by  Gotliic  arches ; 
the  choir  and  transepts  are  adorned  with, 
composite ,  pillars ;  a  dome  rises  over  the 
centre.  The  effect  of  the  whole ,  though 
the  mixture  is  incorrect,  is  not  unpleasant. 
Id  the  front  of  the  cathedral ,  there  is  a 
statue  of  Pliny  with  basso  relievos  alluding 
to  his  writings ,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
grand  entrance  is  a»  inscription  to  his  ho- 
iior.  The  inscriptions  are  more  commen- 
dable  for  the  spirit  than  for  the  style ; 
the  best  of  the  .  two  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 


Ordo,  popul 
Secuadura.  .  . 

isque     Comeusis  Cajum    Fliaium 
.  .  .  MuDicipem  suum  mcompa- 

rabilem  statua 

et  elogio  ornavere. 

Faustus  honor 

cundu 

At  magis  CO 

,     dulcisque  jurat  me  fama  Se- 

Dcives  haec  posttisse  meos. 

"Without  doubt,  a  writer  so  much  attach- 
ed to  his  country  on. one  side,  and  so  fond 
of  fame  on  the  other,  as  F)my  seems  to 
have  been,  may  be  supposed  to  look  down 
with  complacency  on  the   honors  thus   zea*  ' 
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lously  paid  in  his  beloved  Comum  *  to  his 
jnemory  so  many  ages  afler  his  decease . 
However^  these  honors  arc  justly  due,  not 
to  bis  reputation  only  but  to  his  public 
spirit  >  as  few  citizens  seem  to  have  con- 
ferred so  many  solid  benefits  upon  their 
country  as  he  did  on  Comum.  In  the  first 
place  he  established,  or  at  least,  be  con- 
tributed largely  both  by  his  example  and 
muaificeuce,  to  the  esUblishioent  of  a  school 
with  an  able  teacher  at  its  head  ** .  In 
the  next,  he  provided  a  food  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  children ;  built  a  temple  to 
contain  the  busts  of  the  Emperors,  which 
he  had  presented  to  his  fellow  citizens  f  ; 
adorned  the  temple  with  a  bronze  statue 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  dignum  templo, 
dignum  Deo  donum  j^f;  voluotarity  resign- 
ed a  legacy  in  favour  of  Comum ;  and,  ia 
sliort,  seized  every  occasion  of  manifesting 
his  aSectiou    for    the     town  and   for   its  in- 


'  Tuae  meaeque  deliclae,  saysheto  his  friend, 
speaking  of  this  town,  their  common  conatry. 
— i,  3. 

•■  iv.  Ep.  i3.  f  X.  34*        ff  iii.  6. 
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liabitaflts .  Few  characters  in  truth  ap- 
pear uiore  accomplished  and  more  amiable 
than  Ibat  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Indefati- 
gable both  ia  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  bis  studies,  fru- 
gal m  the  management,  and  generous  in 
the  disposal  of  his  fortune,  gentle  in  the 
private  intercourse  of  society,  but  firm  and 
intrepid  in  his  public  capacity,  grateful  and 
afieclionate  as  a  husband  and  friend,  just  as 
a  magistrate,  and  high-minded  as  a  senator, 
he  seems  to  have  possessed  the  whole 
circle  of  virtues,  and  to  have  acted  his 
part  in  all  the  relations  of  life  with  grace 
and  with  propriety .  Nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  picture  which  he  gives 
of  his  domestic  occupations ,  and  few  les- 
sons are  more  instructive  than  tbe  tran- 
script which  we  find  in  his  episltes ,  of 
his  sentiments  and  feelings  on  every  occa- 
sion where  friendship  ,  merit ,  virtue ,  and 
patriotism,  are  interested.  It  is  true ,  that 
the  picture  is  drawn  by  Pliny  himself,  and 
both  it  and  the  transcript  ronfessedly  in- 
tended for  the  public ;  but  the  intimacy  with 
such  men  as  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Quin- 
tiliaa  and  the  countenance  of   an  Emperor 
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like  Trajan,  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
appreciate  merit  y  are  sufScicnt  guarantees 
that  the  author's  life  and  writings  were 
not  at  variance.  One  reflection  however  oc- 
curs not  a  little  derogatory  to  the  real 
suhsUDtial  virtue  of  {"liny,  and  that  is,  that 
its  motive  was,  or  to  speak  more  tender- 
ly, seems  to  have  been  vanity;  *  a  mean 
principle  that  makes  virtue  the  handmaid 
of  selflove,  and  instead  of  the  noble  object 
of  ambition,  degrades  her  into  its  tool  and 
instrument.  But,  Christianity  alone  can  cor- 
rect this  depravity;  and  we  can  only  de- 
plore the  misfortune  of  Pliny,  who  never 
opened    his  eyes   to    its  heavenly  light. 

We  may  collect  from  Pliny  that  Comum 
was  in  his  time  a  rich  and  flourishing 
city,  adorned  with  temples,  statues,  porti- 
cos, and  pillared  gates,  and  encircled  with 
large  and  splendid  villas;  that  it  was  go- 
verned by  decurions,  inhabited  by  opulent 
citizens,  and  endowed  with  rich  lauds.  In 
most  of  these  respects,  modern  Como  does 
not  perhaps  yield  to  the  ancient  city.   The 


'  ix.  3. 
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cathedral,  ia  materials,  magaitude,  and  pre- 
bably  in  decoration,  though  not  in  style, 
equals  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  other  churches,  four  or  Bve  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  some  peculiar  excellence 
or  other ,  ma;  be  deemed  as  ornamental 
to  the  city  as  half  the  number  of  temples. 
One  of  these  churches,  that  of  St.  Giovanni j' 
is  adorned  by  several  pillars ,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  portico 
which  Pliny  mentions,  as  erected  by  Faba- 
tus,  his  wife's  grandfather.  *  Three  colleges 
of  reputation,  and  as  many  public  libraries, 
ire  advantages,  which  Pliny  would  have  ex- 
tolled  with  rapture,  and  are  far  superior,  it 
must  be  owned,  even  to  the  collection  of 
imperial  statues,  and  to  the  temple  erect- 
ed foe  their  receptacle.  \  To  complete  the 
resemb\ance  or  the  equality,  Como  is  now, 
(  was  lately,  I  should    have  said  )   as   an- 


f  Tlu  curious  reader  may  see  a  descnption 
of  a  temple  whicli  Pliny  wat  about  to  erect, 
though  probably  on  hi5  Tuican  properly,  nol 
ftt  Cumum. — ix.  ^o. 
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cientlj ,-  goTeroed  by  Decurtons  of  birth 
and  property ;  to  vrhich  I  must  add,  that 
it  contains  a  population  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  souls .  Pliny  therefore  might  still 
behold  his  beloved  country  with  delight  j 
and  exult  in  its  prosperity  afler  so  many 
centuries  of  revolution ,  as  well  as  in  its 
gratitude  after  so  many  ages  of  barbarism 
and  oblivion. 

Next  morning  we  embarked  at  nine  o'clock. 
The  view  of  the  lake  fi:om  the  tovtTi  is 
confined  to  a  small  basin  that  forms  the 
harbor  of  Como,  but  the  view  of  the  town 
from  the  lake,  taken  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  quay,  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  expanse  of  water  immediately  under 
the  eye,  the  boats  gliding  across  itj  be- 
yond it  the  town  with  its  towers  and 
domes,  at  the  foot  of  three  conical  hills  all 
green  and  wooded ,  that  in  the  middle 
crowned  with  a  crested  castle ,  extending 
its  ramparts  down  the  declivity ;  on  both 
sides  bold  eminences,  chequered  with  groves 
and  villas;  form  altogether  a  varied  and 
most   enchanting    picture. 

On  passing  the  little  promontory  that 
forms  the  harbor,  we  discovered  a  fine  sheet 
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of  water  of  seven  miles  ^  with  the  pretty 
little  town  of  Camobio  fall  before  us ;  and 
on  our  left,  an  opening  between  the  hills, 
through  which  we  discovered  some  glaciers^ 
and  in  particular  Mount  St.  Bernard ,  co- 
vered with  perpetual  snows.  The  mountains 
on  both  sides  rose  to  a  great  elevation, 
sometimes  ascending  abruptly  from  the  lake 
itself,  and  sometimes  swelling  gradually  from 
its  borders ,  always  shaded  with  forests 
of  firs  and  chestnuts ,  or  clad  with  vines 
and  olives.  But  whether  steep  or  sloping, 
the  declivities  are  enlivened  by  numberless 
villas,  villages,  convcDts,  and  towns,  seated 
sometimes  on  the  very  verge  of  the  water, 
sometimes  perched  on  crags  and  precipices  ; 
here  imbosomed  in  groves,  and  there  tower- 
ing OD  ^he  summits  of  the  mountains.  This 
mixture  of  solitude  and  of  animation,  of 
grandeur  and  of  beauty,  joined  with  the 
brightness  of  the  sky,  the  smoothness  of  the 
lake,  and  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun  playing 
upon  its  surface,  gave  inexpressihle  interest 
to   the  scene,   and    excited    in  the    highest 

degree  our  delight   and   admiration. 

"We  neit  doubled  the  verdant  promontory 

of    Torno  on  the   right,    and     beading   to- 
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wards  the  eastern  back,  landed  at  a  villa 
called  Pliniana  .  It  owes  this  appellation , 
as  the  reader  will  easily  guess,  to  the  m~ 
termittent  fountain  so  minutely  described 
by  the  younger  Ftioy.  It  is  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  a  pre- 
cipice, from  which  tumbles  a  cdscade,  amid 
groves  of  beeches,  poplars,  chestnuts,  and 
cypresses.  A  serpentine  walk  leads  through 
these  grores,  and  discovers  at  every  wind- 
ing some  new  and  beautifiil  view.  The  fa~ 
mous  fountain  bursts  from  the  rock  in  a 
small  court  behind  the  house,  and  passing 
through  tlie  under  story,  &lls  into  the  lake. 
Pliny's  description  of  it  is  inscribed  in  large 
characters  in  the  hall,  and  is  still  suppos- 
ed to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  pbae- 
nomenon.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  in- 
tervals of  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  spring 
should  be  stated  diSerentty  by  the  elder 
and  by  the  younger  Pliny ;  both  of  whom 
most  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  it.  The  former  represents  it  as 
increasing  and  decreasing  every  hour — la 
Contensi  juxta  Larium.  lacum,  forts  largusj 
horis  singulis   semper  iiUumescit,    ac   resir- 
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det;  *  the  latter  thrice  a  day  only  —  ter 
in  die  statis  auctibus  ae  diminutionibus  cres- 
cit,  decrescitque.  f  According  to  some  mo- 
dern observei's ,  the  ebb  and  flow  are  irre- 
gular J  but  the  greater  number ,  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house,  assure  us,  that  noiV} 
as  ia  Pliny's  time,  it  takes  place  usually 
thrice  a  day;  usually,  because  in  very  stormy 
and  tempestuous  weather ,  the  fountain  is 
«aid  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  disordered 
atmosphere,  and  to  vary  considerably  in  its 
motions .  This  latter  circumstance  leads  to 
the  following  conjectural  explanation  of  the 
cause   of  this    phenomenon. 

The  west  wind,  which  regularly  blows 
upon  the  lake  at  twelve  o'clock,  or  mid- 
day, begins  at  nine  in  the  upper  regions, 
or  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains ;  npon 
these  summits,  and  particularly  that  which, 
rises  behind  the  Pliniana,  there  are  seve- 
ral cavities  that  penetrate  into  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain ,  and  communicate  with 
certain   internal   reservoirs  of  water,  the  ex- 


*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  io6.        "I*  it.  Ep.  3o. 
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isteace  of  which  has  been  ascertained  by 
various  observations.  Now,  when  the  wind 
rushes  down  the  cavities  above-mentioned, 
and  reaches  the  water,  it  ruffles  its  surfa- 
ce, and  carries  its  waves  against  the  sides 
of  the  cavern,  where,  just  above  its  ordi- 
nary level,  there  are  little  fissures  or  holes. 
The  water  raised  by  the  impulse  which 
it  receives  from  the  wind ,  rises  to  these 
fissures,  and  passing  through  them  trickles 
down,  through  the  crevices  that  communi- 
cate with  the  fountain  below,  and  gradually 
fills  it .  In  stormy  weather  the  water  is 
impelled  with  greater  violence,  and  flows 
in  greater  quantities,  till  it  is  nearly  exhaust- 
ed ;  or  at  least  ,  reduced  too  low  to  be 
raised  again  to  the  fissures.  Hence,  on  such 
occasions,  the  fountain  fills  with  rapidity 
first,  and  then  dries  up,  or  rather  remains 
low,  till  the  Te^ervoir  regains  its  usual  le- 
vel, and  impelled  hy  the  wind,  begins  to 
ebb  again.  Such  is  the  explanation  given 
by    the  Abate  Carlo  Amoretti. 

We  had  not  time  to  verify  the  retarn 
of  the  fountain,  which  when  we  visited  it, 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  as   to   the  flux  and  the   reflux  j    tba 
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regularily  of  which  was  coafirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  and 
indeed  bj  that  of  all  persons  in  its  vici- 
nity .  After  all ,  this  fountaia  is  classical , 
the  scenery  around  it  is  romantic,  and  the 
way  to  it  is  magnificent ;  but  in  itself,  it 
is  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  inter- 
mitting fountaia  near  Settle  in  Yorkshire, 
whose  ebb  and  flow  recur  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  succeed  each  other  with- 
out a  minute's  variation. 

Some  writers  have  supposed,  that  one  of 
the  villas  which  Pliny  possessed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Como  occupied  this  site ; 
but  though  he  bad  many  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake,  he  yet  describes  only  his  two 
favorite  retreats,  and  the  situation  of  the 
Pliniana  corresponds  with  neither.  The  one 
was,  it  seems,  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
lake,  almost  rising  out  of  the  waters,  and 
in  this  respect  it  resembled  the  Pliniana^ 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
latter  sufficient  space  among  the  rocks  for 
the  gestatio  quae  spatiosissimo  xysto  leviter 
infiectitur.  The  other  villa  might  possibly 
have  stood  on  the  neighboring  promontory 
of  Tornot    whence    (  editissimo    dorso   )   it 
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might  have  commanded  two  h»y%.  There 
are,  indeed,  many  situations  on  the  bank* 
of  the  lake  which  correspond  with  Pliny'a 
descriptions,  and  consequently  leave  us  at 
a  loss  to  guess  at  the  particular  spots  to 
vrlitch  he  alludes.  A  little  farther  on,  the 
lake  first  contracts  itself  at  Brienno,  remark- 
able for  its  flourtsbing  laurels  ,  and  then 
expands  again  and  makes  a  fine  sweep, 
which  forms  the  bay  of  Agregno,  a  busy 
little  town,  the  mart  of  the  neighboring 
-rallies.  The  banks  still  continued  to  pre- 
sent the  same  bold  and  wooded  scenery  — 
amaenum  *  (  as  Pliny  the  Elder  expresses  it) 
arbustQ  agro  —  tbe  constant  cbaracteristie 
feature  of  the  Larian  lake,  and  territory. 

We  next  landed  on  a  little  island  ,  novr 
called  Di  S.  Giovanni.,  anciently,  that  is, 
in  the  seventh  century,  Insula  Comacena. 
TTiis  island  is  wooded  and  cultivated  like 
a  garden,  or  rather,  an  orchard,  and  pre- 
sents a  most  enchanting  retreat  to  its  pro- 
prietor, if  he  has  either  taste  to  discern, 
or  means  to    enfoy   its    beauties.    However, 
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with  all  the  charms  of  its  siluation,  it  never 
seems  to  have  attracted  much  notice ,  as 
we  find  no  allusion  to  it  among  the  an- 
cients j.and  little  attention  paid  to  it  bj  the 
moderns.  But,  in  the  ages  of  barbarian  in- 
vasion, and  particularly  under  the  Longobardic 
kings,  it  was  occasionally  resorted  to  as  an 
asylum  safe  from  suddea  attack,  and  some- 
times capable  of  sustaining  a  siege.  There 
is ,  indeed,  an  acconnt  of  one  of  the  Lon- 
gobardic monarchs  having  discovered  and 
conveyed  to  Pawa  a  treasure  which  the 
-  Aomans  had  here  deposited;  a  circumstance 
which  ,  with  a  few  additional  embellish' 
ments,  might  be  worked  into  a  tolerable  ro< 
mance,  especially  as  the  age,  in  which  the 
event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  is 
fertile  in  legends,  and  of  course  iutly  open 
to  fiction.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  it  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  the  Christians  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  three  first  centuries,  and 
that  from  their  numbers  it  derived  the  rank 
of  a  town,  under  the  appellation  of  Chri- 
stopolis ;  that  it  next  sheltered  the  Greek 
exarchs,  and  enabled  them  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful stand  against  the  Longobardic  inva- 
ders :   and,  \a  fine,  that  it  became  an  inde- 
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pendent  republic ,  extended  its  conquests 
over  the  neighboring  banks,  and  carried  oa 
a  long  and  eventful  war  with  Como.  But, 
these  and  its  other  brilliant  achievements, 
not  having  a  Thucydides  to  triinsaiit  them 
emblazoned  to  posterity,  are  gradually  sink- 
ing into  darkness,  and  will  probably  ere 
long  be  buried  in  total  oblivion.  This  ro- 
mantic island  swells  gently  from  the  lake, 
is  about  a  mile  in  length,  half  a  mile  ia 
breadth,  and  half  a  mild  dibtant  from  the 
western    bank. 

Nearly  opposite  to  it  on  the  eastern 
bank,  the  rocks  and  precipices  are  rough) 
shapeless,  and  menacing;  hollowed  into  ca* 
verns  and  recesses ,  all  dark  and  tremen- 
dous; while  beneath  them  the  water  is 
unusually  deep,  and  from  its  depth,  and 
the  shade  which  the  superincumbent  rocks 
cast  upon  it,  appears  black  and  dismal  to 
the    eye   as    well  as    to  the  imagination. 

As  we  advanced,  we  passed  some  beau- 
tiful bays  and  promontories  with  their  villas 
and  villages .  Among  these  are  BalbiAno  j 
henna  ^  where  some  years  ago  a  subterra- 
neous temple  was  discovered  with  a  mar- 
Ue   statue    of    Diana  ^    and   on    the    verj 
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margin  of  the  lake,  F^illa,  wbicli  took  ita 
name  withoat  doubt  from  the  mansion  which 
formerly  occupied  the  same  spot,  and  seems 
to  have  been  of  great  extent  and  magoifi* 
cence,  as  remains  of  pillars  are  discernible , 
in  calm  weather,  under  the  water  close 
to  the  shore.  Some  antiquaries  suppose  this 
to  be  the  real  site  of  Plin/s  rilla;  he  could 
not  indeed  have  chosen  a  more  beautiful 
spot,  nor,  if  we  may  believe  the  general 
opinion,  a  more  genial  climate.  Hence,  its 
productions ,  such  as  aloes,  capers,  etc.  seem 
to  belong  to  a  more  sontfaem  sky,  and 
surprize  us  by  their  blooming  appearance 
under  the  snowy  brows  of  the  ^Ips.  We 
then  traversed  the  little  bay  of  Tramez- 
xina,  and  landed  at  Cadenaibia  about  fi)ur 
o'clock. 

The  view  from  Cadenabbia  is  the  most 
extensive,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
interesting  on  the  lake ;  it  takes  iu  the  great- 
est expanse  of  water,  because  it  overlooks  the 
Larian  before  its  division  into  its  two  branch- 
es (  one  of  which  takes  its  name  from  Como^ 
and  the  other  from  Lecca  )  and  it  includes  th« 
greatest  variety ,  of  scenery,  because  it  com- 
nunds  the  entrance  into  both  these  braDcli> 
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es,  and  the  promontory  that  separates  them 
from  each  other.  This  promontory  swells 
ioto  a  lofty  eminence ,  is  covered  with 
woods,  adorned  with  several  villas,  and  crown- 
ed with  a  convent.  It  is  called  Bellag- 
gio,  from  a  village  that  stands  on  its  ex- 
tremity. 

In  front  and  over  the  widest  part  of  the 
lake  rises  a  rough  rocky  shore,  with  a  ridge 
of  broken  grotesque  mountains  beyond,  and 
above  them  the  bare  pointed  summit  of 
Monte  Legaone,  one  of  the  liighest  of  the 
Alps.  As  the  situation  of  CaAenahhia  is  so 
beautiful,  and  as  its  accommodations  are 
good,  the  traveller,  who  wishes  to  explore 
the  recesses  of  the  Larian  lake  and  its  bor- 
dering mountains,  may  make  it  his  head- 
quarters, and  &om  thence  commence  his  ex- 
cursions. Bellaggio,  and  the  branch  of  the 
lake  which  lies  beyond  it,  will  first  at- 
tract his  attention.  The  Logo  di  Lecco  (  for 
so  that  branch  is  called  )  takes  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Leeco  (  probably  the  an- 
cient Licini  Jontm  )  which  stands  at  its 
extremity,  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
point  of  separation  as  is  Como.  The  Lago 
di   Lecco  is,   properly   speaking,  the    clian- 
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nel  of  the  Adda  (  Addua  visu  ea^rulus  *  ) 
'which  flowing  througli  the  upper  and  wi- 
der part  of  the  lake,  may  be  considered  as 
turaing  from  it  at  Bellaggio,  and  /:ontract- 
ing  its  channel  as  it  withdraws,  at  length 
resumes  its  original  form  and  name  a  little 
bejrond  Lecco. 

The  next  excursion  maj  be  to  Bellano , 
some  mites  above  Cadenabbia,  and  on  the 
opppsite  side  of  the  lake.  He  will  here  visit 
a  cavern  formed  by  the  falling  of  the  ri- 
ver Pioverna  through  a  rocky  cliff,  and 
called  very  appropriately  from  its  darkness 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  torrent-,  L'Orrido, 
Lower  down  and  nearly  opposite  Cade~ 
Ttabbia  is  a  village  called  Capuana ,  suppos- 
ed by  some  anti(|uarie3  to  have  been  the 
real  situation  of  Pliny's  lower  villa.  Their 
conjectures  are  founded  principally  upon  a 
Mosaic  pavement  discovered  there,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  proves  indeed  ihat  a  villa 
was  there,  but  nothing  more.  Both  Pliny's 
favorite  seats  must,  I  conceive ,  have  been 
in    the    neighborhood    of    Comam ,    Not  far 

*  Claudiaa  de  vi.  Cooi.  Hons. 
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from  this  village  is  ^  stream  called  Latte^ 
which  bursts  from  a  Vast  cavern  on  the  side 
of  a  mountaia ,  and  forms  a  cascade  of 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  before  it  reaches 
the  plain.  The  cavern  is  supposed  to  ex- 
tend for  miles  through  the  bovrets  of  the 
mountain,  and  even  to  lead  to  the  icy  sum- 
mit   vrhich  supplies    the  stream. 

Thence  the  traveller  may  return  by  Bel- 
laggio,  and  range  through  its  groves  of 
olive  and  pines,  visit  its  palaces,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  description  which  Pliny 
gives  of  his  upper  villa  or  his  Tragedia ; 
for  on  this  spot  it  stood,  if  we  may  credit 
antiquaries,  and  certainly  a  more  command- 
ing and  majestic  site  be  could  not  have 
chosen;  but  though  several  circumstances 
of  the  description  agree  with  this  situation, 
yet,  I  doubt  much  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
their  application —  Imposita  saxis  lacum 
praspicit  ....  tacu  latius  udtur  .  .  .  ^fiuc- 
tus  non  sentity  etc.  are  features  applicable 
to  a  hundred  situations  on  both  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  as  well  as  to  the  promontory  of 
Bellaggio  ;  while  the  only  expression  which 
seems  to  distinguish  it  from  many  others  is 
not,  in  my  opinion j    applicable,    in    Pliny's 
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sense,  to  the  spot  in  question.  His  words 
are  —  Haec  untim  sinum  molli  curvamine 
amplectitur -f  ilia  editissimo  dorso  duos  di- 
■rimit.  That  the  word  sinus  vaxj  be  under- 
stood of  the  two  iM-anches  of  the  lake  I 
.admit,  but  that  it  is  not  so  extensively  ap- 
plied in  this  passage  must  appear  evident^ 
when  we  consider  that  no  villa ,  garden , 
nor  park ,  can  be  supposed  to  embrace  in 
-its  windings  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
lake,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and 
consequently  we  may  conclude  that  the 
word  sinus  here  signifies  one  of  the  little 
bays  formed  by  some  of  the  numberless 
promontories,  that  project  from  the  shores 
between  Como  and  Cadenabhia. 

I  must  here  notice  another  mistake,  into 
which  the  same  antiquaries  seem  to  have 
fallen.  They  suppose  that  the  channel  be- 
tween the  island  above  described  and  the 
shore,  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  words: — 
Quid  Euriput  viridis  et  gemmeus  *?  Now 
it  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  the 
villa  to    which    this    Euripus  belonged,    was 
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in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Como,  subur- 
baaum  amvnissimum ,  an  appellation  by  no 
means  applicable  to  a  seat  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen miles   distant    from    a    country    town. 

But  to  return  to  Bellaggio.  —  This  de- 
lightful spot,  now  covered  with  villas  and 
cottages,  was,  during  the  anarchical  con- 
tests of  the  middle  ages,  not  unfrequently 
converted  into  a  receptacle  of  robbers,  out- 
laws, and  banditti,  who  infested  all  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake  during  the  night,  and  io 
day-time  concealed  themselves  amid  these 
thickets,  caverns,  and  fastnesses  .*  and  in- 
deed when  neglected,  and  abandoned  to  na- 
ture it  must  have  resembled  the  fictitious 
haunts  of  Apuleius's  robbers ,  and  have  been 
a  steep  and  savage  wilderness  Mons  Hon- 
ridus,  sylfestrU  frondibus  umbrosus  et  im- 
primis alius  ■ .  per  obliqua  devexa  .  .  saxis  as- 
perrimis    cingitur  * . 

From  Cadenabbia  we  sailed  to  Meaag- 
gio ,  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  lake.  From 
this  little  town  we  had  a  full  view  of  the 
lake  from  Bellaggio  to  Gravedona  and  Z)o- 
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masQ\  beyond  this  latter  place  the  harian 
receives  the  Adda,  after  which  it  contracts 
its  channel,  and  changes  its  name  into  the 
JjQgo  di  Chiavenna.  We  are  now  about 
to  take  our  leave  of  this  celebrated  lake^ 
but  think  it  necessary  first  to  make  some 
{■enerat    observations. 

The  lake  of  Como,  or  the  harian  (  for 
so  it  is  still  called,  not  unfrequently  even 
by  the  common  people  )  retains  its  ancient 
dimensions  unaltered,  and  is  fifty  miles  in 
length,  from  three  to  six  in  breadth,  and 
from  forty  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
Its  form  iS'  serpentine,  and  its  banks  are 
indented  with  frequent  creeks  and  harbors  ,* 
it  is  subject  to  sudden  squalls,  and  some- 
times, even  when  calm,  to  swells  violent 
;ind  unexpected;  both  are  equally  dange- 
rous. The  latter  are  more  frequently  ex- 
perienced in  the  branch  of  the  lake  that 
terminates  at  Como  than  in  the  other  parts, 
because  it  has  no'  emissary  or  outlet,  such 
as  the  Adda  forms  at  Lecco.  The  moun- 
tains that  border  the  lake  are  by  no 
means  either  barren  or  naked;  their  lower 
regions  are  generally  covered  with  olives, 
vines,  and    orchards;  the  middle  is  encircled 
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with  groves  of  chestnut  of  great  height 
and  expansioD ,  and  the  upper  regions  are 
«itber  downs,  or  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  very  elevated 
ridges,  which  are  necessarily  either  naked 
or  covered  with  snow.  Their  sides  are  sel- 
dom formed  of  one  continued  steep ,  btit 
usually  interrupted  by  fields  and  levels  ex- 
tending in  some  places  into  wide  plains , 
which  supply  abundant  space  for  every  kind 
of  cultivation.  These  fertile  plains  are  ge- 
nerally at  one-third,  and  sometimes  at  two- 
thirds,  of  the  total  elevation.  On  or  near 
these  levels  are  most  of  the  towns  and  villa* 
ges,  that  so  beautifully  diversify  the  sides  oi 
the  mountains. 

But  cultivation  is  not  the  only  source  of 
the  riches  of  the  Lartan  teiritory:  various 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  now 
as  they  were  anciently,  spread  over  its  sur- 
face ,  end  daily  opened  in  the  bowels  of 
its  mountains;  besides  quarries  of  marble, 
which  supply  Milan  and  all  the  neighbor- 
ing cities  with  the  materials  and  the  orna- 
ments  of  their  most  magni6cent  churches. 

Nor  are  (  were  I  should  say  )  the  bor- 
ders   of  the    Larian    lake    destitute    of   lite- 
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rary  establishraeuts.  Several  convents,  and 
some  collegiate  churches  kept  or  patronis- 
ed schools,  and  spread  knowledge  and  citI- 
lization  over  the  sarface  of  a  country  ap- 
parently rugged  and  abandoned.  Collegiate 
churches ,  especially  where  all  the  canons 
without  exception,  are  obliged  to  reside  nine 
months  in  the  year  (  as  in  the  district  of 
Milan,  and  indeed  in  all  catholic  countries  ) 
bave  always  appeared  to  me  of  great  utility 
iu  the  country  in  general,  and  particularly 
in  remote  tracts  and  unfrequented  provinces. 
The  persons  promoted  to  stalls  in  >  these 
establishments  are  generally  such  as  have 
acquired  reputation  as  authors,  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  universities  and  colleges 
as  professors,  or  rendered  themselves  service- 
able as  tutors  in  private  education  .  The 
conversation  of  such  men  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  propagate  a  spirit  of  application  and 
improvement  in  the  vicinity  of  their  Chap.* 
ter;  while  the  service  of  the  church,  al- 
ways supported  in  such  establishments  with 
great  decency  and  even  splendor,  strength- 
ened the  influence  of  religion,  and  with  it 
extended  the  graces  and  the  charities  which 
ever  accompany  its  steps.  To  these  we  may 
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add,  that  the  decoratioos,  both  external  and 
internal  of  these  churches  and  of  the  build- 
ings annexed  to  them,  not  only  give  em- 
ployment almost  constant  to  numerous  ar- 
tisans, but  moreover  inspire  and  kpep  alive 
a  taste  for  the  fine  artsj  and  to  the  number 
of  such  establishments  and  to  their  splen- 
did embellishments  we  may  perhaps  ascribe 
that  relish  for  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  and  that  nice  discernment  in 
these  arts,  so  generally  prevalent  in  Italy, 
and  observable  even  in  peasants  and  day-> 
labourers.  The  entire  suppression  therefore 
of  such  foundations,  which  is  now  taking 
place  almost  all  over  the  continent,  is  to 
be  lamented  as  impolitic  and  mischievous  > 
and  likely  in  its  consequences  to  deterio- 
rate the  taste,  and  gradually  to  barbarize 
the  manners  of  the  people  at  large ;  and  in 
a  special  manner,  of  the  inhabitants  of  wild 
and  mountainous   regions. 

I  cannot  turn  from  the  Larlan  lake  without 
reminding  the  reader  of  the  verses  in  which 
Claudiau  alludes  to  its  magnitude,  the  fer- 
tility of  its  banks,  and  the  mountains  that 
border  it. 
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'-».     Protinas  umbrosa  qua  reilit  littai  oliva 
Larias,  et  dulci  mentitur  Nerea  flucta, 
Parva  papp«  lacum  praetervalat.  Ocius  Jade 
Scandit  ioaccesaos  bramali  sidere  mootes. 

De  Bella  G^tico. 
We  set  out  from  Menaggto  abont  ten 
o'clock,  aod  took  our  way  towards  the  lake 
ot  Lugano  on  foot,  first  over  a  fine  hill, 
and  then  through  a  most  delightful  vale,  be- 
tween two  very  lofty  and  steep ,  but  ver- 
dant mountains.  From  the  snmmit  of  the  hill 
we  looked  down  on  the  Lario,  and  had  also 
a  distinct  view  of  a  considerable  part  of  its 
eastern  branch ,  the  Lago  di  Lecco .  The 
latter  part  of  the  valley  through  which  we 
passed,  seems ,  at  some  distant  period ,  to 
have  been  under  water,  as  it  is  low  and 
swampy,  and  terminates  in  a  lesser  lake, 
called  from  its  situation  Lago  di  Piano.  The 
picturesque  hill  which  rises  beyond  this 
lake  appears  from  the  marshy  flats  that 
surround  it ,  as  if  it  had  once  been  an  is- 
land .  The  traveller  on  passing  the  valley- 
ought  to  turn  round  occasionally,  in  order 
to  behold  the  magnificenE  barrier  of  cragg/ 
rocks  that  close  it  behind. 
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LAGO  DI  LUGANO. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Vor~ 
lezza,  six  miles  from  Menaggio,  and  imme- 
diately embarked  on  the  Lago  di  Lugano. 
This  lake  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  in 
breadth  from  three  to  six,  and  of  immense 
depth ;  indeed,  in  some  places,  it  is  said 
to  be  almost  unfathomable.  Its  former  name 
was  Ceresius  Lacus ;  but  whether  known 
to  the  ancients,  or  produced,  as  some  have 
imagined,  by  a  sudden  convulsion  in  the- 
fifth  or  sixth  century ,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertamed.  The  banks  are  formed  by  the, 
sides  of  two  mountains,  so  steep  as  to  af- 
ford little  room  for  villages  or  even  cotta> 
ges,  and  so  high,  as  to  cast  a  blackening 
shade  over  the  Surface  of  the  waters.  Their 
rocky  bases  are  oftentimes  so  perpendicu- 
lar, and  descend  so  rapidly  into  the  gulph 
below,  without  shelving  or  gradation,  as  noC 
to  allow  shelter  for  a  boat,  or  even  foot- 
ing for  a  human  being.  Hence,  although 
covered  with  wood  hanging  in  vast  mas- 
ses of  verdure  from  the  precipices,  and  al- 
though bold  and  magnificent  in  the  highest 
degree  from    theii  hulk   and   elevation,  yet 
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they  inspire  sensations  of  awe  ratLer  than 
of  pleasure.  The  traveller  feels  a  sort  of 
terror  as  he  glides  under  them,  and  dreads 
lest  rocks  should  close  over  hira,  or  some 
fragment  descend  from  the  crag,  and  bury 
hira    suddeal;   in   the    abyss. 

To  this  general  description  there  are  sc' 
veral  exceptions,  and  in  particular  with  re- 
ference to  that  part,  which  expanding  west- 
ward forms  the  bay  of  Lugano.  The  banks 
here  slope  off  gently  towards  the  south 
and  west,  presenting  fine  hills,  fields,  and 
villas  ,  with  the  town  itself  in  the  centre, 
consisting  in  appearance  of  several  noble 
lines  of  buildings.  On  the  craggy  top  of. 
the  promontory  on  one  side  of  this  bay 
stands  a  castle ;  the  towering  summit  of 
the  opposite  cape  opens  into  green  downs 
striped  with  forests ,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance in  scenery  and  elevation  to 
the  heights  of  Vallombrosa .  The  snowy 
pinnacles  and  craggy  masses  of  the  neigh~ 
boring  Alps  rise  behind  the  town,  and  form 
an  immense  semicircular  boundary .  The 
town  is  said  to  be  pretty,  and  the  climate 
is  considered  as    mild    and  genial . 

Lugano  fijrmerly    enjoyed    prosperity    and 
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independence  under  the  protection  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons.  In  the  late  revolntionary 
war  it  was  seized  by  the  French,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Cisalpine  nepublic.  The  change 
was  not  very  popular,  as  may  be  imagin- 
ed; however  submission  was  unavoidable, 
till,  impoverished  by  taxes,  and  teased  by 
swarms  of  blood-suckers  under  the  titles  of 
prefects,  mayors,  commissiooers,  etc.  the  in- 
habitants yielded  to  the  impulse  of  cou- 
rage, threw  off  the  yoke,  and  expelled  the 
Cisalpine  officers.  It  was  in  actual  rebellion 
when  we  passed ,  and  it  had  our  cordial 
but  unavailing  wishes.  In  front  of  the  town  . 
we  sailed  under  a  lofty  moinitain.  covered  %yun 
with  wood,  and  projecting  into  the  lake.  .  , 
Its  interior  is  hollowed  into  a  variety  of 
caverns  (  called  by  the  people  tontine  )  re- 
markable f<x  coolness  and  dryness .  Here 
the  citizens  of  Lugano  store  their  wine  and 
corn,  and  in  the  summer  months  they  keep 
their  meat  here,  which,  even  in  the  most 
sultry  weather,  remains  untainted  for  a  consi- 
derable time. 

The  bay  of  Lagana  lies    nearer  the  south- 
ern than  the  northern  extremity  ef  the  take, 
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wbicb,  a  few  miles  beyond  it,  again  ex- 
pands and  forms  three  other,  branches.  One 
of  the  branches,  bending,  northward,  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  dischiirges  itself  by 
the  river  Tresa  into  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
In  turning  from  Luganoy  the  depth  of  the 
lake  is,  'wfaere  narrowest,  considerably  di- 
minished, a  circumstance  ascribed  to  the  fall 
of  a  vast  promontory .  The  same  effect  is 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  same 
cause  lower  down,  near  a  town  called  M«- 
lano.  These  tremendous  falls  are  occasion- 
ed principally  by  the  action  of  subterraneous 
.  waters  that  hollow  the  mouutain  iuto  ca- 
verns, and  sometimes  force  their  way  tiirough 
its  sides,  tearing-  it  asunder  as  they  rush 
forth,  and  hurling  its  fragments  into  the  lake 
below  •  Such  an  event  happened  in  the 
year  i528,  and  nearly  swept  away  a  little 
town  called  Campione,  almost  opposite  hu- 
gano;  and  again  in  the  year  1710  near  the 
Tresa  (the  emissary  or  outlet  of  the  lake)  its 
channel  moreover  was  choked  with  the  ruins 
of  a  neighboring  mountain.  Hence  we  may  con- 
clude, that  those  who  ascribe  the  origin 
of  the  lake  itself  to  an  internal  conv^ioa , 
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derive  some  presumptive  aad  ptausibik  argu- 
ments to  support  their  conieclure  from  tbe 
frequency  of  similar  accidents. 

As  we  advanced,  the  boatoieo  pointed  to 
some  distant  caverns  on  the  bank,  as  hav- 
ing once  been  tbe  receptacles  of  a  troop 
of  banditti,  who  infested  the  lake  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  by  the  secrecy-  and  the  extent 
of  their  subterraneous  retreats,  long  eluded 
the  pursuit  of  government.  We  glided  over 
the  latter  part  in  the  silence  and  obscurity 
of  evening,  and  landed  at  about  half  past 
seven  at  Porto,  The  carriages  had  here  been 
appointed  to  meet  us,  and  as  accommoda- 
tions are  very  indifferent,  being  only  a  vil- 
lage, we  immediately  set  out  for  yarese. 
The  distance  is  seven  miles.  The  country 
is  said  to  be  very  beautitiil ,  but  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  prevented  us  from  observ- 
ing tbe  scenery. 

At  Bisusckio,  the  first  village  from  PortOy 
there  is  a  villa  belonging  to  a  family  called 
the  Cicogna ,  surrounded  with  a  garden , 
veramente  Inglese,  for  so  they  assured  us. 
In  a  country  like  this,  where  there  is  so 
great  variety  of  ground,   so  much  water,  so 
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inach  wood,  and  so  much  zaoantain,  nothing 
is  wantiBg  to  make  a  garden  or  park  truly 
English  but  a  little  judgment ,  and  some 
partiality  for  a  rural  life  to  bring  it  iuto 
action.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  taste, 
so  conformable  to  nature,  and  so  favorable 
both  to  public  and  private  felicity  should 
be  UDCommon  in  a  countrj  pre-eminently 
adorned  with  all  the  charms  calculated  to 
inspire  and  nourish  it. 

Non  iillus  aratro 

Digant  faono&j  iqoalent  nbduclia  arva  coloniS'. 
Georg.  i. 

Farese  is  a  small  and  deanly  town.  It 
seems  formed  principally  aS  the  villas  of 
some  of  the  Milanese  nt^ility:  the  Ionic 
front  of  the  principal  church  was  the  only,' 
object  that  attracted  my  attention. 

From  Varese-t  having  sent  the  carriages  to 
Novara,  we  proceeded  post  in  the  vehicles 
of  the  country  to  havena .  We  set  out  about 
half  past  nine  .  The  country  which  we  tra- 
versed, when  considered  as  bordering  upon 
the  Alps,  may  be  called  flat,  but  it  is  in 
reality  varied  with  fine  swells  and  undu- 
lations. Us  principal  ornament  is  the  Lago  di 
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f^arese,  au  expanse  of  vrater  very  nolite  m 
itself,  though  it  loses  mtich  of  its  real  mag- 
nitade  from  the  comparison  which  is  perpe- 
tually made  between  this  take  and  three  in- 
land seas  in  it»  immediate  vicinity.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  of  an  oval  form,  about  twelve 
miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth.  Its  banks 
slope  gently  to  the  verge  of  Ibe  water,  and 
are  covered  with  alt  the  luxuciancy  of  vege- 
tation. Fields  of  deep  verdure  bordered  by 
loHy  trees ;  bills  covered  with  thickets  j  villas 
shaded  with  pines  and  poplars ;  villages  en- 
circled with  vineyards,  strike  the  traveller 
wherever  lie  turns  bis  eye,  and  amuse  him 
Ds  he  wanders  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
with  a  continual  picture  of  fertility  and  of 
happiness. 
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CHAP.  m. 

The  Logo  Maggiore  or  Verbanas  —^  Its 
Islands— hake  of  Magotzo—V^ale  ofOssola 
— Sempione —  Arona  — Colossal  Statue  of 
St.  Charles — Observations  on  the  Lakes^ 
Comparison  Between  the  Italian  and 
British  Lakes —  Novara—V^ercelli — Plain 
of  Turin. 

xVboot  twelve  o'clock 'we  arrived  at  Laf^no, 
A  large  and  handsome  village  on  a  bay  of  the . 
hago  Maggiore.  Close  to  this  village  nor>- 
.tbward  rises  «  rough  craggy  mountain ,  that 
pours  a  GonsbiDt  stream  in  a  cascade  from 
its  hollow  bosom.  In  front  spreads  the  LagO 
Maggiore ,  in  its  widest  expansion.  The 
ancient  na  me  of  tb  is  lak  e  was  f^erba- 
nus  ;  its  modern  appellation  is  derived  from 
its  greater  magnitude,  or  rather  from  its  su- 
perior beauty ;  for  in  this  latter  quality  only  is 
the  harian  lake  inferior  to  it.  Opposite  the  bay 
of  Laveno  opens  another  bay,  and  in  the  cea- 
tre  of  the  latter  rise  the  Borromean  islands , 
which  are  considered  as  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  lake,  and  ranked  indeed  among 
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the  woaders  of  Italy.  To  these  islands,  tLei-c- 
fore  ,  we  immediately  bent  our  course. 

As  we  rowed  along  gently  io  order  to 
enjoy  the  magnificent  prospect  that  opened 
around  us  in  every  direction ,  we  were  in- 
formed by  the  boatmen  that  we  were  then 
iu  the  widest  and  deepest  part  of  the  Ver- 
hano.  Its  breadth  may  be  here  about  seven 
or  eight  miles ,  while  the  plummet  descends 
to  the  enormous  depth  of  eighteen  hundred, 
feet  I  The  imagination  takes  alarm  at  the 
idea  of  skimming  in  a  light  boat  over  the 
sur&ce  of  such  a  tremendous  abyss ,  and 
even  thti  travettcr,  who  has  been  tost  in  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  or  lifted  on  the  swells  of  the 
ocean ,  may  here  eye  the  approaching  shore 
with  some  degree  of  complacency  . 

We  first  landed  on  the  hola  Bella ,  as  the 
first  in  fame  and  the  most  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance .  It  derives  the  epithet  of  beatai/ul 
from  the  palace  and  gardens  which  cover  its 
surface.  The  palace  stands  on  the  extremity 
of  the  island ,  and  almost  hangs  over  the 
water.  It  contains  upon  the  lower  story  a 
suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  grot- 
tos,  paved,  lined,  and  even  covered  with 
spars,  shells,  and  party  colored  marbles,  and 
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in  appearance  ,  delightfully  cool  and  refresh- 
iug.  Two  magnificent  saloons  in  the  princi- 
pal story  form  the  state  apartments ;  the 
other  rooms  are  not  worth  notice.  The  gar- 
den occupies  nearly  the  whole  island.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pyramid  formed  of  ten  terraces  ris* 
iiig  above  each  other,  and  terminating  in  a 
square  platform.  The  terraces  have  gravel 
walks  their  whole  length;  they  are  bordered 
with  flowers,  and  their  wails  are  covered 
with^  fruit  trees.  Rows  of  orange  and  citron 
shade  the  walks;  and  gigantic  statues,  which 
when  near  appear  grotesque ,  crowd  the  cor- 
ners and  front  the  palace.  The  parterres  are 
watered  by  fountains  that  rise  in  different 
parts  of  the  edlQce  ,  and  fait  in  sheets  from 
marble  vases.  The  area  of  the  pyramid  co- 
vers a  space  of  four  hundred  feet  square ;  the 
platform  on  its  summit  is^  fifty  feet  square  $ 
and  its  whole  elevation  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  terraces  are  supported  by  ar- 
cades ,  which  form  so  many  grand  galleries 
or  green-houaes  ,  where  the  more  tender 
plants  and  flowers  are  ranged  during  the  win- 
ter. The  form  and  arrangement  of  this  gar- 
den have  been  the  subject  of  great  admira- 
tion during  part  of  the  last  century  >  and  the 
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Isold  Bella  has  been  represcated  hy  many 
as  a  ten-eatrial  paradise,  an  eochanted  island ,' 
the  abode  of  Calypso,  the  garden  of  Armida*. 
In  process  of  time  when  the  public  taste 
changed,  and  strait  walks  and  parterres  ani^ 
terraces  with  their  formal  accompaniments 
-were  exploded ,  the'  Uola  Bella  forfeited  its 
fame  ;  the  sp«ll  was  dissolved  ;  the  fairy 
scenes  vanished  j  and  nothing  remained  but 
a  dull  heavy  mass ,  a  heap  of  deformity.  But 
if  it  was  then  too  much  panegyrized ,  it  is 
DOW  perhaps  too  much  despised.  Praise  is 
Zae  to  the  man  whor  had  taste  and  discern- 
ment enough  to  select  such  a  spot  for  his  re- 
sidence ,  especially  aa  it  was  onginally  a 
bare  tmd  c»-aggf  or  rather  shapeless  rock , 
and  had  no  recommendation ,  but  its  site  tilt 
then  nnnotieed.  In  the  next  place  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  applaud  the  nobleman  who , 
instead  of  wasting  his  income  in  the  fashio-- 


■  Burnet,  who  it  enthusiastic  in  aboae  on\y, 
Vh«a  detcribiDg  (hit  islsnri,  far  ooce  rises  into 
paoegyric;  pronounces  it  to  be  tite  finest  summer 
mideiice  in  the  worlJ,  and  rapturously  gives  it 
the  epithet  enchanted.  ■*- 
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nabte  amasemeaU  of  a  neighboring  capital  , 
devoted  it  to  works  which  gave  employment 
to  thousands  of  hands,  difiused  riches  over  a 
large  extent  of  country ,  and  converted  three 
hai;ren  cngs  into  as  many  productive  and 
populous  islands.  EdiGces  that  give  a  perma- 
nent beauty  to  a  countjpy,  that  ererciae  the 
taste  and  the  talents  of  the,  age  in  which 
they  are  erected  ,  and  become  moDuments  of 
that  taste  and  of  those  talents  to  posterity,, 
are  at  least  a  proof  of  public  spirit,  and 
deserve  our  praise  and  our  acknowiedgment. 
To  this  we. may  add  ,  that  if  pleasant  walks 
at  all  seasons ,  and  the  niost  delicious  fruit 
in  abundance ,  be  objects  of  importance  in 
gardening ;  we  must  allow  the  merit  of  uti- 
lity to  an  arraDgemeot  which  multiplies 
space,  sunshine,  and  shade,  and  adapts  itself 
in  some  measure  to  the  state  of  the  weather  ; 
and  to  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor.  How- 
ever, even  modern  taste  will  be  gratified  and 
delighted  with  a  grove,  lining  the  north  side 
of  the  garden ,  formed  of  various  evergreens , 
but  particularly  of  bay  (  laurel  )  of  great 
height  and  most  luxuriant  foliage.  A  path 
winding  in  an  easy  curve  through  this  thick- 
et leads    to  a  town  ,    and  tkencQ  to  ^e  pa- 
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laee.  This  groTe ,  from  its  resemUaace  to 
domestic  scenery,  awakeas  some  pleasing  re- 
coIlectioDS  in  the  nUDd  of  an  English  traveller.' 
A  high  wall  surrounds  the  whole  island  , 
but  it  is  so  coDstruct«d"as  to  form.. a  ter- 
race ^  aud  thus  to  add  the  prospect.  The'p:08^ 
pect ,  particularly  from  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid ,  is  truly  magnificent:  the  vast  expanse' 
of  water  .immediately  under  the  eye,  with  ihtf 
neighboring  islands  covered  with  houses  snd^ 
trees  ;  the  bay  of  Magoizo  bordered  with  lofty 
bills  westward,  eastward  the  town  of  l^at/eria 
with  its  towering  mountain,  to  the  south,  tbe 
winding  of  the  lake  with  numberless  itillages,' 
sooietimeson  the  margin  of  the  water,  some- 
times on  gentle  swells^  and  sometimes  on  the* 
sides  and  crags  of  mountains ;  to  the  north,  firsiT 
the  tittle  town  of  Palanza ,  at-  the  foot  of  A 
bold  promontory',  then  a  succession  of  villas 
ges  .ind  mountains  bordering  the  lake  as  it 
strt?tches  in  a  bold  sweep  towards  the  yiJps, 
and  lose^  itself  amid  their  snow-crawned 
pinnacles,  all  fill  the  mind  with  enthusiastic 
delight.*     The  banks  of  the    take  -  are  well 


•-  Ths  present  eaiiorhBSi  hert  takta  the  iilrerfy' 
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wooded ,  and  finely  raried  with  a  perpetaa] 
iatermixture  of  vineyard  aod  forest,  of  arable 
and  meadow  ground  *,  of  plain  and  mountain. 
-This  latter  circumstanoe  indeed  characterizes 
the  Ltt^  Maggiore-jtsi^  distinguishes  it  from 
&tf^hers  which  are  enclosed  is  a  pei*petual 
and  uninterrupted  ridge  of  mountains  \  while 
here  the  ehain  is  frequently  broken  bj  in- 
tervening plains  and  vallies.  This  interrup- 
tion not  only  ealivens  its  surface  by  admitt- 
ing more  tight  and  sunshine ,  but  apparently 
adds  to  its  extent  bj  removing  its  bounda- 
ries >  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  greater 
clevatiMi  to  the  mouatalos  by  bringmg  them 
into  contrast  with  the  plains.  Another  cir- 
«Qrastance,  common  mdeed  to  all  these  lakes, 
•ontributes  much  to  enliven  their  borders  ; 
it  u,  that  alt  the  villages  with  their  churches 
are  built  of  white  stone ,  and  have^  particn- 


to  maVe  ifaii  little  addition  at  well  as  alteralioa 
of  the  atopt  ia  order  lo  oooclude  (he  tentencet 
at  there  are  in  the  original  do  less  than  lixteen 
lines,  wilhaut  a  sioglfi  verb. 

•  The  present  editor  tales    the  liberty  (o  add 
the  word  ground  for  the  adjeotiTe  to  agree  with. 
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larly  ia  distant  perspective  and  in  high  situa- 
tions ,  a  Tery .  splendid  and  palace-like  ap- 
pearance. 

The  bank  nearest  to  the  Isola  Bella  is 
formed  of  a  bold  swell  covered  with  a  fo- 
rest ,  and  intersected  by  several  dells ,  the 
beds  of  monntain  torrents.  The  foliage  of 
this  forest  was  even  at  this  season  ,  of  a 
fresh  and  vivid  green ,  and  it  hansonoed 
admiraUy  with  the  gleam  of  the  waters  be- 
low ,  and  with  the  deep  azure  firmament 
above.  On  the  side  of  the  island  that  feces 
this  forest  t  a  church  with  a  fisw  hoiuef 
forms  a  little  village. 

About  hM  a  mile  westward  from  the  Taola 
Sella  is  the  Isola  dei  Pescatori ,  so  called 
from  the  ordinary  occupation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  nearly  covered  with  houses ,  and 
with  its  church  makes  a  pretty  object  in  the 
general  view  ,  but  has  no  claim  to  nearer 
inspection.  Its  poimhition  amounts  to  about 
one  thousand. 

The  Isola  Madre  risM  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  north  from  the  Isola  Bella.  The  south- 
em  part  of  this  island  is  occupied  by  terra- 
ces ;  its  northern  side  is  covered  with  a . 
wood ;  its  summit  is  crowned  with  a  villa. 
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The  terraces  are  formed  oo  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  va.a,y  be  cooaidered  almost  as  natu- 
ral;  the  villa  is  spacious,  but  looks  cold 
and  uncomfortable.  The  wood  is  formed  of 
laurel,  cypress  ,  and  pine  ,  and  is  the  more 
beautiful  for  being  neglected.  This  island  is 
indeed  iu  the  whole  less  disfigured  by  ill 
directed  art  ,  uud  for  that  reason  more  pic- 
turesque and  more  Itkely  to  please  English 
travellers  than  the  Isola  Bella .  notwithstand- 
ing the  more  flattermg  appellation  of  the 
latter. 

From  Isola  Madre  we  sailed  up  the  bay  of 
Magotzo  lying  full  west,  and  landed  at  its 
extremity,  whence  we  walked  over  a  rough 
stony  road  about  three  miles  ,  and  about 
eight  o'clock  arrived  at  Magotzo.  The  inn 
seemed  poor  and  dirty ,  but  th^  people  were 
obliging.  Next  morning  we  arose  at  day- 
break ,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  contem- 
plating, the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  little  town  of  Magotzo  is  situate  on 
the  western  extremity  of  a  lake  nearly  oval, 
three  mites  iu  lengih ,  in  breadth  one  and 
a  half,  bordered  on  the  south  and  north  by 
hills  bold  but  not  too  steeps  wild  yet  finely 
wooded.  It  ii    leparated  from.. the  /^tfriiuM 
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(  Lago  Maggiore  )  by  a  plain  of  luxuriant 
verdiire ,  divided  by  rows  of  poplars  into 
namberless  meadows ;  and  intersected  hj  a 
narrow  stream  >vinding  along  the  road  sidf*  y 
navigable  only  when  iwelled  by .  abundant 
r^ins.  This  streamlet  forms  a  communicatioi> 
between  the  two  lakes. 

About  seven  o'  clock  we  mounted  onr  hor- 
ses ,  and  advanced  towards  Domo  d'  Ossola 
through  one  of  the  most  delightful  valltes' 
that  Alpine  solitudes  enclose  ,  or  the  foot  of 
the  wanderer  ever  traversed.  It  is  from  two 
to  seven  miles  wide,  encompassed  by  moun- 
tains, generally  of  a  craggy  and  menacing 
aspect,  but  not  unfrequently  softened  by  ver- 
dure, wood,  and  cultivation.  It  is  closed  atone 
end  fay  the  towering  summits  of  Sentpione, 
whitened  with  everlasting  snows.  Through  the 
middle  of  the  valley  meanders  a  river  called 
Tosa ,  wide  and  smooth ,  narrow  and  rough 
alternately.  The  road  sometimes  crosses  mea- 
dows, sometimes- borders  the  stream  shaded 
by  the  poplar ,  the  lime ,  and  the  weeping 
birch  }  here  it  winds  up  the  mountaina  , 
and  edges  the  biink  of  the  precipice ,  and 
Uiere  it  intersects  groves  and  vineyards ,  pass-' 
iog  under  vin^  carried   ever  it* on  trellts-' 
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■work ,  and  interwoven  into  arbours  of  im- 
jnense  leogUi  and  impenetrable  foliage. 

About  three  miles  from  Domo  d'  Ossola  we 
crossed  the  riTCr  in  a  ferry  boat,  passed  a 
tnarsby  plain  covered  with  underwood,  and 
entered  tbe  town  about  one  o'clock.  Tbence 
we  immediately  proceeded  by  an  excellent 
road  towards  Sempione, 

This  mountain  ,  the  object  of .  our  excur- 
aioD ,  is  one  of  tlie  highest  of  tbe  Italian 
Alps }  it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  > 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  passage  of  Bona- 
parte previous  to  tbe  bnttle  of  Marengo. 
A  road  is  now  making  over  it  under  tbe  di- 
rection of  tbe  French  govemiiieflt,  in  order 
to  open  an  easy  military  commuoication  with 
MUan,  and  thus  to  secure  tbe  dependence 
of  the  Italian  republic.  Tbe  ascrat  and  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  road  commences  at  tbe 
spot  where  the  torrent  of  Dtvario  bursts 
through  a  vast  chasm  in  the  rock,  and  rush- 
es headlong  into  tbe  valley  of  Ossola . 
Over  this  chasm  a  bridge  is  to  be  thrown , 
an  undertaking  bold  in  appearance ,  but  in 
reality  not  difficult ,  as  tbe  shallowness  of 
the  water  in  summer  enables  them  to  ky 
th«  fi)undalion  with  ease,  while  tbe  rock  on 
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each  side  forms  immoveable  abutments.  The 
fHers  were  nearly  fioished.  The  road  then , 
like  all  the  Alpine  passages  ,  ibllows  the 
windings  of  the  defile  ,  and  the  course  of 
the  torrent ,  sometimes  a  on  level  with  its 
bank  ,  and  at  other  times  raised  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain  ,  and  on  the  verge  of 
a  precipice.  To  enlarge  the  passage  y  the 
rock  has  in  many  places  been  blown  up  ; 
an  operation  carrying  on  as  we  passed  ,  and 
adding ,  by  the  echo  of  the  explosion  ,  not  a 
little  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  la  one 
spot,  vvhere  the  mass  of  granite  which  over- 
bung  the  torrent  was  too  vast  to  he  misplac- 
ed and  too  prominent  to  be  worked  exter- 
nally ,  it  was  hollowed  out,  and  an  opening 
made  of  about  sixty  feet  in  length  ,  twelve 
in  breadth ,  and  as  many  in  height.  This 
cavern  is  represented  by  the  French  as  an 
unusual,  and  grand  effort,  a  monument  of 
exertion  and  perseverance  :  butj  how  insigni- 
ficant dees  it  appear  when  compared  to  the 
grotto  of  Positipo  ,  or  to  the  gate  of  Salz- 
burg*.  The  ascent  is  very  gradual,  and  per- 


'  The  rpa<»oas  galleties  vorked  tbToogb  Ike 
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fectly  safe  and  cotnmadious.  It  is  therefore 
likely  to  ■  become  ,  wben  finished ,  the  prin- 
cipal commumcatioQ  between  Italy,  France, 
and  Switzerland  ;  since  do  art  can  render 
the  mountains  ,  Cenis ,  St.  Bernard  ,  and 
St.  Gothard ,  so  secure  aad  practicable. 

Beyond  the  spot  where  the  rock  Is  per- 
forated, the  road  reaches  an  elevation  too 
cold  for  the  viae,  and  the  face  of  nature 
resigns  the  warm  features  of  Italy .  Indeed, 
a  little  beyond  the  next  village,  called 
Gondo ,  where  the  traveller  passes  from 
Pueze  to  Imgutz,  the  language  ilself  alters; 
and  German,  more  conformable  to  the  mg- 
gedness  of  the  situation,  assumes  the  place 
of  Italian.  The  village  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  mountain,  stands  not  on,,  but  near, 
the  summit,  and  is  called  by  its  inhabi- 
tants Sempelendorf,  Its  Latin  appellation  is 
supposed  to  be  Mons  Caepioais;  or  Sempra- 
nil,  now  Sempione. 


loUd  rock  at  Gibraltar,  and  forroed  into  aerial 
batteriej,  are  far  superior  to  ihe  above-meationsd 
gritltot  bolh  in  esteat  and  in  difliculty  of 
tiKiioutioil.  -         '  • 
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As  the  road  was  merely  traced  out,  but 
not  passable  beyond  Gondo,  we  stopped  at 
a  spot  where  the  torrent,  forcing  its  way 
through  two  lofty  rocks,  takes  a  sudden 
turn ,  because  the  scenery  here  appeared 
particularly  magnificent  Indeed,  in  descend- 
ing, the  grandeur  of  the  defile  is  seen  to 
more  advantage  in  all  its  parts.  On  the 
bank  opposite  the  road,  the  mountains  rose 
in  large  perpendicular  masses  of  brown  rock, 
and  swelling  to  a  prodigious  elevation ,  dis- 
played on  theif  craggy  summits  a  few  scat- 
tered plants,  and  sometimes  woods  of  pine, 
fir,  and  beech.  Behind  ns,  were  the  snow- 
clad  pinnacles  of  Sempione,  and  in  front 
a  ridge  of  towering  rocks  that  overhang 
the  vale  of  the  Tosa .  The  severity  and 
terror  of  the  prospect  increases  at  every 
«tep  as  we  approached  the  entrance  of  tho 
defile,  and  the  view  from  the  bridge  pass-  ' 
iog  through  the  cliffs,  where  appareoUy  high- 
est and  darkest,  and  resting  on  the  shin- 
ing glaciers  that  crown  the  mountain,  is 
by  the  contrast  rendered  peculiarly  strik- 
ing, and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  scones 
of  Alpine  Solitude. 
We  had  in  our  progress  noticed   the  mode 
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of  forming  the  road,  and  though  praise  is 
due  to  the  ondertaking,  we  could  not  much 
admire  tbe  executioa.  The  £>undalion  is 
generally  the  natural  rock,  but  where  that 
£iils,  small  stones  are  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute j  all  the  upper  strata  are  formed  in 
the  same  manner  of  small  atones,  and  seem 
ill  calcalated  to  resist  the  fierce  of  torrents, 
er  evcQ  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds  that 
rush  like  hiirricaaes  from  the  gullies  of  the 
slips,  sweep  the  snow  in  clouds  from  the 
frozen  summit,  and  tear  the  trees  and  shrubs 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  mas- 
ses of  stone  employed  by  the  Romans  seem 
much  better  adapted  to  such  situations ,  and 
would  have  resisted  alike  the  action  of  winds 
and  of  waters.  But  the  road  over  Sempione, 
however  commodious  it  may  -  in  time  become, 
is  not  likely  to  equal  the  fia  Appia  j^ 
either  in  solidity  or  in  duratioa;  nor  io' 
deed  is  it  comparable  either  in  conrenience 
or  in  extent  to  the  passage  by  the  Rhae- 
tian  Alp',  or  by  (he  Tyrol,  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  ancient,  and  is  the  best 
aod  moat  frequented  of  all  the  grand  ave- 
nues   to    Kaly. 

We  returned  by  the  same  road,  and  pass* 
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ed  the  night  at  Damo  D'Ossota.  The  first 
part  of  the  name  «£  this  village  or  little 
town  is  Duomo,  the  appellation  alvraya  given 
in  Italy  'to  the  Cnthedi-al,  as  the  -  House  by 
eminence,  and  vras  .ippropriated  to  Oisola, 
becaose  m  it  was  the  pnncipal  chnrch  <;f 
the  whole  valley  to  which  it  gives  itsname. 
It  is  pteasanfly  sitoated  al  the  foot  of  » 
wooded  hill ,  encircled  wjth  fertile  meadows, 
and  much  frequented  by  Milanese  and  Swiss 
merchants.  The  inn  is  tolerri>le. 

Next  moTQtng  we  returned  to  Magotzo, 
and  after  a  slight  repast,  took  a  boat  and 
rowed  across  its  lake .  "We  traversed  the 
meadows  that  enclose  it  to  the  east,  on 
foot ,  and  le-embarked  on  the  Logo  Mag- 
giore.  It  seems  highly  jirobable  that  these 
two  lakes  were  formerly  united,  and  it  is 
possible  that  ihe  .Lago  Maggiore  extended 
its  waters  over  all  Uie  Val  •d'Ossola,  and 
once  bathed  the  feet  of  the  granite  mo-- 
untaios  that  enclose  it .  Strabo  represents 
the  Laeus  Verbanus  as  nineteen  miles  in 
breadth^  that  is,  nearly  the  distance  bet- 
ween Laveno  and  Domo  d'  Ossola ,  a  cir- 
cuoistanoe  not  a  little  favorable  to  this  con- 
jecture.   We  oBce   moce  glided  by  the  Isola 
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Bella,  and  luraing  southward,  left  the  grand 
and  stupendom  boundaries  of  the  oortheui- 
part  of  the  lake  behind  us,  and  found  our- 
selves  amid  the  milder  scenes  or  orDament- 
ed  cultivation,  verdant  swells,  tufted  hil- 
locks, towos,  and  villages,  scattered  confused- 
ly on  each  side. 

.  Approachiog  Arona,  we  were  struck  with 
the  colossal  statue  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
et'ectcd  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the 
town.  It  represents  the  archbishop  in  an 
altitude  equall;  appropriate  to  his  office  and 
to  bis  benevolent  feelings,  as  turned  towards 
Milan,  and  with  an  extended  arm  implor- 
ing ibe  benedictions  of  heaven  upon  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  supported  by.  a  marble  pe- 
destal forty-two  feet  in  height,  and  is  itself 
seventy;  it  is  of  bronze,  and  supposed  to 
be  finely  executed.  If  the  qualities  which, 
according  to  Virgil,  open  Elysium  to  those 
who  possess  them,  can  claim  at  the  same 
time  the  minor  honors  of  a  statue ,  i^^. 
Charles  is  entitled  to  it  under  a  double 
capacity  ,  both  as  a  blameless  priest  and 
as   a    public   benefactor. 

Qaiaqne  sacerdotes  cutidani  vita  manebat 

Quique  sal  memores  alios  fecere  inereiido. 
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It  must  also  l>e  acknowledged,  that  such 
a  moDumeot  of  public  gratitude  and  vene- 
ratioD,  is  highly  honorable  to  the  people 
who  cODceived  and  erected  it.  It  bespeaks 
public  feelings  grand  and  capacious ,  and 
,  while  it  &r  sorpasses  the  diminutive  dis- 
tiactions  of  modern  nations,  it  emulates  the 
style  and  the  imperial  honors  of  the  Rf)- 
mans .  A  little  above  the  town  of  jirona 
stands  a  castle  now  in  ruins.  It  was  once 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Borromtan 
family,  where  St.  Charles  was  born .  Tet 
neither  this  circumstance  nor  its  strength 
and  commanding  posiiion,  could  secure  it 
against  neglect  and  decay. 

Arotta  is  a  little  but  an  active  commer- 
cial  town}  in  the  cathedral  there  are  said 
to  be  some  fine  paintings.  But  it  was  dusk 
when  we  arrived ,  ao4  as  circunistaurea 
did  not  permit  us  to  pass  the  nlgbt  there, 
we  took  a  coach  and  proceeding  to  Novara, 
where  the  carriages  were  waiting ,  arrived 
there  at  a  late  hour. 

We  have  now  taken  leave  of  the  Ita- 
lian lakes ,  and  as  we  turn  from  them,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  express  some  surprise 
that    their    beauties    should    have    been    so 
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IrtUe  noticed  by  ihe  ancients,  even  in  poe- 
try, and  apparently  so  little  known  by  llie 
travelled  and  the  inquisitive.  Virgil  indeed 
Abides  to  tliem  in  general ,  as  conspicaoiu 
features  of  Italian  scenery,  and  mentions 
two  in  particular,  the  Lar'ius  for  its  mag- 
nitude, and  Ae  Benacus  for  its  majestic 
ocean-like  swell*.  CatoUns  speaks  with  fond- 
Hess  of  his  beautiful  villa  on  the  promon- 
tory uf  Sirmio  .  But  these  poets  wore 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  lakes, 
and  had  it  constantly  under  their  eyes  in 
their  youth,  and  not  unfrequently  even  in 
their  -riper  years,  Pliny  the  Elder  meutions 
tiiem  in  a  cursory  manner ,  though  as  a 
native  -eilher  of  Verona  or  of  Comuiriy  be 
might  be  supposed  to  glory  m  them  as  the 
principal  ornaments  of  bis  native  country. 
The  younger  does  enlarge  with  expressions 
of  complacency  on  the  views  of  the  lake  , 


*  The  two  other  lakes  he  omitted,  probably 
because  they  were  little  kaown,  being  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  country,  and  at  a  considerable  dislai.ce 
from  any  great  totrn,  while  the  vicinity  of  Co- 
mum  to  the  Larian,  and  of  Verona  to  (ho  Be- 
stacuiy  gave  pjtblicity  and  fame  to  their  beauties. 
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and  the  charms  of  his  villas  on  its  borders. 
But  neither  be,  nor  even  Virgil  and  Ca^ 
tullus ,  speak  of  them  in  such  terms  of 
adntiration  and  rapture,  as  their  beauty  and 
mageificeQce  seem  calculated  to  inspire . 
Whence  comes  this  apparent  indifiereace  i 
were  the  Homaos  in  general  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  nature  ?  it  cannot  be  suppos- 
ed. Were  the  Latin  poets — were  Virgil  aad 
Horace  inattentive  observers  }  Every  line  in 
their  works   proves  the  contrary. 

Kura  mihi  et  rigai  placeant  in  vallibiu  snoes 
Flamina  amatn  ijlvas<[ue  inglorius,  etc. 

Firgil,   Georg.  ii. 

,     Ego  laadb  ruris  amttni 

Biros,  et  musco  circumlita  saxa  nemosqiic, 

,Hor.  Epist.  lib.  i.  10. 

is  the  language  of  passion  and  enthusiasm. 
Yet  Virgil,  in  the  lines  immediately  follow- 
ing those  which  I  have  cited,  passes  from 
the  magnificent  objects  around  him  and  al- 
most before  his  eyes ,  to  scenery  remote , 
and  certainly  inferior,  perhaps  even  known 
to  him  only  in  description,  and  embellished 
only  by  the  charms  of  poetic  imagery.  Thb 
latter  circumstance  may  perhaps  in  part  ac- 
VOL.    IV.  5 
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cottot  for.  the  apparent  isdifierence  which 
we  have  remarked.  At  the  era  of  these  tn-o 
poets,  Gallia  Cisalpina  was  scarcely  coasi- 
dered  as  a  part  of  Italyj  it  bad  been  suc- 
cessivelj  overruQ  by  various  Gallic  tribes , 
and  those  tribes  had  not  been  long  enough 
subjected  nor  sufEciently  civilized  and  po- 
lished to  assume  the  name  of  Romans.  Their 
country  bad  not  yet  became  the  seat  of  the. 
muses;  it  had  not  been  ennobled  by  glorious 
achievements,  nor  inhabited  by  heroes,  nor 
celebrated  by  poets.  Its  beauty  was  inani- 
mate, its  grandeur  mute,  and  its  forests,  and 
its  lakes,  and  its  mountains,  were  all  si- 
lent solitudes,  unconnected  with  events  and 
destitute  of  recollections.  Such  barren  scenes 
the  poet  contemplates  with  indifference,  and 
willingly  turns  to  regions  where  history  in- 
fuses a  soul  into  nature,  and  lights  up  her 
features  with  memory  and  imagination.  But 
what  this  grand  subalpine  scene  then  want- 
ed, it  has  since  acquired.  One  work  of 
Virgil  has  given  dignity  to  the  Larian  lake; 
one  verse  has  communicated  the  grandeur 
of  the  ocean  to  the  Benacus  5  and  a  few  lines 
have  raised  the  little  streamlet  of  the  Mincius 
above  the  fidl  and  majestic  Di^ube.  • 
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O  icsladinii  aureas 

Dnlcem  qaaa  itrepitais,  Pieri,  tenperai,  .  . 
Totom  hoc  mnnerif  tui  ut. 

Horat.  lib.  it.  3. 

The  lakes  of  Vestmoreland  and  Ciiinber- 
land  are  to  England  y  what  those  of  the 
Milanese  are  to  Italy.  Tet  nooe  of  our  an- 
cient poets  have  noticed  their,  distant  beau- 
ties. They  still  remain  unsung  and  uocon- 
secrated  in  classic  story.  Ooe  of  the  Scot- 
tish lakes  has  lately  been  more  fortunate. 
Tet,  who  ever  heard  of  Loch  Katrine  till 
the  Minstrel  peopled  its  lonely  isle  with 
phaatoms    of  valor   and   of  beauty  ? 

And  sweetly  o>r  the  lake  was  heard  his  siraia 
MiT*d  Tith  the  soandiDg  harp. 

Zadjr  of  the  lake 

Before  we  abandon  the  sot^ect  it  may 
perhaps  be  asked,  what  proportion  in  beauty, 
magnitude,  and  grandeur,  the  British  lakes 
I>ear  to  the  Italian.  England*  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  face  of  nature,  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  miniature  picture  of  Europe  at 
large,  and  its  features,  though  perhaps  equal 
ia  beauty,  are  yet  considered  as  inferior 
in  boldness  and  in  relief  to   the  trtuts  obser- 
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Table  oQ  the  continent.  This  remark  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  its  lakes  and  mt)uii- 
tains ,  which  contract  their  dimensions  and 
almost  sink  into  insignificance  when  compar- 
ed to  similar  objects  in  Alpine  regions.  la 
Vuth,  to  a  traveller  lately  returned  from 
Italy,  Windermere  appears  a  long  pool,  and 
Skiddaw  shrinks  into  a  hillock .  Vllswater 
alone,  in  the  comparative  boldness'  of  its 
lutoks,  may  perhaps  present  a  faint  resem- 
blance to  some  parts  of  the  Lago  di  Como; 
but  the  parallel  is  confined  to  that  single 
feature.  The  rocks  that  frown  over  Butter- 
mere  may  be  Sfifhciently  grand ,  but  how 
insignificant  is  the  sheet  of  water  spread 
beneath  them .  One  of  the  Scotch  lakes 
(  for  the  others  I  have  not  visited  }  Loch 
Lomond,  reminded  me  of  the  Benacus  in 
ihe  wideness  of  its  expanse  and  in  the 
gradual  swell  of  its  banks.  But  the  resem- 
blance goes  no  further  J  for,  admitting  that 
the  little  islands  interspersed  in  the  broad 
part  of  the  lake  have  a  considerable  share 
of  beauty,  yet  the  heavy  lumpish  form  of 
Benlomond ,  its  heathy  sides  and  nak«d 
brow,  with  the  lifeless  masses  around  it, 
which    form    the    only    grand    features    the 
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prospect  can  pretend  to,  are  very  indifferent 
substitutes  for  the  noble  Alpine  ridge  tbat 
borders  the  Benacus ,  and  presents  every 
mouDtain-form  and  color  from  the^ilrve  to 
the  pinnacle,  from  the  deep  tints  of  the  fo- 
rest to  the  dazzling  brightness  of  snovr.  When 
to  these  conspicuous  advantages  we  add  the 
life  and  interest  which  such  scenes  derive 
from  churches,  villas,  hamlets  and  towns, 
placed  as  if  by  the  band  of  a  painter  in 
the  most  striking  situations,  so  as  to  con- 
trast with  and  relieve  the  horror  of  the 
surrounding  picUire,  we  describe  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  features  which  distinguish 
the  lakes  of  Italy ,  and  give  them  an  un- 
disputed   superiority.  * 


*  I  am  williog  to  believe  all  that  is  related 
of  the  matchlesf  beauties  of  the  lake  of  E-illarney, 
bat  ■■  I  have  nol  had  lh«  pleasare  of  seeiag 
them,  I  cannot  iatrpiluce  them  iato  the  compa- 
rison. However,  they  seem  to  be  too  oUen  cloud- 
ed irith  mists  aad  drenched  in  rain,  to  be  capa- 
ble of  disputing  the  palm  of  beauty  with  scenes 
lighted  up  by  the  constant  sanshine  and  the  asure 
■kies'  of  Italy.  Of. the  Helvetian  lakes  wa  may 
perhaps   ditcoarse   hereafter.  At  present  I  shall 
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AAAe  lactu  taDtos  te  Lnri  maxinie,  teqas 
Flactibai  «t  fremiia  auurgeDi  Benace  narino. 

Havis^  taken  a  slight  refreshment  at  No- 
vara,  as  the  night  was  far  advanced,  we 
determined  to  continue  our  journey  j  espe- 
cially as  the  district  which  we  were  about 
to  traverse  was  a  dead  flat,  intersected  with 
canals,  and  planted  with  rice,  the  distin- 
guishiog  mark  of  an  nnwholesome  and  unin- 
teresting country. 

In  leaving  Novara  I  need  only  observe, 
that  it  is  an  episcopal  city  of  great  antiqai- 
ty,  bat  of  little  renown  either  in  ancient 
or  modem  times ,  so  that  its  Roman  name 
is  the  only  title  it  has  to  the  traveller's 
attentiaa.  The  night  was  clear  and  refresh- 
ing. At  a  little  distance  from  Novara  we 
passed  the  y4gogna ,  and  about  break  of 
day  we  crossed  the  Sesia,  a  wide  bat  then 
shallow  river,  and  immediately  alter  enter- 
ed Vercellt,  a  very  ancient  city,  still  re- 
taining its  Roman  name,  and  probably  con- 


only  tay,  that  they  are  oa  the  wron^  side  of  the. 
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taiaing  as  great  a  populatioa  as  in  Boroan 
times .  It  never  indeed  rose  to  any  very 
great  celebrity,  though  it  enjoyed  a  tran- 
sient gleam  of  liberty  and  independence  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  rather  a  handsome 
and  flourishing  town.  The  portico  of  the  ca- 
thedral is  admired. 

We  proceeded  over  a  flat  and  fertile 
country,  but  neither  so  productive  nor  so 
beautiful,  nor  so  populous  as  the  Milanese. 
This  pl^n  has  indeed  been  the  theatre  of 
many  sanguinary  contests  between  the  French, 
the  Spaniards ,  and  the  Austrians ,  during 
the  two  last  centuries ,  and  is  now  subject 
to  the  iron  sway  of  the  French  republic; 
neither  of  which  circumstances  are  calcu- 
lated to  improve  its  appearance,  or  to  in- 
crease i\s  importance  in  classic  estimation. 
In  our  progress  we  crossed  four  rivers ; 
all  of  which  still  preserve  their  ancient  ap- 
pellations ;  the  Balt«a,  the  Oreo,  the  Stura, 
and  the  Dora .  Ve  catered  Turin  about 
six   o'clock  (October  the  third.) 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Turin,  its  History,  appearance,  Edlficesy 
Academy ,  and  Vniversity  —  the  Po  — 
the  Superga  —  Consequences  of  the  French 
Conquest  —  previous  Introduction  of  the 
French  Language,  Manners,  and  Dress 
at  Court  —  Observations  on  Dress  in 
General. 


X  1111117,  like  Genoa,  though  of  ancient 
foundation,  can  boast  only  of  modem  fame} 
with  this  diSerence,  that  the  reputation  of 
the  former  is  recent,  and  almost  confined 
to  the  last  century,  while  the  glories  of 
the  latter  rose  early  and  blazed  through  a 
series  of  active  and  eventful  ages.  Augu- 
sta Taurinorum  was  the  Roman  appellation 
of  this  city,  which  it  received  when  rais- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  colony  by 
Augustus .  Before  that  period  it  seems  to 
have  been  mentioned  only  In  general,  as  a 
town  of  the  Taurini,  the  Gallic  tribe  of 
whose  territory  it  was  the  capital. 
-  Taurinorum  unatn  urbem.  caput  gentis 
ejus,    quia    volens     in    amicitiam    ejus    non 
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veniebat  vi  expugnarat* ^  sayslAvms,  spea)k- 
ing  of  Aanibal ;  and  from  these  words  we 
learn  the  litUe  importance  of  this  city  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  historian,  and  in  the  next 
place,  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to 
the  Romans.  This  insignificance  and  fidelity 
seem  to  have  been  the  constituent  features 
of  the  destiny  of  Turin  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages,  and  have  continued  to  ex- 
pose it  both  to  the  hatred  and  to  the  ven- 
geance of  all  the  invading  hordes,  from  At-, 
tila  to  Francis  I.  Daring  this  long  era  of 
anarchy  .and  of  revolution,  it  was  alter- 
nately destroyed  and  rebuilt,  deserted  and 
repeopled. 

Its  importance  commenced  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  princes  of  Savoy,  and  assum- 
ed the  honors  of  a  capital  j  since  that  pe- 
riod, though  in  the  heart  of  a  country,  the 
con^nt  theatre  and  oflentimes  the  object 
of  war ;  thoi^h  ollen  besieged ,  and  not 
unfrequently  taken;  yet  it  continued  in  a 
progressive  state    of  improvement,  and    had 
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become  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  most  populous  and  fiourishiDg 
bities  of  Italy.  This  its  prosperity  must  ia 
justice  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  the  pru- 
dence,  aud  the  activity  of  its  princes .  Its 
disasters,  like  those  of  Italy  in  general ,  flow 
from  its  vicinity  to  France,  whose  armies 
have  so  oflea  overrun  its  territoriesj  assailed 
its  ramparts ,;  wasted  its  suburbs ,  and  as 
far  as  their  ability  equalled  their  malice, 
destroyed  its  edifices.  In  one  of  these  in- 
roads, the  French,  under  Francis  I.  demo- 
lished all  the  monuments  of  Roman  anti- 
quity, which  had  escaped  the  rage  of  pre- 
ceding barbarians,  and  which  had  till  then 
constituted  the  principal  ornament  of  Turin. 
In  anoUier^  they  were  defeated  by  Prince 
Eugene,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  with 
prodigious  slaughtei- ;  but  unfortunately  they 
bave  since  been  more  successful,  Turin 
yielded  without  the  formalities  even  of  a 
blockade,  and  Piedmonte,  in  spite  of  the 
^Ipsy  vvas  declared  to  be  a  department  of 
France.. 

While  the  residence  of  its  sovereigns,  this" 
capital  was  lively,  populous,  and  flourish- 
ing.   Its    court    was  eqaatly   remarkable  for 
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politeness  and  for  regularity,  and  much 
fii^queoted  by  strangers,  because  it  was  con- 
sidered as  an  introduction  to  the  manners 
and  to  the  language  of  Italy,  Its  academy 
enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation, 
and  was  crowded  with  foreigners,  attract*- 
ed  in  part  by  the  attention  which  the  king 
condescended  to  shew  to  the  young  mem- 
bers, and  partly  by  the  cheapness  of  mas- 
ters, and  by  the  facility  of  instruction  in 
every  branch  and  language.  This  academy 
was  indeed  a  moat  useful  establishment,  and 
extremely  well  calculated  to  usher  young 
men  into  the  world  in  the  most  respect- 
able manner,  and  to  fashion  them  to  courts 
and  to  public  life  .  A  year  passed  in  it , 
wilh  the  least  application,  enabled  them 
to  prosecute  their  travels  with  advan- 
tage, not  only  by  supplying  them  with 
the  information  necessary,  but  by  procur- 
ing them  such  connexions  with  the  first 
families  in  all  the  great  cities  as  mi^t  pre- 
clude the  formalities  of  presentation,  and  ad- 
mit them  at  once  into  the  intimac}'  of 
Italian  society.  ^Tithout  this  confidential  ad- 
mission (  which  fisw  travellers  have  enjoyed 
for  many    years  past  )    the  domestic    iuter- 
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course  of  Italians,  and  consequently  the  clift-- 
Facler  of  the  nation,  which  is  never  fullf 
and  audtsguisedty  onfotded  unless  ia  sucbc 
intercourse,  must  continue  a  mystery.  Now 
the  academy  of  Turin,  where  the  youing 
students  were  considered  as  part  of  the. 
court ,  and  admitted  to  all  its  balls  amuse- 
ments ,  placed  this  advantage  completely 
within  their  reach,  and  was  in  this  re- 
spect and  indeed  in  most  others,  t&r  supe- 
rior to  Geneva,  where  the  Biitish  youth  of 
rank  were  too  often  sent  to  learn  French  and 
scepticism. 

Turin  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Po,  at  the  fitot  of  a  ridge 
of  iiae  hills,  rising  southward  beyond  the  ri- 
ver; while  northward  extends  a  plain  bound- 
ed by  the  Alps  ascending  sometimes  ia 
gigantic  groups  like  battlemented  towers, 
and  at  other  times,  presenting  detached  points 
darting  to  the  clouds  like  spires  glittering 
with  unmelted  icicles,  and  with  snows,  that 
never  yield  to  the  rays  of  summer. 
■  The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  unworthy 
its  fame  and  situation  ;  its  streets  are  wide- 
and  strait ,  intersecting,  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  running   in   a  direct  line  fromi 
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gate  to  gate ,  througb  some  large  and  regu- 
lar squares.  The  royal  palace  is  spacious,  and 
Surrounded  with  delightful  gardens.  There 
are  many  ediBces  ,  'Soth  public  and  private  , 
which  present  long  and  magni£cent  fronts  , 
and  intermingled  with  at  least  one  hundred 
churches ,  give  the  whole  city  a  rich  and 
splendid  appearance.  In  the  churches  and  pa- 
laces, marble  of  every  vein  and  color  is  la- 
vished with  prodigality  ,  and  decorations  of 
all  kinds  are  scattered  with  profusion ;  to 
such  a  degree  indeed,  as  to  encumber  rather 
than  to  grace  these  edifices.  Such  are  the 
general  features  of  Turin  ,  hoth  grand  and 
airy.  Among  these  features  the  four  gates  of 
the  city  were  formerly  numbered ,  and  as 
they  were  adorned  with  pillars,  and  cased 
with  marble,  they  were  represented  as  very 
striking  and  majestic  entrances.  But  thesQ 
celebrated  gates  the  French  had  levelled  to 
the  ground,  together  with  the  ramparts ,  the 
walks  and  the  plantations ,  that  formerly 
encircled  the  town  as  with  a  forest. 

The  misfortune  of  Turin  has  been  ,  that 
while  hoth  its  sovereigns  and  its  iuhabi* 
tants  wanted  neither  ineans  nor  inclination 
to  embellish  it ,  no  architect  of  correct  taste 
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was  foand  to  second  tlteir  wishes.  The  two 

priacipal  pcrsoas  of  that  description  employed 
at  Turia ,  Guariai  and  Juvara  ,  wtmtever 
might  have  been  their  talents  ,  were  defi- 
cient in  judgmeat,  and  preferred  the  twist- 
ed, tortured  curves  and  angles  of  Borro- 
mmi,  to  the  nnbrokea  lines  and  simple  ferms 
of  antiquity.  Novelty ,  not  pnrity  ,  and  pree- 
tiness  instead  of  majesty ,  seem  to  have  been 
their  sole  object.  Hence  this  city  does  not,  I 
believe,  present  one  chaste  model,  one  simple 
grand  specimen  in  the  ancient  style,  to  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  Every 
edifice  ,  whatsoever  its  destination  may  be , 
whether  church  or  tiieatre ,  hospital  or  pa- 
lace ,  is  encumbered  with  whimsical  oraa- 
menls  ,  is  all  glare  and  glitter ,  gaiety  and 
confusion.  In  vain  does  the  eye  seek  for  re^ 
pose ,  the  mind  long  for  simplicity.  Gilding 
and  flourishing  blaec  on  all  sides  ,  and  we 
turn  away  from  the  gaudy  shew ,  dazzled 
and  disgusted.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  Go- 
thic edifice,  in  do  respect  remarkable;  at  its 
end  is  the  chapel  royal  della  Santissima  Sin- 
done  ,  rich  in  the  highest  degree,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  heavy  dome.  The  Corpus 
Domini,  S.  Lorenzo,    S.  FUippo  Neri,  Sta* 
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CrUtiiM,  S:  Roceo,  SS.  MaurUio  e  Las- 
zaro  and  several  other  churches ,  deserve  « 
particular  inspection  either  for  their  magni- 
tude or  their  pillars,  or  for  the  variety  of 
marbles    employed    in    their  decoration. 

The  University  of  Turin  occupied  a  most 
extensive  building  ,  containing  a  library  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  volumes;  a  nuiseum 
furnished  with  a  numerous  collection  of  sta- 
tues ,  vases  ,  and  other  antiques  of  various 
denominations  ;  a  very  fine  collection  of  me- 
dalsj  a  hall  of  anatomy,  admirably  famished  : 
and  an  observatory.  It  was  endowed  tot 
four-and-twenty  professors  ,  all  of  whom 
gave  daily  lectures.  They  were  generally  au- 
thors and  men  of  great  reputatioa  in  their 
respective  sciences.  There  are  two  colleges 
dependent  upon  the  university  ,  remarkable 
also  for  their  spaciousness  and  magniGcence, 
as  well  as  for  the  number  of  young  students 
ivhich  they  contained.  To  these  .we  must  add 
the  academy  which  I  mentioned  above,  form- 
ing altogether  a  very  noble  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  public  education  in  all  its 
In-anches  and  modifications  ,  highly  honora- 
ble to  the  judgment  and  munificence  of  Fi- 
elor  Amadeus ,  who ,  by  enlargiug  and  re- 
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forming  its  different  parts ,  may  justly  be 
considered  its  founder. 

Id  hospitals  Turin  was  ,  like  the  other  ci- 
ties of  Italy,  richly  endowed.  The  Regio 
Spedale  della  CaritA  was  on  the  plan  of  the 
celebrated  hospital  at  Rome  ,  and  furnished 
at  the  same  time  provisions  and  employment 
to  th^poor,  education  to  orphans,  a  dowry 
to  unmarried  girls ,  and  an  asylum  to  the 
sick  and  to  the  decayed.  Eight  or  more  esta- 
^-folishments  of  a  simular  nature ,  though  on 
a  lesser  scale,  contributed  to  the  same  object 
in  different  parts  of  the  city ,  and  left  no 
form  of  misery  without  ths  means  of  ade- 
quate and  speedy  relief. 

The  palaces  j  though  some  are  large  and 
spacious ,  are  yet  so  disfigured  by  ill-placed 
decorations  and  grotesque  architecture,  as  to 
make  little  impression  on  the  eye,  and  con- 
sequently to  deserve  little  attention.  The  pic- 
tures which  formerly  adortied  their  galleries 
and  apartments  have  been  tracsported  to 
France,  and  their  rich  furniture  carried  off 
9nd  sold  by  the  plunderers. 

We  will  pass  therefore  to  the  country  im- 
mediately round  Turin,  which  is  hy  no  means 
deficient  in  beaaty.  Its  first  and  most  conspit 
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cuous  feature  is  the  Po ,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  and 
bathes  its  walls  as  it  rolls  hj  ia  all  its  ma- 
gnificence. I  need  not  here  inform  the  rea- 
der that  the  Ligurians  ,  a  tribe  of  Gallic  or 
German  origin ,  gave  this  river  the  name  of 
Bodinco  or  bottomless  ,  on  account  of  its 
depth ;  nor  need  I  enlarge  upon  its  diflfe- 
reot  appellations  and  their  origin.  He  will 
smile  however,  when  be  is  informed  by  a 
learned  X>utchman*,  that  the  Eridaaus,,  con- 
secrated by  the  fall  of  Phaeton ,  shaded  by 
bis  sister  poplars,  and  enriched  by  their 
amber  tears,  is  not  the  celebrated  river  that 
gives  fertility  and  fame  to  one  of  the  noblest 
provinces  of  Italy ,  but  tb^  Raddaune ,  a 
stream  that  intersects  the  plains  of  Prussia , 
and  falls  into  the  Vistula  near  Dantzic !  This 
change  of  site ,  climate ,  and  scenery  ,  will 
add  much ,  without  doubt ,  to  the  ideal 
charms  which  poesy  has  thrown  over  the 
Eridanus,  and  considerably  enhance  the  plea- 
sure which  the  reader  receives  from  the 
various  classic  passages  in  Which  it  is  de- 
scribed. 

•  GiuveriiUi  i.  33.  p.  Sgi. 
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'  But  to  drop  alike  th&  Bctions  of  the  Greek 
|M>eU ,  and  tbe  dreams  of  the  German  cri- 
tics, we  axAj  observe  that  the  account  which 
FItny  the  Elder  has  given  of  the  Po ,  is  still 
found  to  be  toleraUy  accurate ,  thou|^  ^^7~ 
sical  commotions,  aided  by  human  exertions, 
may  be  allowed  to  have  made  some  petty 
alterations* .  Of  the  power  of  the  former  we 
have  two  striking  instances  in  the  destruction 
of  two  ancient  citiea  in  this  very  region  by 
the  &11  of  mountains,  one  of  which,  Indus- 
tria ,  lay  near  the  road  between  Turin  and 
P'ercelli,  and  consequently  not  far  from  the 
ehannel  of  tbe  Po.  As  to  the  latter,  it  has  been 
exerted  principally  in  opening  new  outlets 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ,  and  in  giving  a 
better  direction  to  its  va^  mass  of  waters  , 
in  order  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  inun- 
dations, and  to  recover  some  portions  of  land 
covered  by  its  waves. 

'  This  msgnificent  river  takes  its  rise  about 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Turin , 
in  the  recesses  of  Monte  Fiso  or  Fasulus , 
celebrated  bjr  Tirgil  for  its  foresfk  of  pines  , 
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and  for  the  size  and  the  fierceaeso  of  the  boars 
that  fed  ia  them*.  It  becomes  navigable 
even  before  it  reaches  Turin  y  though  so  hear 
its  source ,  and  in  a  coarse  which ,  includ- 
ing its  windings  >  extends  to  three  hundred 
miles,  receives  thirty  rivers,  bathes  the 
walls  of  fiftj  towns  and  cities  ,  and  gives 
life ,  fertility  ,  and  opulence  to  the  celebrat- 
ed plains  called  from  it  Regio  Circumpa- 
dana.  Its  average  breadth  from  Turin  to 
jiriano  may  be  about  twelve  httndred  feet ; 
its  depth  is  every-where  considerable  ;  and 
its  current  strong  and  eqnal.  It  may  justly 
therefore  be  called  the  king  of  Italian  rivers, 
and  ranked  among  the  principal  streams  of 
southern  Europe.  We  had  beheld  it  frequent- 
ly in  the  course  of  our  wanderings  between 
the  ^Ips  and  the  Apennines  ^  and  always 
beheld  it  with  interest  and  admiration.  We 
now  had  to  take  leave  of  it ,  and  turn  for 
ever  from  the  plain  * 

qaa 
.Eridanua  ceDtom  flaviis  enmitatut  in  aequor 
Geoiani  orbei  rigat  et  placidii  interliiit  undis. 
Fracatt.  Syph$  hi.   i. 


*  Eneid.  x.  7eS. 
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-Tbe  next  object  wHich  attracts  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  ,  and  whicli  realty  deserves  his 
attention ,  is  the  mountaia  of  the  Superga , 
and  the  lofty  temple  that  crowns  its  sum- 
mit. The  elevation  and  pittoresqiie  appear- 
ance of  the  hill  itself ,  and  the  caose  ,  the 
'destination,  and  the  corresponding  magnifi- 
cence of  the  edifice ,  are  all  so  many  claims 
upon  our  curiosity. 

The  Superga  is  about  five  miles  from  Tu- 
rin ;  the  ascent  is  gradual  ,  and  the  road 
good.  The  snmmit  of  the  hill  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  city,  its  suburbs,  the  river, 
and  tbe  circumjacent  country  ;  and  on  it  Vi- 
etor  Amadeus  and  Prince  Eugene  met  dur- 
ing the  famous  siege  of  Turin  in  1706,  and 
formed  the  plan  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy 
and  for  its  deliverance.  The  duke  (  for  the 
sovereigns  of  Piedmonts  had  not  then  assum- 
ed the  title  of  king)  made  a  vow,  if  Heareu 
prospered  his  arms ,  to  build  a  church  on 
the  very  apot  as  an  everlasting  monument  of 
his  gratitude.  His  prayers  w6rg  heard  ;  the 
French  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  ; 
the  siege  was  raised  ;  and  the  church  was 
built.  The  edifice'  is  not  unworthy  of  its  ori- 
gin. It  is  really    a  grand    memorial  of  royal' 
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aad  Datioaal  acknowledgment  Its  sitiution  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  its  object.  On  the 
pinnacle  of  a  lofl;  mountain ,  it  is  visible  to 
the  iohabitaots  not  of  Tarin  only,  but  of  the 
whole  country  for  many  miles  round ,  and 
instantly  catches  the  eye  of  every  traveller 
and  awakens  his  curiosity. 

The  church  is  of  a  circular  form  ,  sup- 
ported by  pillars  ;  the  portico  is  ornamented 
with  pillars  ,  and  the  dome  rises  on  pillars. 
All  these  columns  are  of  beautiful  marble  of 
difiereut  colors,  and  give  the  edifice  an  ap- 
pearance unusually  rich  and  stately.  Instead 
of  pictures  the  altars  are  decorated  with 
basso  relievos ;  the  pavement  is  of  variegated 
marble;  in  short,  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
edifice,  f>.iid' even  the  details  of  execution  are 
00  a  scale  of  splendor  and  of  magnificence , 
•well  adapted  to  the  rank  of  the  founder,  to 
the  importance  of  the  occasion  ,  and  to  the 
dignity  of  the  object. 

The  mansion  annexed  to  the  church  for 
the  use  of  the  officiating  clergy  is,  in  the 
galleries,  the  library,  and  even  the  private 
apartments ,  proportioned  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  establishment,  and  like  the  temple 
itself    rich  in    marbles  and  in  decorations. 
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It  is  occupied  b;  twelve  clergymen,  vf)iO 
are  remarkable  for  their  talents  and  ac^ire- 
menl6>  and  are  bere  occupied  in  qualifying 
themselTes  for  the  highest  offices  and  dig- 
nities of  Ibe  church.  In  fact,  the  Superga 
is  a  sort  of  seminary  which  supplies  the 
Sardinian  or  rather  Piedmootese  territory 
witb  deans,  bishops,  and  archbishops .  The 
«xpense8  necessary  for  the  support  of  this 
edifice  and  establishment  were  furnished  by 
the  king  himself,  who  considered  it  as  a 
royal  chapel,  and  as  the  destined  mauso- 
leum of  the  Sardinian  monarchs  and  of  the 
dynasty  of  Savoy.  But  alas!  I  am  now 
speaking  of  establishments  that  no  longer 
exist;  of  temples  verging  to  decay;  of  mo- 
narchs dethroned ;  and  of  dynasties  exiled 
and  degraded. 

Turin  was  late  the  capital  of  a  large  and 
populous  territory,  and  long  the  residence 
of  a  race  of  active  aod  magnanimous  prin- 
ces ;  it  was  furnished  with  all  the  establish- 
ments, literary  and  civil,  that  usually  grace 
the  seat  of  royalty;  it  was  enlivened  by  a 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls , 
and  frequented  hy  crowds  of  strangers  from 
the   most  distant   countries.    Turin   is   now 
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degraded  ioto  the  chief  town  of  a  French 
departmeot,  tlie  residence  of  a  pettjr  tyrant 
called  a  prefeeti  it  is  stripped  of  its  uni- 
versity, of  its  academy ,  and  of  all  its  noble 
and  its  well  endowed  establishments;  it  is 
reduced  to  one-half  ot  its  .population,  and. 
mourns  in  vain  its  slavery,  its  impoverishment, 
and  its  solitude.  The  reader  therefore ,  wtll 
easily  believe  that  the  French,  evcry-where 
disliked,  are  here  abhorred;  that  their  laq- 
guage,  manners,  and  persons  are  equally  objects. 
of  antipathy;  and  that  the  day  of  deliverance 
and  of  vengeance  is  most  ardently  desired  by 
the  oppressed  Piedmontese. 

But  though  we  sympathize  most  sincerely 
with  this  iujored  people,  and  lament  the 
Ml  of  the  court  of  Turin  as  a  general 
calamity;  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  this  catastrophe  is,  in  some  degree,  im- 
putable to  its  own  weakness  and  irresolution. 
Had  the  present  sovereign  inherited,  not  the 
justice  and  the  piety  only,  but  the  martial 
spirit  of  his  ancestors;  had  he  been  animat- 
ed with  the  magnanimous  sentiments  of  his 
grandfather  Amadeus ,  he  would ,  at  the 
first  menace,  have  marched  direct  to  the 
AlpSt  garrisoned  their  impregnable  fastnesses 
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with  his  troops;  and  if  the  enemy  appear- 
ed, he  would  have  swept  the  defiles  with 
his  artillery.  If  victorious,  he  would  have 
buried  half  the  French  armj  in  th«  preci- 
pices, and  stifled  the  war  at  its  birth .  If 
defeated,  he  would  have  given  bis  people, 
and  they  wanted  neither  courage  nor  inclina- 
tion, time  to  assemble  and  to  arm;  and  had 
he  fallen  in  the  contest  fae  would  have  fallen, 
like  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  as  a  hero  and 
a  king,  encircled  with  glory  and  with  re- 
nown. But.  at  that  period  of  infiituation  the 
Human  Pontiff  alone  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
the  danger,  and  the  courage  to  meet.it.  All 
the  other  Italian  powers  adopted  a  tem- 
porizing system,  an  ineffective  neutrality,  of 
all  measures  the  most  pernicious ,  because 
it  leaves  a  state  open  to  attack  without 
the  means  of  pepelting  it.  Sine  gratia  sine 
dignitate  premium  victoris  * .  Thus  they 
were  easily  overpowered  one  after  the  other, 
and  plundered  by  the  French,  who  ridicul- 
ed their  want  of  policy  while  they  profit- 
ed by  it.  How  different  the  conduct  of  the 


*  Liv.  xxxv>  49- 
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ancient    Romans ,    and    how     differeat    the 
result ! 

When  the  Cimbri,  far  more  numerous 
than  the  French,  rashed  like  a  torrent  down 
the  Alps,  and  threatened  to  inuadate  Italy 
with  their  myriads,  the  Senate,  not  con- 
tent with  the  armies  opposed  to  them  un- 
der Marius  and  Catulus,  ordered  a  census 
lo  be  taken  in  all  the  states,  and  found 
that  seven  hundred  thousand  foot  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horse  were  ready 
to  march  at  their  order  and  to  meet  the 
common  enemy.  Tet  at  that  time  Italy  was 
bounded  by  the  Apennines ,  and  one-third 
less  than  it  now  is ;  but  very .  different 
was  the  spirit  of  the  numerous  little  re- 
publics into  which  it  was  then  divided  un- 
der the  guardian  genius  of  Rome ,  from 
that  of  its  present  monarchies  and  its  aris- 
tocracies ,  too  often  under  the  influence  of 
foreign  intrigue  .  This  influence,  which  may 
justly  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  evils 
that  modern  Italy  labours  under,  has  been 
considerably  increased,  uuinlenUonally  per- 
haps, hj  the  court  of  Turin.  The  matri- 
monial connexions  which  so  often  united 
the  house  of  Savoy  to  Ihst  of  Bourbpnt  and 
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the  partiality  which  naturally  accompaaies 
such  connexions,  gradually  introduced  the 
language,  dress,  aud  manners,  and  with  them 
not  a  few'  of  the  fopperies  of  the  court  of 
Versailles  into  that  of  Turin,  and  thence 
opened  a  passage  for  them  into  the  other 
provinces  of  Ilaly  .  Hence  an  Italian  author 
of  some  eminence  observes,  in  a  tone  of 
half  snlothered  indignation,  that  at  Turin 
French  is  spoken  oftener  than  Italian  *;  and 
be  might  have  added,  that  preference,  thus 
absurdly  and  unnaturally  given  to  a  foreign 
tongue  so  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  . 
native  dialect  of  the  country,  is  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  example  and  the  influence  of 
the  court.  How  impolitic  such  a  preference 
is,  I  have  elsewhere  observed ;  here  I  shall 
only  repeat,  that  tlie  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  introduced  French  literature,  French 
notions,  and  French  principles  into  Piedmont^ 
and  that  they  again  opened  the  way  to 
French  bayonets,  French  cruelty,  and  French 
oppression ;  to  all  the  evils  that  now  prey 
upon  this  once  noble  capital,  consume  its  po- 
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pulatioiij  and  seem  likely  to  reduce  it  ere 
long  to  the  loneliness  and  the  insignificance 
of  a  Tillage.  A  lesson  to  the  northern  capi- 
tals, and  particularly  to  Petersburgk, 

As  for  the  French  dress,  it  was  Rrst  intro- 
duced into  the  northern  parts  of  Itat;  hy  the 
Dukes  of  Sai>oy,  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XlVt 
and  thence  it  passed  into  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  since  has  been  adopted  in  all  the 
courts  of  Europe.  To  enable  the  reader  to 
determine  how  far  the  adoption  of  this  cos* 
tume  is  to  be  regretted ,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  ofTering  the  following  observations.  The 
bnman  body  is  the  most  graceful  and  most 
majestic  object  that  nature  presents  to  our 
contemplation,  yet  neither  decency  nor  con- 
venience permit  it  to  be  exposed  to  the 
eye,  in  all  its  niked  proportions.  A  coveting, 
therefore,  of  some  kind  or  other  is  necessary, 
but  its  form  and  quantity  depend  upon  opi- 
nion and  circumstances.  That  which  fits  the 
limbs  exactly,  and  shows  their  form  and  pro- 
portion, is  not  unbecoming  .  That  whieb 
floats  in  light  drapery  around  the  body,  and 
rather  shades  than  conceals  its  outline ,  is 
highly  graceful ;  that  which  covers  the  per- 
son entirely,  and  folds  the  whole  mail  up  in 
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liis  garmeats,  is  cumbrous,  and  if  not  manag- 
ed with  unusDal  art,  borders  upoD  defonni- 
ty.  The  last  seems  at  all  times  to  have  beeu 
very  generally  preferred  by  the  Orientals, 
and  is  still  the  mode  of  dress  in  use  among 
the  Turks  and  the  Persians.  The  first ,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  \ras  the  distinctive  mode 
of  the  nobles  i^aiong  the  aucient  Germans, 
and  is  still  the  national  dress  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, imitated  in  the  uniform  of  the  Hus- 
sars *.  The  second  and  most  elegant,  as 
well  as  most  natural ,  was  the  dress  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Though  all  the  motives 
of  dress  are  necessarily  combined  in  these 
different  raiments,  yet  the  object  of  the  first 
seems  chiefly  convenience ;  of  the  second , 
grace  ;  of  the  third,  magnificence. 

These  habits  have  of  course  been  modifi- 
ed ,  altered ,  and  intermixed  in  various  man- 
ners, according  as  taste  or  barbarism^  reason 
or  &ncy  have  prevailed;  though  in  most 
countries  some  remnant  may  be  discovered  of 
their  ancient  and  long  established  garments . 
To   the   instances  which  I  have   just  hinted 


'  De  moribot  Germ.  cap.  ^vii. 
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at,  I  need  only  add,  that  in  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
and  in  the  other  proviuces  long  subject  to 
the  Komans,  some  trace  of  the  toga  may  be 
still  discovered  in  the  cloak  without  sleeves, 
which  is  thrown  about  the  bckljr  to  cover  it 
in  part  or  entirely,  sometimes  over  one  should 
der  and  under  the  other,  and  sometimes 
over  both,  so  that  one  of  the  skirts  falls  loose- 
ly down  the  back  .  The  toga  was  the  cha- 
racteristic dress  of  the  Homans ,  the  habit  of 
peace  and  of  ceremony,  the  badge  of  freedom, 
and  the  distinguishing  ornament  of  a  Roman 
citieen ,  Yet  with  these  honorable  claims  in 
its  favor,  it  could  not  resist  the  influence  of 
iashion;  since  so  early  as  the, age  of  Au- 
gustus, we  find  the  Romans  fond  of  appear- 
ing without  it  even  in  the  Forum ,  and  re- 
buked for  this  practice  as  a  symptom  of  mean- 
ness and  degeneracy,  by  that  prince,  so  te- 
nacious of  the  decorum  of  ancient  times.  £n, 
said  he,  iadignabundus, 
Bonanot  rflrnm  dorainai,  geotemqaa  logaum. 

Suet.  Oct.  Caes.  Aug-  4o' 

Horace  alludes  to  the  same  custom,  as  a 

mark  of  vulgarity  *.  But  as  the  prosperity  of 

•  la  Martial'a  time   iho  toga    sttU  continued 
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Uie  state  declined,  and  as  the  Roman  name 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  honorable  distinc- 
tion ,  the  dress  annexed  to  it  was  gradually 
neglected,  not  by  the  populace  only,  but  by 
the  higher  orders,  and  in  process  of  time  by 
the  Emperors  themselves,  who  were  often- 
times little  better  than  semibarbarians.  This 
negllgeace  increased  considerably  during 
the  decline  of  the  empire;  and  yet  both  then 
and  long  after  its  fall,  the  Roman  habit  was 
still,  in  a  great  degree,  the  most  prevalent. 
And  indeed  the  barbarians,  who  invaded  Ita- 
ly, have  in  general  been  very  ready  to  adopt 
its  language,  manners,  and  dress,  as  more 
polished  and  more  becoming  than  theiF  own; 
and  the  changes  which  have  taken  -place  in 
all  these  respects  are  to  be  ascribed  not  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  conquerors ,  but  to  the 
slavish  spirit  of  the  Italians  themselves,  some- 
times too  much  disposed  to  copy  the  ha- 
bits and  the  dialect  of  their  conquerors.  The 
Goths,    in  &ct   (  not  to  speak  of  the  short 

an  MSeDlial  part  of  decent  dress  iaaome;  it  was 
coniidered  ai  one  of  thecomfotU  of  the  country 
"   to  be    able  to   dispense    with   it— Hie   tunicata 
qiues. 
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reign  of  Odoacer )  were  Romans  in  everjr  re- 
spect, excepting  in  nanae,  long  iiefore  they 
were  introduced  into  Italy  b;  Theodoric;.and 
the  Longobardiy  though  at  first  the  most  sa- 
vage of  barbarians  ,  yielded  to  the  iafluence 
ef  the  climate,  and  bowed  to  th«  superior  ge- 
nius of  their  neiv  country. 

The  principal  change  which  look  place 
therefore  during  those  turbulent  ages ,  was 
rather  the  neglect  of  what  the  Romans  con- 
sidered as  decency  of  dress,  than  the  adop- 
tion of  anjr  new  habit.  The  toga  was  laid 
aside  as  cumbersome,  and  the  tunica  gra- 
dually became  the  ordinary  habit;  on  the  va- 
rious forms  of  the  tunica  most  of  our  mo- 
dern dresses  have  been  feshioned.  In  the  (uid- 
dle  ages  richness  and  niagnificence  «eem  to 
have  prevailed;  ip  later  times  the  Spanish 
dress  appears  to  have  been  in  use  among  the 
higher  classes,  at  least  in  the  north  of  Ita- 
ly ;  and  to  it  finally  succeeded  the  French 
costume,  without  doubt  the  most  unnatural, 
and  the  most  ungraceful  of  all  the  modes  hi- 
therto discovered  by  barbarians  to  disfiguro' 
the  human  body.  By  a  peculiar  felicity  of 
invention,  it  is  so  managed  as  to  conceal  all^ 
the  bendings  and  waving  tines  .diat  naturally 
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grace  the  haoaaa  exterior ,  and  to  replace 
them  by  aumerous  angles,  batidles  aad  knots. 
Thus  the  neck  is  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle 
of  linen ;  the  shoulders  are  covered  with  a 
cape ;  the  arms,  elbows  and  wrists  are  con- 
cealed and  often  swelled  to  a  most  dispropor- 
tionate size,  by  sleevesj  the  knees  are  disfigur- 
ed by  buttons  and  buckles.  The  coat  has  neither 
length  nor  breadth  enough  fgr  any  drapery, 
yet  full  enough  to  hide  the  proportions  of 
the  body;  its  extremities  are  all  strait  lines 
and  angles- 7*  its  ornaments  are  rows  of  use- 
less buttons;  the  waistcoat  has  the  same  de- 
fects  in  a  smaller  compass.  Shoes  are  very 
ingeniously  contrived,  especially  when  aided 
by  buckles,  to  torture  and  compress  the 
feet ,  to  deprive  the  instep  and  toes  of 
their  natural  play ,  and  ev^  shape ,  and  to 
produce  painful  protuberances .  As  fi>r  tiie 
head ,  which  nature  has  decked  with  so 
itiaay  ornaments,  and  has  nude,  the  seat  of 
grace  in  youth,  in  age  of  reverence;  of  beauty 
in  one  sei,  of  command  in  the  other;  the 
head  is  encumbered  with  all  the  deformities 
that  human  skill  could  devise  .  In  the  first 
place,  a  crust  of  paint  covers  those  ever-va- 
rying  flushes  J   that  play    of  features    which 
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constitute  the  delicacy  and  the  expressjou  of 
female  beauty ,  because  they  display  the 
constaat  action  of  the  mind.  In  the  next 
place,  the  hair,  made  to  wave  round  the 
£icc,  to  shade  the  features,  and  to  increase 
alike  the  charms  of  youth  and  the  dignity  oF 
age;  the  hair  is  turned  back  from  the  forehead, 
stiffened  into  a  paste,  scorched  with  irons, 
and  confined  with  pins;  lest  its  color  should 
betray  itself,  it  is  frostei  over  with  powderj 
and  lest  its  length  should  haag  clustering  in 
ringlets,  it  must  be  twisted  into  a  tail  like 
that  of  a  monkey,  of  confined  in  a  black, 
bag,  in  sable  state  depending.  When  the 
man  is  thus  completely  masked  and  dis- 
guised, be  must  gird  himself  with  a  sword, 
that  is,  with  a  weapon  of  attack  and  de- 
fence, always  an  encumbrance,  though  some- 
tiokes-  perhaps  necessary  ;  but  surety  ne- 
ver so  when  under  the  protectioa  of  the 
law ,  and  perliaps  under  the  roof,  and  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  first  ma- 
gistrate *.  In   fine,    to  crown  the  whole  fi- 


*  The  reader  and  not  be  'iaformed,  that  tbta 
custom  ii  a  reBtuani    of  barbariiin.  The  Gr«elj 
'  6 
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jure  thus  gracefull]r  equipped,  notbtng  is 
-wanting  but  a  black  triangle  (  a  form  and 
color  admirably  combining  both  inconve- 
nience and  deformity  ),  m  other  words  a 
cocked  bat !  Addison  has  said ,  that  if  an  ab- 
surd dress  or  mode  creeps  into  the  world, 
it  is  very  soon  observed  and    exploded  j  but 


and  Romans  never  caTrisd  any  kind  of  weapoa, 
except  when  actually  in  war,  and  when  embodied 
as  soldiers.  Araonf;  the  latter,  it  was  deemed  t 
crime  to  figbt,  and  it  was  murder  to  slay,  even 
a  public  enemy,  without  having  previously  taken 
the  military  oath. — See  a  striking  instance  of  this 
delicate  sense  of  law  and  justice,  in  Cicero  de 
O^ciia,  lib.  i.  The  barbarians,  on  ihe  contrary, 
Gonsidcr«!d  th6  sword  as  the  mark  of  freedom  and 
independeace ;  they  looked  to  it,  and  not  to  ihe 
law  for  protection. -Like  Hezentias  (hey  invoked 
it  as  (heir  tutelary  diviniiy. 

Dcxtra  mihi  Dent  ettelum  qttod  missile  libro. 
Firgil.  X. 

Our  paUthed  courtiers  choose  to  imitate  the 
latter,  I  recommend  to  their  perusal  a  passage  of 
Thucydides  on  this  subject. r—.Ci(i>  i. 
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that  if  OQce  it  be  admitted  into  tbe  church, 
it  becomes  sacred  end  remains  for  ever . 
Whether  the  latter  part  of  this  obaervatioa 
be  well  or  illfouDded,  I  will  not  at  pre- 
sent undertake  to  determine ;  but  the  first 
part  is  clearly  contradicted  bj  the  long 
reign  of  French  fashions  in  courts,  and  by 
the  apparent .  reluctance  lo  remove  them. 
After  all,  it  must  appear  singular,  and  al- 
most unaccountable,  that  courts  so  proud 
of  their  pre-eminence ,  and  nations  ho  te- 
naoious  of  their  independence ,  should  so 
generally  submit  to  the  sacrilice  of  their 
national  habits,-  and  in  their  stead  put  on 
the  livery  of  France ,  a  badge  of  slavery , 
and  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  laferiority. 

It  was  hoped  at  the  union,  that  the  French 
phrases,  which  still  remain  in  parliamentary 
usage  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Nor- 
man  conquest,  and  to  disgrace  the  lips  of 
the  sovereign  even  when  arrayed  in  all  the 
majesty  of  the  constitution,  would  have  been 
suppressed .  The  public  were  then  disap- 
pointed ,  but  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
espect  that  a  public  .spirited  sovereign  will, 
ere  long,  reject  both  the  livery  and  the 
language  of  a  hostile  nation,  and  not  yield 
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in  patriotUm  to  an  marper  * ,  who  never 
appeared  ia  any  foreign  dress,  or  listened 
to  any  foreign  language.  Princes  can  by  ex- 
ample, every  where,'  and  in  their  own 
coartSj  as  well  as  in  all  public  meetings,  by 
comnund,  establish  whatever  dress  they  may 
please  to  adopt;  and  it  is  not  a  little  ex- 
traordinary, that  they  have  so  seldom  ex- 
erted this  control  which  they  have- over  fa- 
shion, in  favor  of  taste,  of  grace,  or  of 
convenience.  Tet  a  sovereign  of  Britain  need 
not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  em- 
pire for  a  national  dress,  both  graceful  and 
manly,  that  displays  at  once  the  symmetry 
of  the  form,  and  furaishes  drapery  enough 
to  veil  it  with  majesty.  The  reader  will 
perhaps  smile  when  I  mention  the  High- 
land dress,  not  as  disfigured  in  the  army, 
but  as  worn  once,  it  is  said,  by  High- 
land chiefs,  and  perhaps  occasionally  even 
now,  by  some  remote  lairds.  This  raiment 
borders    nearer   upon  tbe    Roman,  and  like 


•  Cromwell,    whore    foreign    corretpondenca  ^ 
wa«  always  carried  ouiu  Latin,  and  whore  dreis 
wai  that  of  the  cavaUenof  the  tima. 
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it,  is  better  calculated  both  for  action  and 
for  dignity,  than  any  modera  dress  I  have 
ever  beheld .  A  few  improvements  might 
make  it  perfect,  and  qualify  it  admirably 
for  all  the  purposes  of  a  national  habit,  and 
would  very  soon,  by  its  intrinsic  merit  and 
beauty,  supersede  the  monkey  attire  of  France, 
not  in  the  British  empire  only,  but  even  on 
the  Continent,  still  partial  to  the  taste  and 
to  the  ^ishions  of  England. 
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CAP.  V. 

Susa  (  Segusium)  —  Novahse  —  Passage  of 
Mount  Cennis  —  Convent  on  Us  Summit  ~~ 
Observations  on  the  Passage  of  Annibal  — 
The  Adiiantage  of  hailing  visited  Italy  in 
its  present  State —  Consequences  of  the 
French  Invasion  —  Conclusion. 


o. 


Pfl  Wednesday ,  the  6th  of  October  ,  we 
took  a  final  leave  of  the  last  great  city  of 
iLaly  ,  aad  at  eight  in  the  moraing  set  out 
for  Susa,  The  road  for  several  miles  consists 
of  a  noble  avenue,  and  runs  in  a  direct  line 
to  Rivoli,  remarkable  only  for  a  royal  villa. 
Here  we  entered  the  defile  of  Susa  through 
a  narrow  pass,  formed  by  rocky  hills  branch- 
ing out  from  the  jflps  ,  and  approaching 
so  near  as  merely  to  leave  room  enough  for 
the  road  between  them.  From  this  spot  Al- 
pine scenery  again  commences  ;  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  successively  craggy  and 
naked ,  or  green  and  wooded  ;  the  valley 
someUmes  expands  into  a  plain,  and  sometimes 
contracts  itself  almost  into  a  dell ;  the  Dora , 
jtrhich  waters  it ,  sometimes    glides    along  as 
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a  rill,  and  sometimes  rolls  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent. Woods  and  fields  are  interspersed 
amidst  heaths  and  precipices  ;  and  a  perpe- 
tual mixture  of  the  wild  and  the  cultivated 
varies  the  whole  tract ,  and  gives  it  a  ro- 
mantic and  delightful  appearance.  Susa  is 
seated  amid  rocky  eminences  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dora,  here  a  mountain  stream,  on 
the  very  confines  of  the  more  savage  regions 
of  the  Alps,  where  the  steeps  become  pre- 
cipices ,  and  the  mountains  rise  into  gla~ 
ciers.  The  town  is  in  extent  and  appearance 
below  mediocrity  ;  but  its  antiquity  and  a 
triumphal  Arch  entitle  it  to  the  attention  and 
the  respect  of  the  traveller.  Its  original  name 
was  Segusium  ,  under  which  appellation  it 
was  the  seat  of  Cotttus ,  the  petty  sovereign 
of  this  mountainous  region  ,  and  was  consi- 
dered as  the  capital  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and 
of  the  bordering  territory.  Cotys  (  for  such 
was  his  real  appellation  )  resigned  his  king- 
dom to  Augustus  ,  and  wisely  preferred  the 
safer  and  more  permanent  honors  of  a  Roman 
prefect  to  the  insecure  tenure  of  an  Alpine 
crown. 

The  triumphal  arch ,  which  still  remains  , 
was  erected  by  this  prince  to  his  benefactor* 
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and  is  a  monumeut  rather  of  his  gratitude 
Ihaa  of  his  means  or  magaificeace.  He  ren- 
dered a  more  solid  service  to  the  Aomans 
by  opening  a  road  through  his  mountains  , 
and  by  establishing  a  safe  communication 
between  Italy  and  Gaul.  This  road  still 
exists ,  and  traverses  Mont  Geneora.  The  si- 
tuation of  the  town  and  its  strong  citadel 
formerly  rendered  it  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  j  but  it  is  now  totally  disregard- 
ed, as  the  citadel  is  dismantled,  and  as  the 
French  territory  includes  all  the  other  passa- 
ges of  the  Alps ,  and  all  the  festnesses  that 
command  them.* 

Ve  arrived  at  Novalae  about  ten  o'clock  ^ 


*  Thongh  the  inn  did  not  appear  very  allur- 
ing, yet  as  the  night  approauhed  aod  we  v.ata 
unwillitig  to  pats  Alpine  scenery  in  the  dark,  we 
were  inclined  to  put  up  with  it.  However,  con- 
■idering  the  time  necessary  to  cross  the  moon- 
taia,  aod  listening  ,lo  the  representations  of  our 
drivers,  who  entreated  us  to  proceed,  we  drove 
on.  We  had  reason  to  thauL  Providence  for  the 
determination,  as  that  very  night  the  inn  at  Suta, 
with  forty  horses  and  tU  the  carriage!  in  (he 
court,  were  butnl ! 
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and  as  the  moon  shone  in  foil  hrightoess , 
we  could  easiljr  duUnguish  the  broken  masses 
of  Mount  Cennis  hanging  over  the  town  y 
frith  their  craggy  poiuts  and  snowy  pinna- 
cles. Early  in  the  morning,  the  carriages 
were  dismounted  ;  the  bodjr  of  each  was 
suspended  between  two  mules  ,  one  before 
and  one  behind }  the  wheels  were  placed 
on  a  third ,  and  the  asletree  on  a  fourth  } 
the  trunks  and  the  baggage  of  all  kinds* 
were  divided  into  several  loads,  and  laid 
on  mulea  :  the  whole  set  out  about  six 
o'clock. 

At  half  past  seven  we  mounted  our  mules, 
and  followed.  The  morning  was  fine ,  and 
the  air  cool ,  but  not  chilling.  The  ascent 
commences  from  the  town-gate,  at  first  very 
gradual;  the  steepness  however  increases  ra-< 
pidly  as  you  ascend.  The  road  at  first  winds 
along  the  side  of  the  bill ,  then  crosses  a 
torrent ,  and  cmitinaes  along  its  banks  all 
the  way  up  the  mountain.  These  banks  sr% 
for  some  time  fringed  with  trees  and  bushes. 
About  half-way  stands  the  village  of  Ferric-- 
res  ,  amid  rocks  and  precipices  ,  in  a  situa- 
tion  so  bleak  and  wintry ,  that  the  traveller 
almost    shivers    at    its    appearance.    A    little 
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above  this  village  ,  the  acclivity  becomes 
tery  abrupt ;  the  bed  of  the  torrent  tunis 
into  a  succession  of  precipices  ;  and  the 
stream  tumbles  from  cHff  to  cliff  in  sheets  of 
foam  with  tremendous  uproar.  The  road 
sometimes  borders  upon  the  verge  of  the 
steep  ,  but  it  is  so  wide  as  to  remove  all 
apprehension  of  danger.  In  one  place  only 
the  space  is  narrower  than  usual,  and  there, 
%  gallery  or  covered  way  is  formed  close  to 
the  rock  ,  which  rises  perpcDdtcular  above 
it,  in  order  to  afford  the  traveller  in.  winter 
shelter  against  the  driving  snows  and  the 
wind,  that  sweep  alt  before  them  down  the 
steep. 

We  shortly  after  entered  a  plain  called 
San  Niccold.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ceat~ 
soUe  ,  for  that  is  the  name  of  the  torrent 
that  rolls  down  the  sides  of  Mount  Cennis  , 
or  as  the  Italians  call  it  more  classically , 
Monte  Cenisio.  At  the  entrance  of  this  plaia 
the  torrent  tumbles  from  the  rocks  in  a 
lofty  cascade,  and  on  its  banks  stands  a  stone 
pillar  with  an  inscription  ,  informing  the 
traveller  ,  who  ascends  ,  that  he  stands  on 
the  verge  of  Piedmont  and  Italy,  and  is 
about   to   enter  Savoy  /  Though    this  pillar 
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marks  rather  the  arbitrary  thaa  the  natural 
bouodaries  of  Italjr ,  yet  it  was  impossible, 
not  to  feel  some  regret  at  the  infcirmatioD ; 
uot  to  pause ,  look  back ,  and  reflect  on 
the  matchless  beauties  of  the  country  we 
were  about  to  leave  for  ever. 

We  continued  our  ascent ,  and  very  soon 
reached  the  great  plain,  and  ns  we  stood  on 
the  brow  of  the  declivity  we  turned  from 
the  bleak  snowy  pinnacles  that  rose  before 
us,  and  endeavored  to  catch  a  parting  glimpse 
of  the  sunny  scenery  behind. 

Here  ,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  Alps ,  and 
all  the  rigors  of  eternal  winter  ,  Religion  in 
her  humblest  and  most  amiable  form  had  y 
from  time  immemorial,  fixed  her  seat;  to 
counteract  the  genius  of  the  place  and  the 
influence  of  climate ;  to  shelter  the  traveller 
from  the  storm;  to  warm  him  if  benumbed, 
to  direct  him  if  bewildered  j  to  relieve  him 
if  in  want ;  to  attend  him  if  sick  ,  and  if 
dead  ,  to  consign  his  remains  with  due  rites 
to  the  grave.  This  benevolent  establishment 
did  not  escape  the  rage  of  the  philosophists , 
and  was  by  them  suppressed  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  republican  era.  On  the 
re-establishment  of  religion ,  it  was  .restor- 
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ed  and  augmented  by  order  of  the  first 
Consul,  and  is  now  in  a  more  flourishing  state 
perhaps  than  at  any  former  period. 

This  convent  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
friars ;  they  are  now  replaced  by  monks. 
The  superior  was  once  a  member  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Abbey  of  Ciieaux  ,  the  parent  mo- 
nastery of  the  Bernardin  order,  and  conse- 
quently he  was  of  noble  birth,  as  no  others 
were  admitted  into  that  bouse.  His  manners 
are  extremely  polished ,  and  his  appearance 
gentlemanlike.  He  received  us  with  great 
cordiality ,  shewed  us  the  different  apart- 
ments of  the  convent ,  and  offered  us  such 
refreshments  as  the  place  afforded.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  fine  boy  his  nephew , 
born  to  fortune ,  but  reduced  by  the  revolu- 
tion to  want  and  dependence.  The  educa- 
tion of  this  youth  was  his  principal  amuse- 
ment ,  and  occupied  him  delightfully ,  as  be 
assured  us  ,  during  the  dreadful  solitude  of 
winter ,  when ,  secluded  from  the  whole 
world ,  and  visited  only  accidentally  by  a 
needy  wanderer ,  they  see  no  object'  but 
driving  snow ,  and  hear  no  sound  but  the 
howling  of  wolves  ,  and  the  pelting  of  the 
tempest*    Such    readers   as  may    have  visited 
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Citeaux  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  will  not 
be  surprized  at  the  compassion  which  tve 
felt  for  the  poor  moulc  transported  from 
such  a  palace-tike  residence,  in  the  plains  of 
Burgundy ,  to  an  hospital  on  the  bleak 
summit  of  Mount  Cennis. 

The  weather  was  still  clear,  and  the  air 
just  cold  enough  to  render  walking  plea- 
sant ;  and  as  we  proceeded  very  leisurely 
towards  the  iun,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  scenery  around  us.  The  plain 
which  we  were  traversing  is  about  six 
miles  in  length ,  and  about  four  in  breadth 
where  widest.  In  the  broadest  part  is  a  lake, 
in  form  nearly  circular,  about  a  mile  and 
an  half  in  diameter,  and  of  immense  depth. 
The  plain  is  about  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ,  and  notwithstanding 
this  elevation,  is,  when  free  from  snow, 
that  is,  from  June  till  October,  covered 
with  flowers  and  verdure.  It  is  bordered  on 
all  sides  by  the  different  eminences  and 
ridges  that  form  the  summit  of  Mount  Cen- 
nis, covered  for  the  greater  part  with  ever- 
lasting snows,  that  glitter  to  the  sun,  and 
chill  the  traveller  with  the  frozen  pros- 
pect.  On  the  highest  of  these  ridges,  which 
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rises  three  ttiousaod  feet  above  the  con- 
vent, there  is  a  chapel  to  which,  the  neigh- 
boring parishes  proceed  in  procession  once 
a  year,  on  the  fifth  of  August :  the  ascent 
from  tLe  plain  on  the  north  seems  gra- 
dual and  not  difficult;  to  the  south,  that 
is,  towards  Italy,  the  cliff  presents  a  bro- 
ken ,  and  almost  perpendicular  precipice . 
From  hence,  it  is  said,  the  view  extends 
over  the  inferior  Alps  that  rise  between, 
to  Turin,  to  the  plains  of  the  Po,  and  to 
the  Apennines  beyond;  and  from  hence , 
some  add,  Annibat  pointed  out  the  sunny 
iields  of  Italy  to  his  frozen  soldiers.  Prae- 
gressus  signa  Annibal  in  promontorio  quo- 
dam  unde  longe  ac  late  prosfi^ctus  erat , 
consislen:  jussis  militihus  Ilaliam  ostentdt , 
subjectosque  Alpinis  montibus  Circumpada- 
nos  Campos.  The  appearance  of  the  ridge 
advancing  like  a  bold  headland  towards  No- 
valese,  and  the  extensive  prospect  from  its . 
summit  answers  the  description  ;  but  these 
two  circumstances  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficieut  to  justify  the  inference. 

Most  authors  are  of  opinion  that  Anni- 
bal entered  Italy  by  the  Grecian  Alps,  about 
thirty  miles  eastward  of  Mount  Cennis ,   and 
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seem  to  suppose  that  the  road  over  this 
latter  moantaiD  was  not  open  in  ancient 
times.  But  as  the  route  which  Annibal  took 
in  his  passage  was  a  subject  of  doubt  and 
controversy  eren  in  Titus  Livius's  time , 
and  as  this  historian's  own  opinion  on  the 
subject  is  far  from  being  very  clear,  the 
traveller  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own 
coi^ectures,  and  may,  without  rebelling  against 
the  authority  of  history. ,  suppose  that 
the  Carthagioian  general  entered  Italy  by 
the  very  road  which  we  are  now  tread- 
ing, and  that  he  took  his  first  vievv  of  its 
glories  from  the  summit  of  yonder  towering 
eminence. 

Those  glories  we  could  indeed  no  longer 
discover,  yet  as  we  paced  along  the  sum- 
mit of  this  vast  rampart,  these  elernal 
walls  *  which  Providence  has  raised  round 
the  garden  of  Europe,  we  had  time  to  re- 
trace in  our  minds,  the  scenes  which  we 
had  contemplated,  and  to  revive  the  im- 
pressions which  they  had  made. 

*  McBuia  Italiae.  Lev. 

i'  Ttixoot  y;(BtfoTi  ifsfta  «Vfii«T»r.         fferud.  li. 
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To  have  Tisited  Italy  at  any  time  is  an 
adTantage ,  and  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  complement  of  a  classical  education. 
Italy  is  the  theatre  sf  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  fictions  of  the  poets,  and  of  many 
of  the  most  splendid  events  recorded  bj 
historians.  She  is  the.  mother  of  heroes,  of 
sages,  and  of  saints.  She  has  been  the  seat 
of  empire,  and  is  still  the  nursery  of  .ge- 
nius ,  and  still  ,  in  spite  of  plunderers , 
the  repository  of  the  nobler  arts.  Her  sce- 
nery rises  far  above  rural  beauty;  it  has 
a  claim  to  animation  and  almost  to  genius. 
Every  spot  of  her  surface ,  every  river , 
every  mountain,  and  every  forest,  yes,  every 
rivulet,  hillock,  and  thicket,  have  been  en- 
nobled by  t]ie  energies  of  the  mind ,  and 
are  become  raonumeats  of  intellectual  worth 
and  glory  * .  No  country  furnishes  a  grea- 
ter number  of  ideas,  or  inspires  so  many 
generous  and  exalting  sentiments.  To  have 
visited  it  at  any  period ,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  minor  blessings  of  life ,  and  is 
one  of  the  means    of  mental  improvement . 


'  Nullum  siae  nomine  saxum. 
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But  this  ^isit  at  all  times  advaatageoas,  was 
oQ  the  preseat  occasioa ,  of  peculiar  lolerest 
and  importaoce. 

Italy  seems  novr  to  be  in  the  first  stage 
of  one  of  tiiose  revotutioas  that  occasionatlj 
change  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  very 
much  improve,  or  very  much  injure  the  state 
of  society.  Improvement  Italy  can  scarce 
expect}  she  has  enjoyed  a  long  series  of 
tranquil  and  almost  glorious  years,  and  at- 
tained a  degree  of  prosperity  and  indepen- 
dence far  greater  thin  at  any  period  of 
her  history ,  from  the  reigns  of  the  first 
Caesars  down  to  the  present  epoch.  She  is 
now  once  more  fallen  into  subjection,  and 
actually  lies  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her 
most  ancient  and  most  inveterate  enemies. 
These  enemies  have  at  all  times  been  re- 
markable for  their  treachery  and  their  rapa- 
city, and  these  two  destructive  qualities  they 
have  already  exercised  in  Italy  with  con- 
siderable latitude,  and  will  probably  indulge, 
without  restraint ,  when  their  new  domi- 
nation shall  be  consolidated  by  time  and  by 
habit  *.    Though    the    levity  of  the    natio- 

*  Gfn«  rapiaadi  ar)<ii*tiiDa>  L,viut  xxxviii* 

TOL.  IV.  7 
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nal  character,  and  the  hi9tot7  of  the  Gallic 
trUies,  whudi  repfeseats  them  as  invadiog 
almost  ever;  couatry,  from  the  Hebrides  to 
the  Caspian,  with  snccess  always  followed 
by  defeat,  seem  to  militate  against  the 
prohable  durability  of  their  empire  beyond 
the  Alps  J  yet,  should  it  last  for  any  time, 
kis  -consequences  would  be  iafiaitely  more 
pernicious  to  Italy  than  all  the  preceding 
invasions  united .  Tliat  many  of  the  hordes 
of  ancient  barbarians  were  cruel,  I  admit, 
and  also  that  they  ravaged  Italy  ,  some- 
Umes  balcfaerad  aad  always  oppressed  her 
unfortunate  inhabitattts;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  all  submitted  to  her 
religion,  adopted,  her  language,  assumed  her 
Iiabits  and  manners,  and  made  either  Rome 
herself,  or  some  one  of  the  Italian  cities, 
the  seat  of  their  empire.  Now  a  country 
tliat  retains  all  these  advantages,  though  wast- 
ed by  war  and  depredation,  still  poss^ses 
the  means  of  restoration,  and  cherishes  in 
its  bosom  the  very  seeds  of  independence 
and  of  prosperity. 

How  difierent  are  the  views,  how  oppo- 
lite  the  conduct,  of  the  modern  invaderj! 
Declared   enemies  to  Christianity,  to  the  re- 
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ligioa  of  Italy,  they  persecute  it  in'  all  its 
forms.  Their  own  language  they  wish  to 
make  the  dialect  of  Europe ;  their  fashions 
are  to  be  the  standard  of  civtlization;  aod 
Paris  is  the  destined  metropolis  of  the  uni> 
Terse.  Italy  is  to  be  degraded  into  a  pro- 
Tioce ;  her  sons  are  to  be  the  slares  and 
the  instruments  of  the  Great  Nation ,  la 
recruit  its  armies  and  to  labor  for  its 
greatness .  With  such  views  they  wilt  ine- 
vitably drain  Italy  of  its  population  j  they 
will  strip  it  of  its  ornaments  and  its  rich- 
es }  they  will  break  its  spirit,  and  con- 
sequently they  will  stifle  its  genius ;  that  is, 
they  will  deprive  it  of  all  its  proud  dis* 
tiucUons,  of  all  its  glorions  prerogatives,  and 
reduce  it  to  the  state  of  Greece  under  th« 
Turks,  that  of  a  desolated  province,  the 
seat  of  ignorance  and  of  barbarism,  of 
famine  and  of  pestilence .  Thus  the  golden 
era  of  Leo  will  be  followed ,  as  the  Au- 
gustan age  was,  by  years  of  darkness  and 
of  disorder;  the  magnificent  remains  of  its 
palaces  and  its  temples  will  strew  the  earth 
in ;  their  turn,  and  perhaps  excite  the  in- 
terest and  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  fiiture 
travellers .    The   seven    hills    will  again  'be 
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covered  with  shaUered  masses;  and  the 
nDriTalled  Vatican  itself  ooly  enjoy  the  me- 
lancholy privilege  of  presenting  to  the  asto- 
nished spectator  a  more  sliapeless  and  a 
more  gigantic  ruin ! 

But  we  had  now  reached  the  northern 
brow  of  the  momitain;  we  had  passed  the 
boundaries  of  Italy ,  and  left  the  regions 
of  classic  &me  and  beauty  behind  us.  No- 
thing occurred  to  attract  our  attention,  or  to 
counterbalance  the  inconvenience  of  delay. 
Englaad  rose  before  us  with  alt  its  public 
glories,  and  with  all  its  domestic  charms. 
England,  invested  like  Rome  with  empire 
and  with  renown,  because  like  Rome  go- 
Terned  by  \\a  senate  and  by  its  people.  Its 
attractions  and  our  eageraess  increased  as 
we  approached }  and  the  remaining  part  of 
the  journey  was  hurried  over  with  indif- 
ference, because  all  our  thoughts  were  fix- 
ed on  home  and  on  its  endearments  * . 


•  Not  only  tott  on  bleak  Germania's  roadi, 
And  paotiog  breathleai  in  her  fumed  abodei; 
Hot  only  through  her  foresti  pacing  alow, 
And  ottmbing  lad  her  jaoanu  of  drlv'a  snow : 
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All  dreary  wastes,  tliat  ever  bring  to  mind 
I  The  beauties,  pleasares,  comforts  left  behind* 
I   But  in  those  climes  where  suus  for  ever  bright* 
scenes  Elysian  sbed  a  parer  light; 
And  partial  nature  with  a  liberal  hand 

ters  her  graces  roiiad  the  smiling  land. 
On  fair  Parthenope's  delioioai  shore. 
Where  slumb'ringseas  forget  their  wonted  roar; 
Where  Octan  daily  sends  bis  freshening  breese* 
To  sweep  the  plain  and  fan  the  drooping  trees  } 
And  ercniog  zephyrs  springiog  from  each  grove, 
Sbed  cooling  dews  and  incense  at  tbey  rovBi— • 
And  there,  where  Arno  curled  by  many  a  gale. 
Pours  freshness  o'er  Etraria's  vine-olad  vale  ; 
Where  VatIonifato*a*s  ^rovei,o'er-archinghigh. 
Resounding  murmur  through  lbs  middle  sly- 
Even  there,  where  Rome's  majestic  domes  ascend. 
Pantheons  swell,  and  time-worn  arches  bend  ; 
Where  Tiber  winding  through  his  desert  plains, 
'Midst  modern  palaces  and  ancient  fanes, 
Beholds  with  angnishhalf,  and  half  with  pride. 
Here  ruins  strew,  there  temples  grace  his  tide; 
(  Unhappy  Rome!  though  once  the  glorious  teat 
Where  empire  thron'd  saw  nations  ai  his  feet, 
Now  doom'd  once  more  by  cruel  fate  to  fall 
An  helpless  prey  to  treacherous  pilfering  Gaul.) 
Even  in  these  scenes,  which  all  who  see  admire, 
Aod  bards  and  painlers  praise  with  rival  fire; 
Where  memory  wakes  each    visiooary  grace. 
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And  shflds  new  charms  on  nature's  loveljr  face ; 
Etren  in  these  tacrcd  sceiiei,  so  faia'd,  so  fairf 
My  partiki  he»rt  itill  felt  its  wonted  care; 
And  melted  still  to  think  how  far  away, 
The  dearer  scenes  of  lovely  Albion  lay. 
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General  Observations  on  the  Geography 
—  Climate  —  Scenery  —  History  —  Lan- 
guage —  Literature  —  and  Religion  of  Ita- 
(y — and  on  the  Character  of  the  Italians. 


T 


BE  following  reflections  are  the  result 
of  the  author's  observations  uid  researches 
while  in  Italy,  and  may,  in  part,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  recapitulatioa  of  the  whole 
work,  and  as  the  summary  of  an  Italian 
tour.  We  will  begin  with  its  geogra^y , 
because  from  its  sitiutioa  and  climate,  it 
derives  the  beauty  and  the  fertility  which 
render  it  the  garden  of  Europe,  and  mark 
it  out  as  perhaps  the  most  delicious  region 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  In  geography ,  there  are  two  modes 
of  division  to  be  considered ;  one  natural, 
the  other  artificial.  The  former  is  gene- 
rally permanent  and  unalterable ;  the  lat- 
ter being  factitious,  is  liable  to  change, 
and  seldom  indeed  outlasts  the  cause  that 
produced  it.  The  former,  interests  us  whei-e 
its  lines  are  bold  -  and  raagniBcent;  the 
latter,  when    connected   with    great    events 
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.  and  with  the  history  of  celebrated  nations.  *' 
la  both  these  divisions  Italy  is  peculiarly 
fortunate,  but  transceodently  so  in  the  for- 
mer. The  Alps,  the  highest  ridge  of  moun- 
tains in  the  ancient  world  ,  separate  it 
from  the  regions  of  the  north ,  and  serve 
as  a  barrier  against  the  frozen  tempests 
that  blow  from  the  boreal  cootinents,  and 
as  a  rampart  against  the  inroads  of  their 
once  savage  inhabitants.  Annibal  justly  calls 
these  mountains,  Maenia  nan  Italiae  modo 
aed   etiam  urbis  Romanae.  f 

The  Adriatic  Sea  Bathes  it  on  the  east ; 
the  Tyrrhene  on  the  vvest ;  and  on  the 
south  the  Ionian  opens  an  easy  communi- 
cation vrith  all  the  southern  countries.  Num- 
berless islands  line  its  shores ,  and  appear 
as  80  many  outposts  to  protect  it  against 
the  attacks  of  a  maritime  enemy ;  or  ra- 
ther^ as  so  many  attendants  to  graee  the 
state  of  the  queen  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Such  are  its  external  borders.  In  the  in- 
terior ,  the  Apennines  extend  through  its 
whole  length ,  and  branching  out  into  va- 
rious   ramihcalions ,    divide  it    into     several 


*  Most  of  the  provinces  atill  retain  their 
ancient  names,  such  as,  La li urn  (LaEio)  Glrnria^ 
Umbria,  Sabina,  Campania,  Apulia,  (la  Puglia) 
Calabria,  Samnium,  etc.  names  faleaded  Tritb  the 
Bctions  of  the  fabulous  ages,  as  with  the  first 
events  recorded  In  the  infancy  of  history. 

-J-  Liv>  xxi. 
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provinces    milcrially    diSering  ia   their    cli- 
mates   and  prodactioDs. 

Italy  lies  extended  between  the  thirty- 
eifi;lith  and  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  aor- 
thern  latitude ;  a  situation  which  exposes  it 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  sum* 
mer  and  of  cold  in  vrinter;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  seas  and  of  the  mountains 
that  surround  or  intersect  it ,  counteracts 
the  elTects  of  its  latitude,  and  produces  a 
temperature  that  excludes  all  extremes,  and 
renders  every  season  delightful .  However^ 
as  the  action  of  these  causes  is  unequal, 
the  climate  of  the  country  at  large  , 
though  every-vrhere  genial  and  temperate, 
varies  considerably ,  and  more  so  some- 
times than  the  distance  between  the  pla- 
ces so  diiTeriDg,  might  induce  a  person  to 
expect.  Without  entering  into  all,  or  many 
of  these  variations,  the  effects  of  the  bear- 
ings of  the  different  mountains,  Italy  may 
be  divided  into  four  regions,  which,  like 
the  sister  naiads  of  Ovid,  *  though  they 
have  many  features  in  common,  have  also 
each   a    characteristic   pecuUarity. 

The  first  of  these  regions  is  the  vale  of 
the  Po,  which  extends  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth, 
where  widest,  one  hundred  and    fifty.  It  is 


*  Faciei  nan  omnibat  nna 

Nee  direrift  taucn  qualeni  decet  «»« ' 'ororam. 
Metam.  lib.  ii. 

*  7 
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bounded  by  the  j^lps  and  the  Apennines 
on  the  north,  west,  and  south;  and  on  the 
east,  it  lies  open  to  the  Adriatic.  The  se- 
cond ,  is  the  tract  enclosed  bj  the  Apen- 
nines, forming  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  ter- 
ritories. The  third,  is  confined  to  the  Cam- 
pania Felix  and  its  immediate  dependen- 
cies ,  such  as  the  borders  and  the  islands 
of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  of  the  plains  of 
Paestum.  The  last  consists  of  Abruzzo , 
Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  southern  extre- 
mities of  Italy. 

The  first  of  these  regions  or  climates , 
bas  been  represented  by  many,  as  perhaps 
the  most  fertile  and  the  most  delieious  ter- 
ritory in  the  known  world ;  to  it  we  may 
apply  literally  the  encomium  which  Virgil 
seems    to  have   confined  to    the    vicinity    of 


Non  liqaidi  ^regibus  fontei,  tioa  gramiaa  deannt, 
£t  quftntani  longis  carpeat  armeota  diebut 
ExJgua  tantnm  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponit. 

Getrg.  ii. 

It  owes  this  fertility  to  the  many  streams 
that  descend  from  the  bordering  mouatains, 
»nA  furnish  a  constant  supply  to  the  ma- 
jestic river  that  intersects -it  ;  Pluviorwn  Rex 
Kridanus .  But  -while  the  molintnjus  thus 
water  it  with  fertilizing  nils,  they  also 
send  down  occasional  gales  to  cool  it  in 
summer,  and  blasts  that  sometimes  chill  its 
rlunnte,  and  give  its  winter  some  features 
<^  transalpine    severity;  slight  indeed,   as  if 
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mere);  to  call  the  attention  of  the  inh»bi- 
taats  to  that  repository  oF  eternal  snow  that 
rises  perpetually  before  them ;  but  Mtfficieiit 
to  check  the  growth  of  such  plants  as,  like 
the  orange,  and  the  almond ,  shrink  from 
frost,  or  pine  away  nnder  its  most  miti^ed 
aspect  The  vine,  though  eommon  and  in- 
deed luzurisKt,  is  supposed  by  many  not 
to  prosfeK  in  this  climate ,  because  tho 
wines  are  in  seneral  thin  and  sour ;  but  ^is 
defect  must  oe  ascribed,  not  solely  to  the 
ciiiaale,  which  in  warmth  and  uaiformtty 
far  excels  that  of  Champagne  or  Burgundy^ 
but  to  the  mode  of  cultivation.  To  allow 
the  vine  to  raise  itwif  into  the  air,  to  . 
spread  from  branch  to  branch,  and  to  equal 
its  cousort  elms  and  poplars  in  elevation 
and  luxuriancy,  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  and 
delightful  to  the  fancy ;  but  not  sO'  favor- 
able to  the  quality  of  the  wines,  which 
become  richer  and  stror^er  when  the 
growth  is  repressed ,  and  the  enet-gies  of 
the  plant  are  conlined  within  a  smaller 
compass.   '* 


•  The  reader  will  observe,  (hat  I  avoid  the  name 
fre<f«iei»tly  g'^ci*  to  the  pTuww  nf  the  Po  nr  of 
Milan-  Lombardj  'a  a  barbarous  appellatino 
derived  from  one  of  the  fiercest  Iribei  thai  invad* 
ed  aud  «iistiid  the  deticious  ref^ion  I  am  describ- 
ing. After  mnre  than  two  ceniuries  of  devasta- 
tion aad  resllcM  warfare,  they  were  exlern>iu3t- 
ed  by  CharJeroagne^  and  1  do  not  see  wliy  their 
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The  second  climate  is  protected  from  the 
blasts  of  the  north  by  an  additional  ridge 
of  mountains,  so  that  it  is  less  obnoxious 
to  the  action  of  frost,  and  is  indeed  more 
liable  to  be  incommoded  by  the  heats  of 
summer  than  by  wintry  cold.  Its  pro<luc- 
ttoQS  accordingly  improve  in  strength  and 
flavor;  its  wines  are  more  generous,  and 
its  orchards  are  graced  with  oranges.  It  is 
hotrever  exposed  oct»stonally  to  chill-pierc- 
ing blasts ,  and  not  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  frosts  and  the  snows  of  transal|na9 
latitudes. 

In  the  third  climate,  that  is,  in  the  de* 
licious  plains  of  Campania,  so  much  and 
so  deservedly  celebrated  by  travellers,  pain- 
ters, and  poets,  nature  seems  to  pour  out 
all  her  treasures  with  complacency ,  and 
trusts  without  apprehension  her  tenderest  pro- 
ductions to  gales  ever  genial,  and  to  skies 
almost   always   serene. 

The  plains  of  ApuUa,  that  lie  beyond  the 
'Apennines  y  opening  to  the  rising  sun,  with 
the  coasts  of  Abruzzo  and  C^ahria,  form 
the  last  and  fourth  division,  differing  from 
that  which  precedes  tn  increasing  warmth 
only,  and  in  productions  more  characlerbtic 


name  ihould  larviVe  thair  exittence,  or  why  a 
barbarous  tern  thoald  displace  a  Latin  appel- 
lation. 

Occidit  occideritgne  tinas  cum  nomiDe. 
Virg. 
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of  a  soQthera  latitude,  such  as  the  <>Ioes 
and  the  majestic  palm ;  dbjecls  which , 
though  not  common,  occur  often  enouj^h  to 

five  a  novelty  and  variety  to  the  scenery. 
have  confined  this  distinction  of  ciimttes 
principally  to  (he  plains;  as  the  moiinlams 
that  limit  them ,  vary  according  to  their 
elevation,  and  at  the  same  time  enclose  ia 
their  windmgs,  vallies  which  enjoy  in  tha 
south  the  cool  temperature  of  the  Mila" 
n»se,  and  in  the  north  glow  with  all  the 
sultrmess  of  Abruzzo,  Such ,  in  a  lew  vrordi, 
is  the  geography  of  Italy. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  an  opinion  ha«  - 
been  adopted  by  several  authors ,  that  the 
dimate  of  Italy  has  undergone  a  conside- 
rable change  during  the  last  fifteen  centu- 
ries,  and  that  its  winters  are  much  warm- 
er at  present  than  they  were  in  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Romans .  This  opinion  is 
founded  upon  some  passages  in  the  ancients, 
alluding  to  a  severity  of  cold  seldom  ex- 
perienced in  latter  ages,  and  sometimes  de- 
flcribing  winter  scenes  never  now  beheld 
beyond  the  Apennines,  The  supposed  alte- 
ration is  explained  by  the  subsequent  cul- 
tivation of  Gemiany,  whose  immense  forests 
and  wide  extended  swamps,  the  receptacles 
of  so  many  damp  and  chilling  exhalations^ 
have  been  cleared  away ,  drained ,  and  turn- 
ed into  fertile  fields  and  sunny  meadows, 
that  fill  the  air  with  vegetable  warmth  and 
genial  emanations. 

Cultivation,  without  doubt,  while  it  opeos 
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tke  thick  recesses  of  woods ,  snid  carries 
jiway  sUgaatiog  waters ,  not  only  purities 
the  atmosphere ,  and  may  probably  extend 
its  beiteticial  inOuence  to  the  attjaceat  coaa- 
trtea  .  Yet ,  it  is  miKh  to  he  doubted , 
whether  the  air  of  Gentiany^  howsoever  it 
infty  have  been  ameliorated^  eould  »ver  reach 
Italy,  or  have  the  least  iuflti«)<;e  oa  its 
climate.  Not  to  speak  of  the  distance  that 
separates  the  two  eonntries,  the  Alps  alooe 
foFoi  en  instirnioutiUd4e  barrier  that  soars 
altnottt  above  the  region  of  the  wind,  and 
arrests  alike  the  breath  of  the  gale  and  the 
rage  of  the  tempest.  \i  the  lo«i^  lingering 
winters  of  German-Y  do  not  now  retard  the 
progress  of  spring  is  Italy,  and  if  the  deep 
snows  and  the  bitter  frosts  that  chill  the 
mountains  and  detiles  of  Trent,  do  not  ei- 
ther check  the  verdure  or  blast  the  opeuiog 
flowei-s  in  the  neighboring  plains  of  f^grona, 
it  is  not  credible  that  anciently  the  damps, 
which  rose  from  the  overflowings  of  the  EtAe 
of  the  Oder ,  should  have  clouded  the 
Italian  sky;  or  that  the  keen  blasts  that 
sprung  from  (he  depths  of  the  Hercyniaa 
forest  should  chill  the  gnles  of  Compa- 
nia,  or  cover  its  vineyards  with  snow.  The 
Alps  formed  then ,  as  they  do  now ,  the 
line  of  separation  which  distin^*Qi5hes  the 
climates  as  eSectuatly  as  it  divides  the  co<iu- 
.  tries ,  and  coilGnes  the  rigors  of  winter 
to  the  northern  side,  while  it  allows  the 
spring  to  clothe  the  southern  with  all  her 
floivei's.  The    climalCj    we   may    then    £>irly 
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coDclnde,  remains  the  same ;  or  if  any  par- 
tial changes  have  taken  place,  they  are  to 
be  atb-ibuted  to  earthquakes,  tolcaoic  erup- 
tions, or  such  like  local  causes,  too  coufia- 
-  ed  in  their  operations  to  produce  any  ge- 
neral  effect. 

The  classical  passages  which  gave  rise  to 
the  contrary  conjecture  may,  I  presume,  be 
explained  in  a  manner  perfectly  satis&ctory 
mthout  it.  The  first  and  principal  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  pretended  change  of 
climate  is  taken  from  Pliny  the  Younger, 
who,  when  describing  his  villa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  admits  that  the  severity  of 
the  winter  was  oftentimes  fatal  to  his  plants; 
but  as  a  kind  of  consolation  adds,  that 
the  neighborhood  of  Home  was  not  exempt 
from  a  similar  inconvenience .  The  reader 
must  observe,  that  the  villa,  of  which  Pliny 
speaks,  was  situate  in  a  vale  flanked  by 
the  Apennines,  and  open  only  towards  the 
north,  obnoxious  ,  of  course,  to  the  cold 
blasts  that  sweep  the  bleak  forests  of  Mon- 
te Somma  on  one  side,  and  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  Sera  yalle  on  the  other,  as  well 
88  to  the  boreal  tempest  that  blows  tmim- 
peded  in  its  progress  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  valley.  That,  in  such  a  situation, 
plants  should  frequently  suffer  from  the  in- 
clemency  of  the  weather  formerly  as  well 
as  at  present,  is  not  wonderfnl.  As  for  the 
effects  of  cold  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome 
they  are  full  as  strong  and  as  fiequent  now 
Bs  in  Pliny'«  time;  and  the    reason  is  plain. 
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The  4aenntnei  form  an  immease  theatre , 
including  R'^me  and  its  Cimfinf^na ,  as  its 
■rena.  Of  these  mountains  most  are  cover- 
ed with  snow,  three,  many  six,  and  some 
nine  montas  in  the  year  * .  Whenever  a 
strong  wind  happens  to  blow  from  any  of 
these  vast  magazini'S  of  ice  it  briars  with 
it  so  many  frozen  particles  as  to  chill  the 
warmest  air,  and  to  affect  the  temperature 
of  spring  though  considerably  advanced,  and 
lometiaies  even  of  summer  itself.  Instances 
of  such  an  alteration  are  by  do  means  un- 
common. The  same  influence  of  mountain 
air  on  the  climate  in  general  enables  us  to 
explain  different  passages  of  Horace  usually 
quoted  on  this  sij>)ect.  Mandela,  now  Bar- 
dela,  which  the  poet  characterizes  as,  ru- 
gosus/rigorepagus,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  Sabine  mountains ,  and  of  course 
chilled  by  many  a   bitmg  blast;  and  as   for 


*  The  weather  was  «o  warm  on  ihe  twmty- 
third  of  March,  when  we  asccaded  the  Munta~ 
gaa  delta  Guardia,  near  Bologna,  at  to  render 
Ihe  shade  of  the  portico  extremely  plcaiant. 
Near  the  church  ,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  we  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  deep 
•noW)  which  had  till  iben  resisted  the  full  force 
of  a  vernal  sun.  As  this  hill  farms  the  first  step 
of  the  neighboring  ^pe/inints,  the  snotr  that 
lay  on  its  suminii  w.ia  only  the  skirt  of  that 
vast  coveiiog  which  remains  spread  over  the 
higher  ridges  of  ibose  maaniains,  till  disiolved 
hy  the  iutente  beats  of  Midsummer. 
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Mount  Soracte  * ,  the  traveller  may  see  it 
almost  every  wiater  lifting  its  snowy  ridge 
to  the  clouds :  while  ,  if  he  traverses  the 
defiles  of  the  Apennines,  he  may  behold 
many  a  forest  encumbered  with  its  wintry  load^ 
and  discover  here  aad  there  a  stream  fettered 
with  icicles  f . 

The  climate  of  Italy  is  therefore  now, 
as  it  was  anciently,  temperate  thou2;h  in- 
clined to  heat.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are 
powerful  even  in  winter;  and  the  summer, 
particularly  when  the  Sirocco  blows  is 
sultry  and  sometimes  oppressive.  The  heat, 
however,  is  never  intollerabte,  as  the  air  is 
frequently  cooled  by  breezes  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  refireshed  on  the  southern 
coasts  by  a  regular  gale  from  the  sea  . 
This  breeze  rises  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing and  blows  without  interruption  till  four 
in  the  aflernoon,  deliciously  tempering  the 
burning  suns  of  Naples,  and  sweeping  be- 
fore it  the  sullen  vapors  that  brood  over 
the    torrid  Campania,   Moreover,  the  wind- 


*  One  of  these  sodden  iqualli  occurred  dar- 
iag  oar  yi«it  to  Horaoe't  villa,  and  has  been 
mentioned  among  the  incidenti  of  that  ezouriiou. 
Tol.  II.  chap.  vii. 

-j*         Videi  Qt  alia  (let  nive  eandidnni 
Soracte,  nee  jam  lustiDeant  oiias 
Sjlvae  laburantea,  geluqoe 
FiBnina  conittmrioi  aouio. 

Hor.  Carm^  lib.  a.  9. 
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ings  and  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  af- 
ford   as    ttey  ascend    several  retreats,  where 

in  the  greatest  heats  of  summer,  aad  dur- 
ing the  very  fiercest  glovif  of  the  dog-daja, 
the  traveller  may  enjoy  the  vernal  coolness 
and  the  mild  temperature  of  Ensland.  Such 
are  the  baths  of  Lucca,  situated  in  a  long 
withdrawing  vale  and  shaded  by  groves  of 
chestnuts;  such  is  Vallombrosa,  encircled  by 
the  forests  of  the  Apennine ;  and  such  too 
the  situation  of  Horace's  Sabine  Villa,  con--' 
cealed  in  one  of  the  woody  dells  of  Moant 
Lucretilis,  with  the  oak  and  the  ilex  waft- 
ing freshness  around    iL 

-  fhough  rain  is  not  frequent  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  yet  occasional 
showers  fall  abundant  enough  to  refresh 
the  air  and  revive  the  face  of  nature.  These 
show««  are  generally  accompanied  by  thunder 
storms,  and  when  untimely,  that  is  before 
or  duriQg  the  harvest,  are  as  mischievous 
in  their  consequences  as  that  which  Virgil 
describes  with  such  appearances  of  apprs- 
hensiou'*^.  As  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned 
the  raios  of  Autumn,  and  the  inundations 
of  vriater  torrents^  I  need  not  eiriarge  upon 


*  Saepe  ego  cum  llavis  meuorem  indcceret   arrii 
Agrjcola,  et  fragili  jam  atridgeret  hordea  culmo 
Omnia  veittoruin  concurrere  praelia  vidi 
Quae  gravidam  late  SAgeteiu  radicibui  imit 

Sublime  expnlcam  eruereat 

Georg-  i. 
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the  same  sulqect  again ,  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe ,  that  the  periodical 
rains,  and  the  accidental  showers,  the  local 
effects  of  mountains  and  seas ;  and  that 
even  the  clouds  and  storms  of  winter,  are 
only  transient  and  temporary  internipttons 
of  the  general  serenity  that  constitutes  one 
of  the  principal  advantages  of  this  delight- 
ful climate.  The  traveller,  when  after  his 
return  he  finds  himself  wrapped  up  in  the 
impenetrable  gloom  of  a  London  fog,  or 
sees  the  gay  months  of  iMay  and  June  eloud^ 
ed  with  perpetual  vapors,  turns  his  recol- 
lection with  complacency  to  the  pure  azure 
that  canopies  Rome  and  Naples,  and  contem- 
plates in  thought  the  splendid  tints  that  adorn 
the  vernal  skies  of  Italy, 

Largior  hie  oampos  aether   at  Juuine  vestit 
Fnrpureo. 

SCENERT. 

n.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  an  eye 
accustomed  to  contemplate  prospects  through 
the  nlledinm  of  a  vaporous  sky,  than  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  con- 
sequent brightness  of  the  light  and  the  dis- 
tinct appearance  of  remote  objects  .  A  se- 
rene sky  takes  oBF  much  of  the  horrors  of 
a  desert,  and  communicates  a  smile  to  barren 
sands  and  shapeless  rocks ;  what  then  must 
be  its  effects  upon  the  face  of  a,  region. 
in  which  nature    seeots  to    have     collected 
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all  her  means  of  orhoment.  all  her  arts  of 
pleasing;  plains  fertile  and  eitensive,  vari- 
ed with  gentle  svrells  and  bild  elevatioos; 
moaQtains  of  every  sUapp,  otitline  and  de- 
gree, at  diSerent  distances  ,  but  always  ia 
vie*,  presenting  here  their  shaggy  decli- 
vities darkened  with  woods ,  and  there  a 
long  line  of  brown  rugged  precipices  ;  now 
lifting  to  the  skies  a  head  of  snow  and 
a  pnrple  summit;  unfolding  as  you  advance, 
and  discovering  in  their  windings  rich  val- 
lies,  popnlotis  villages,  lakes  and  rivers,  con- 
Teats  and  cities;  these  are  the  materials  of 
picturesque  beauty,  and  these  are  the  con- 
stant and  almost  iovariable  features  of  Ita- 
lian scenery.  Hence,  this  celebrated  coun- 
try has  Dot  only  beea  the  resort  and  the  tbems 
of  poets,  but  the  school  of  painters,  ^vhe- 
ther  natives  or  foreigners;  who  have  found 
in  its  varied  prospects,  the  richest  source 
of  every  species  of  beauty .  There ,  amid 
the  Sabine  hills,  that  spread  so  many  soft 
charms  around  Tivoli,  Poussin  formed  his 
taste,  and  collected  the  originals  of  the  mild 
rural  scenes  displayed  in  bis  most  famous 
landscapes.  Claude  Lorraine  made  the  %lbaa 
Mouut,  and  >  all  the  successive  range  of 
Apenoiae  that  sweeps  along  the  Roman  and 
the  Neapolitan  coast,  his  favorite  haunt;  and 
there  he  saw  and  copied  the  glowing  shades 
that  embrown  the  woods,  and  the  rich 
tints  that  gleam  along  the  distant  promon- 
tories, and  orighten  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean. 
Sahaior    Rosa  indulged  bis    bolder    genius 
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in  the  mouatains  and  the  forests  of  Calabria, 
where  he  found  that  mixture  of  strength. 
and  softness,  of  ^i-ace  and  wildness ,  and 
that  sinking  combination  of  deep  and  airy 
tinges  that  characterize  his  daring  pencil. 

HISTORY. 

m.  That  a  country ,  thus  gifted  with  a 
fertile  soil  ,  a  serene  sky ,  and  unusual 
lieauty ,  should  have  attracted  the  atteation 
of  its  neighbors,  and  not  unfreqnently  allured 
distant  tribes  from  less  favored  settlements  , 
was  uatural  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  nations  of  the  south  and  the  tribes  of 
the  north,  Phemcians;  Trojans  and  Greeks, 
Gauls  ,  Goths  and  f^andals  ;  and  in  more 
modern  times ,  that  Spaniards  ,  French  and 
Austrians  ,  have  invaded  ,  ravaged  ,  or  sub- 
dued its  several  provmces  in  their  turns  with 
various  success,  and  with  very  difierent  coQ- 
sequences.  The  Phenicians  established  tliem- 
selves  in  Etruria  :  the  Greeks  principully 
occupied  the  southern  provinces :  the  Tro- 
jans fixed  themselves  in  Latium  ,  the  heart 
and  the  centre  of  the  country^  and  the  Celtic 
tribes  seized  the  fertile  territories  extending 
along  the  banks  of  the  Po ,  and  stretching 
from  tiie  Alps  to  the  Apennines  The  Phe- 
nicians and  the  Greeks  brought  with  them 
their  arts  anl  sciences,  established  flourish- 
ing c:tes,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
future  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  barbarians  o^   the   north  never  passed 
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their  frozen  barriers  wttboiit  brlagiog  devas- 
tation and  riiio  in  their  train.  If  they  made 
a  transient  incursion  ,  like  a  tempest  they 
swept  away  every  thing  within  their  range 
of  havoc  ;  if  they^  settled  ,  they  lay  like  a 
swarm  of  locusts,  a  dead  weight  on  the  soil; 
and  ages  passed  over  their  iron  generations 
before  they  were  softened  into  civihzatioa 
and  humanity.  To  the  Trojans  was  reserved 
the  nobler  lot  of  establishing  the  Roman 
power  ;  of  taming  and  breaking  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  northern  savages  ;  of  carrying 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  southern  colo- 
nists to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  ;  of 
uniting  the  strength,  the  genius,  the  powers 
of  Italy  in  one  centre;  and  of  melting  down 
the  whole  into  one  vast  mass  of  interest 
and  of  empire. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
sovereignty  ,  Italy ,  though  independent  and 
free,  was  weak  because  divided  into  petty 
states ,  and  was  incapable  not  only  of  con- 
quest ,  but  even  of  long  and  successful 
defence.  During  the  era  of  Roman  glory , 
Italy  united  under  one  head  and  directed 
by  one  principle,  displnyed  talents  and  ener- 
gies which  astonished  and  subdued  the  uni- 
verse ,  and  fiirnished  the  brightest  exam- 
ples of  virtue  and  courage  of  wisdom  and 
success  that  emblazon  the  pages  of  history. 
After  the  ta\\  of  the  empire  ,  Italy  was 
again  divided,  and  again  weakened  ;  fre- 
quently invaded  with  success,  and  repeat- 
edly  insulted    with    impunity .    The    f^ene- 
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tians ,  it  is  true  ,  rose  to  a  high  degree 
of  preeminence  and  consideration  ;  but  they 
retained  even  in  their  greatness  the  spirit 
of  a  petty  repubhc ,  and  alive  to  their 
own ,  hut  inditfereot  to  the  general  inte- 
rest, ihey  too  often  conspired  against  their 
common  country,  and  to  further  their  own 
projects  ,  abetted  the  cause  of  its  oppres- 
sors. The  sovereign  Pontiffs  alone  seem  to 
have  inherited  the  spirit  of  the  Romans  , 
and  like  them  to  have  kept  their  eyes  ever- 
fized  on  one  grand  object ,  as  long  as  its 
attainment  seemed  possible:  that  object  was, 
the  expulsion  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  the 
abnihilalioo  of  all  foreign  influence  in  Italy. 
They  have  failed ,  though  oiore  than  once 
on  the  very  point  of  success  ,  and  their 
failure,  as  was  foreseen,  has  at  length  left 
Italy  at  the  disposal  of  one  of  tlie  most 
insnlting  and  most  wantonly  mischievous 
nations  that  ever  invaded  its  fair  domains. 
What  may  be  the  duration  ,  and  what 
the  consequences  of  th&  present  dependent 
and  degraded  state  of  that  country ,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  ;  hut  should  it  ter- 
minate in  the  union  of  all  its  provinces 
under  one  active  government  sealed  in  Rome 
(and  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  such 
may  be  the  result)  such  an  event  would 
compensate  all  its  past  sufferings,  and  place 
it  once  more  within  the  reach  of  indepen- 
dence ,  of  empire  ,  and  of  renown.  The 
power  which  the  present  sovereign  of  Italy 
and  of  France  enjoys,  is  peculiarly  his  ownj 
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and  like  that  of  Charlemagne .  will  probably 
be  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  his  feeble  suc- 
cessors. Whoever  then  becomes  master  of 
Italy,  if  he  should  possess  abilities,  will  find 
all  the  materiaU  of  greatness  ready  for  his 
use;  an  Iialian  army,  a  rich  territory, 
an  immense  populatloa ,  and  a  national  cha- 
racter bold  ,  penetrating  ,  calm  ,  and  perse- 
Tering;  with  such  means  at  his  command  he 
may  defy  all  foreign  power  and  influence; 
may  stand  up  the  rival  of  France  ,  and  may 
perhaps  share  with  the  British  monarch,  the 
glory  of  being  the  umpire  and  the  defender 
of  Europe.  No  country  ia  reality  is  better 
calculated  to  oppose  tlie  gigantic  pride  of 
France  than  Italy;  strong  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion ,  big  with  resources ,  magna  parens 
frugunt  ,  magna  virum  ,  teeming  with 
riches  and  crowded  with  inhabitants,  the  na- 
tural mistress  of  the  Msdilerraneaa  ,  she 
might  blockade  the  ports  ,  or  pour  her  le- 
gions on  the  open  coast  of  her  adversary  at 
pleasure ,  and  bttfUe  her  favorite  projects  of 
sout  lern  conquest  ,   with  ease  and   certainty. 

But  the  fate  of  Italy,  and  indeed  of  Curope, 
hangs  still  uncertain  and  undecided;  nor  is  it 
given  to  human  sagacity  to  divine  the  per- 
manent consequences  that  will  follow  the 
grand  revolutions  which  have  ,  during  the 
last  filleen  years,  convulsed  the  pohlical  sys- 
tem. To  turn,  therefore,  from  dubous  con- 
jectures about  futurity  to  observations  on 
the  past ;  Liberty  ,  which  ba't  seldom  visited 
taj  Goaatr/  mote  thaa  once,  aud  many  not 
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at  all,  has  twice  smiled  on  Italy,  and  daring 
many  a  happy  age  has  covered  her  fertile 
surface  with  republics ,  bold ,  free ,  and  in- 
dependent. Such  were  the  Sabines  ,  Latins  , 
f^olfci,  Samnites,  most  of  the  Etrurian  tribes, 
and  all  the  Greek  colonies  ,  previous  to 
the  era  of  Roman  preponderance ;  and  such 
the  States  of  Siena,  Pisa,  Florence,  Lucca, 
Genoa  ,  and  f^enice  ,  that  rose  out  of  the 
rums  of  the  empire ,  flourished  ia  the  midst 
of  barbarism,  and  transmitted  the  principles 
and  the  spirit  of  ancient  liberty  down  to  mo- 
dem times.  Of  these  commonwealths ,  some 
were  equal ,  and  two  were  superior ,  in 
power  ,  policy  and  duration,  to  the  proud- 
est republics  of  Greece  ,  not  excepting  Iai- 
cedemon  and  Athens  i  and  like  them  they 
enjoyed  the  envied  privilege  of  producing 
poets  and  historians  to  record  and  to  illus- 
trate their  institutions  and  achievements.  The 
reader ,  who  peruses  these  records  ,  will  ap- 
plaud lite  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  that 
animated  almost  all  the  Italian  repuUics 
during  the  periods  to  which  I  allude  j  and 
he  will  admire  the  opulence  aud  the  prospe- 
rity that  accompanied  and  rewarded  that 
spirit  ,  as  well  as  the  genius  and  the  talents 
that  seemed  to  wait  upon  it ,  or  to  start  up 
instantaneous  at  its  command. 

While  contemplating  the  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  the  virtues  and  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind ,  called  into  action  and  perfect- 
ed in  these  latter  as  in  tliose  more  ancient 
commonYirealths  of  Greece    and    Rome »  the 
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candid  reader  wilt  perhaps  feel  biiiiself  dis- 
posed  to  question  that  grand  axiom  of  politi- 
cians ,  that  monarchy  ,  when  todged  in  the 
hands  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  good  prince , 
is  the  best  mode  of  sovernment.  If  peace  ,— 
security  ,  and  tranquillity,  were  the  sole  or 
even  the  principal  objects  of  the  hutnaa 
mind  in  the  present  state  of  existence ,  such 
a  position  might  be  true ;  and  in  admitting 
its  truth  ,  man  must  resign  his  dignity  ,  and 
must  sacrifice  the  powers  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  nature  to  ease  and  to  in- 
dolence. But  the  intention  of  Providence 
seems  to'  be  very  difiereut.  He  has  bestowed 
upon  man  great  intellectual  powers  ,  and 
endowed  him  with  wonderful  energies  of 
soul  ,  and  his  Will  must  be ,  that  these 
powers  and  energies  should  be  put  forth  , 
and  developed  and  matured  by  exertion. 
Wow  ,  the  moie  perfect  the  monarchy  ,  the 
less  occasion  there  is  for  the  talents  and  the 
exertions  of  suhjects.  The  wisdom  of  the 
prince  pervades  every  branch  of  administra- 
tion and  extends  to  every  corner  of  the  em- 
pire ;  it  remedies  every  disorder,  and  pro- 
vides for  every  contingency,  the  subject  has 
tiothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy,  aod  to  applaud, 
the  vigilance  and  the  foresight  of  his  sove- 
reign .  That  a  slate  so  guverned  is  very  de- 
lightful in  description  ,  and  very  prosperous 
ia  reality ,  1  admit ;  but  what  are  its  fruits  , 
and  what  the  result  of  its  prosperity  ?  Ease  , 
or  rather  indolence,  pride,  and  luxury.  No. 
manly  talents  ripen ,  no  ruugh   hardy  virtues 
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prosper  under  iu  influence.  Look  at  the 
Roman  empire  under  Trajaa  and  the  Antoni- 
nes  ,  the  most  accomplished  princes  that 
have  ever  adorned  a  throne  ,  whose  era  is 
represented  by  Gibbon  as  constituting  the 
happiest  period  of  human  history.  Peace  , 
justice ,  and  order  ,  reigned  ,  it  is  true  ,  in 
every  province ,  and  the  Capital  received 
every  day  additional  embellishments. 

Mollia  securae  peragebant  oiia  geates.         Ovid. 

But  what  great  men  arose  to  distinguish 
and  to  immortalize  this  age  of  happiness  ? 
The  two  Plinys,  Tacitus ,  and  Suetonius. 
Look  next  at  the  great  republic  in  the  days 
of  Ccero,  when  jarring  tactions  and  clash- 
ing interests  roused  every  passion,  and  awak- 
ened every  energy  :  when  every  virtue  and 
every  vice  stood  in  array  and  stniggled  for 
the  mastery.  See  what  talents  were  display- 
ed !  what  genius  blazed  !  what  noble  cha- 
racters arose  on  all  sides  I  Lucretitis,  Sal- 
lust,  Cato,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Caesar,  alt 
sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  public  fermen- 
tation, and  owe  their  virtues,  their  acquire- 
ments, and  their  fame  to  the  stormy  vi- 
cissitudes of  8  popular  government.  Behold 
again  the  glories  of  the  Augustan  age,  all 
a  splendid  reflection  of  the  setting  sun  of  li- 
berty. Virgil,  Horace,  and  Titus  Livius,  were 
nursed,  educated,  and  formed  under  the  Re- 
public;  they  speak  its  lofly  language,  and 
breaihe  in  every  page  its  generous  and  en- 
nobling sentiments.  Let  us  again  turn  to  the 
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Italian  statea.  Naples  has  for  many  ages, 
indeed  almost  ever  since  the  time  of  Cae- 
sar ,  been  under  the  sway  of  a  monarch ; 
Florence,  for  many  a  century,  and  in  rea- 
lity till  the  sixteenth,  was  a  republic.  How 
unproductive  in  genius  is  Naples ;  how  exu- 
berant Florence ! 

In  pursuing  tliese  observations  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  go  a  step  farther,  and  to  infer  from 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  Italian,  as  well 
as  of  the  aucient  Grecian  republics,  that 
small  territories  are  better  calculated  for 
happiness  and  for  liberty  than  extensive 
empires.  Almost  all  the  great  towns  in  Ita- 
ly, particularly  on  the  coasts  and  in  the 
northern  provinces,  have  in  their  turns  been 
independent ;  and  during  the  era  of  their 
iadpeendence,  whatsoever  might  be  the  form 
of  their  interuat  government,  have  enjoyed 
an  unusual  share  of  opulence,  consideration, 
and  public  felicity.  Mantua,  t^erona,  and 
Vicenztf,  owe  all  their  magnificence  to  their 
governors  or  to  their  senate ,  during  that 
period;  since  their  subjectiea  or  annexa- 
tion to  gf-eatet  states,  they  have  lost  their 
population  and  riches ,  and  seem  to  sub- 
sist on  the  scanty  remains  of  their  former 
prosperity. 

Siena  and  Pisa  could  once  count  each 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  though 
their  territories  scarce  extended  ten  miles 
around  their  walls,  yet  their  opulence  ena- 
bled them  to  erect  edifices  that  would  do 
honor  to  the  richest  juonarchies.  These  ci- 
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ties  yielded  in  time  to  the  prevailing  influence 
of  their  rival  Florence ;  and  under  its  Dukes 
they  withered  away  into  secondary  towns; 
while  their  wide  circum&rence,  stately  streets, 
.and  marble  edifices  daily  remind  the  few 
scattered  inhabitants ,  of  the  greatness  and 
of    the   glory    of   their   ancestors. 

Lucca  still  retains  its  independence  and 
its  liberty,  and  with  them,  its  population, 
its  opulence,  and  its  fertility.  Parma  and 
Modena  possess  the  latter  advantages  be- 
cause independent,  but  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree comparatively ,  because  not  free .  Bo- 
logna is  ( t  am  afraid  I  may  now  say  veas  ) 
a  most  flourishing  city,  though  annexed  to 
the  papal  terrilorjr;  because  though  subject 
to  the  pontiff,  it  is  in  part  governed  hy 
its  own  magistrates,  and  enjoys  many  of 
the  benefits  of  actual  independence. 

Tfeese  petty  states,  it  is  true,  were  agi- 
tated by  factions  at  home,  and  engaged  in 
perpetual  warfare  abroad ;  but  their  civic 
tempests  and  foreign  hostilities ,  like  the 
feuds  and  the  contests  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
8eem  to  have  produced  more  good  than 
evil.  They  seldom  terminated  in  carnage  or 
in  destruction ;  while  they  never  failed  to 
gife  a  strong  impulse  to  the  public  mind, 
and  to  call  forth  in  the  collision  every  latent 
spark  of  virtue  and  of  genius.  It  may,  per- 
haps ,  be  objected ,  that  such  petty  sl-ites 
are  too  much  eiposed  to  external  hostility, 
and  .are  incapable  of  opposing  a  Ion;;  and 
an    effectual    resistance    to    a    powerful    in- 
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vadcr ;  and  the  fate  of  Italy  itself  may  bn 
produced  as  an  instance  of  the  misery  and 
desolation  to  which  a  country  is  expssed 
wlien  divided,  and  subdivided  into  so  'many 
little  independent  communities.  It  may  in- 
deed be  ditHcult  for  such  states  to  preserve 
their  independence  at  a  time  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  two  or  three  overgrown  Pow- 
ers dictate  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  wheu 
great  masses  are  necessary  to  resist  the  im- 
petus of  such  preponderant  agents.  But  I 
know  not  whether  a  sort  of  federal  union, 
like  that  of  Switzerland  (  for  Switzerland 
lost  her  liberty,  not  because  subdivided  but 
because  enervated  )  or  an  occasional  subjec- 
tion, like  that  of  the  Greeks  to  Agamem- 
non, and  that  of  the  Italian  municipal  towns 
to  the  Roman  republic,  when  the  common 
cause  required  them  to  unite  and  act  as 
one  body  (  while  at  the  other  times  -each 
state  enjoyed  its  own  laws  and  was  govern- 
ed by  its  own  magistrates,  under  the  hono- 
rable appellation  of  Socii  ■  )  I  know  not  whe- 
ther such  a  conditional  and  qualiBed  submis- 
sion would  not  be  adequate  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  defence,  and  eveu  of  conquest  in  ge- 
neral, veithout  subverting  the  independence, 
or  checking  the  prosperity  of  any  state  «a 
particular. 

Sic  fortis  Elruria  crevit: 

Scilicet  el  rerum  facta  est  pulchemma  Roma. 

But    to    conclude,  and  to  sum    up   the  hi- 
story of  Italy    in    one    short  observation  .■  No 
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country  has  ever  been  the  subject  or  the 
theatre  of  so  many  wars,  has  eajoyed  a 
greater  proportion  or  a  longer  duration  of 
liberty,  has  eiliibited  more  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  has  given  birth  to  so  many  and 
such  powerful  empires  and  republics.  Virgil 
seems,  therefore,  not  only  to  have  describ- 
ed its  past ,  but  explored  its  future  desti  - 
nies ,  when  comprising  in  four  emphatic 
vrords  its  eventful  annals,  he  represents  it  as, 

GraWdam  imperii^,  belloqae  frementem. 

jEneid.  iv.  319. 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF 
MODERN  ITALY. 
IV.  That  a  country  subject  to  so  many 
vicissitudes,  colonized  by  so  many  diflferent 
tribes ,  and  convulsed  by  so  many  destructive 
revolutions,  should  have  not  only  varied  its 
dialects  but  sometimes  totally  changed  its 
idiom,  must  appear  natural  and  almost  ine- 
vitable.- we  are  only  surprized  when  we 
find  that  in  oppositiou  to  the  influence  of  so 
many  causes,  Italy  has  retained,  for  so  long 
a  series  of  ages ,  so  much  of  one  language, 
and  preserved  amidst  the  influx  of  so 
many  barbarous  nations  uttering  such  dis- 
cordant jargons,  the  full  harmonious  sounds 
of  its  native  Latin.  1  have  elsewhere  made 
some  observations  on  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  this   language  * ,   and  I  need  only 
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acid  that  it  remained  long  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy and  imperfection;  that,  in  tbe  short 
space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred years,  it  passed  rapidly  to  the  highest 
refinement;  and  that  in  the  days  of  Cice- 
ro  and  Virgil ,  it  was  compared  hy  the 
partial  Romans,  and  not  without  some  ap- 
pearance of  reasoDj  for  copiousness,  grace, 
and  majesty,  to  the  most  perfect  of  human 
dialects,  the  language  of  Plato  and  of  De- 
mosthenes. Its  .decliae  was  as  rapid  as  its 
progress.  The  same  century  may  be  said 
to  have  witnessed  its  perfection  and  its  de- 
cay. The  causes  that  produced  this  decay 
continued  to  operate  during  ten  or  even  twelve 
centuries  with  increasing  activity,  daring  wlHch 
Latin  was  first  corrupted,  and  then  repo- 
lished  and  softened  into  modern  Italian.  When 
this  change  took  place,  by  what  causes  it 
was  effected,  or,  in  other  words ,  when  and 
from  what  the  Italian  language  originated,  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  curious  research 
and  long  discussion  among  the  learned  in 
Italy;  and  where  the  most  eminent  native 
critics  differ,  it  would  he  presumption  in 
a  foreigner  to  decide.  As  to  the  precise  pe- 
riod when  pure  Latin  ceased  to  be  spoKea 
it  would  indeed  be  useless  to  inquire ,  be- 
cause impossible  to  discover.  Languages  are 
improved  and  corrupted ,  formed  and  lost 
almost  imperceptibly:  the  change  in  them^ 
as  in  the  works  of  nature ,  though  daily 
carried  on,  becomes  observable  only  at  dis- 
tant periods,    while  fhe  intermediate    grada- 
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tion&  are  so  minute  as  to  elude  oLserva- 
tion.  GibboD,  who  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  enlarge  upon  a  point  so  interesting 
in  itself  and  so  intimately  connected  -with 
bis  subject  as  the  fate  of  the  Latin  Ian- 
guage,  has  only  mentioned  in  {general  terms 
and  witbont  any  allusion  to  the  time,  its 
entire  cessation  as  a  living  tongue.  For  want  of 
better  information  on  this  point ,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  may,  perhaps,  be  accep- 
table. 

The  Latin  language,  stripped  indeed  of  its 
elegance,  but  still  grammatical  and  genuine, 
survived  the  invasion  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Goths,  and  continued  to  be  spoken  in 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen-  ' 
tury.  That  it  was  spoken  under  Theodoric 
and  his  successors  appears  evident  from  their 
laws,  regulations,  and  letters  in  Cassiodorus. 
In  one  of  these  letters,  Theodahalus,  then 
king  of  Italy,  speaking  of  the  language  of 
Rome,  says  —  «  Roma  tradit  eloquiwn  quo 
suavius  nihil  auMtur*.^  After  the  long  and 
destructive  war ,  which  terminated  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Goths,  we  find  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  delivering  his  instructions  to  his 
flock  in  Latin,  and  in  a  style  far  more 
flnent.  and  correct  than  Cassiodorus,  who 
preceded  him  by  more  than  fifty  years.  It 
is    to    be   remembered,    that    these    instruc- 
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tlons  were  n6t  learned  harangues ,  ad  cle- 
runif  but  familiar  discourses  addressed  to 
the  people  on  Sundays,  and  consequently 
in  the  language  best  understood  by  those 
to  whom  they  were  directed.  I  am  aware, 
that  Fornerius  asserts  in  a  note  on  the  epis- 
tle of  Theodahatus ,  which  I  have  ,  quoted 
above,  that  he  himself  had  seen  a  deed 
drawn  up  at  Ravenna  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, in  the  language  of  modern  Italians ;  eo 
sermone  <juo  valgus  Italiae  nunc  utitur;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  genuineness  of  such 
an  instrument  or  deed,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  expression  of  the  king  which  I  have 
cited,  that  such  could  not  have  been  the 
language  of  Rome  at  that  era. 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  to 
the  restoration  of  the  western  empire,  Rome, 
though  perpetually  threatened ,  was  never 
taken  by  the  Lombards,  nor  by  any  other 
barbarians,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  that 
any  very  extraordinary  influx  of  strangers 
flowed  into  it  dnring  that  interval.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  excepting  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  barbarism  in  a  dark  and  dis- 
tracted age ,  the  language  remained  unal- 
tered ;  especially  as  all  the  public  and  pri- 
vate documents  that  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  from  the  intervening  period  are  all 
drawn  up  in  regular  grammatical  Latin.  We 
may,  \  believe,  on  the  same  or  similar 
reasons,  ground  an  inference,  that  the  same 
language  though  more  corrupted  still  con- 
tinued in  use    during   the    niothj    tenth,  and 
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even  eleventh  centuries .  In  fact ,  all  tlie 
sermons,  letters,  documents,  and  inscrip- 
tions of  this  era  are  all  Latin ,  more  or 
less  corrupt,  according  to  the  profession  and 
the  information  of  the  writer. 

But,  while.  I  represent  Latin  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  higher  and  better  informed 
part  of  the  community ,  so  late  as  tlie  ele- 
venth century ,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  the  lower  classes,  particularly  in  the 
country,  spoke  a  dialect  so  regular  and  cor- 
rect ,'  and  I  am  aware  that  at  a  much 
earlier  period  the  pure  and  grammatical  lan- 
guage of  the  classics  was  not  even  under- 
stood by  the  common  people,  at  least  in 
the  transalpine  provinces.  In  the  third  coun- 
cil of  Tours ,  Anno  8i3,  the  clergy  are 
required  to  explain  or  to  translate  their 
sermons  into  Rusticam  Romanam  linguam ; 
and  in  Fontanini  we  find  the  form  of  a 
solemn  engagement  between  Charles  the  Bald 
king  of  France,  and  Lewis  of  Germany, 
in  the  year  842,  in  that  language,  or  ra- 
ther jargon  very  different  indeed  from  Latin; 
but  we  can  only  infer  from  hence ,  that 
beyond  the  Alps  the  progress  of  barbarism 
was  far  more  rapid  than  in  Italy.  So  late 
indeed  as  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  a 
Calabrian  hermit  traversing  the  country,  and 
cryinf,  out  as  he  went  along  —  Beneditlu  , 
sanctificatu,  laudatu,  lu  Palre,  lu  Fillu,  lu 
Spir'uu  Sanctu,  terminations  still  retained  in 
the  Sicilian  and  Wallachian  dialects,  pro- 
bably taken    from    the    vulgar  tongue ,    and 
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though  corrupted  still  very  iufelligible  to  a 
noman  ;  at  all  events ,  this  language  and 
even  modern  Italian  was  long  honored  with 
the  appellation  of  Lingua  Romana  and 
Jjatina. 

From  these  observations,  I  think  we  may 
at  least  conclude ,  that  no  new  language 
was  introduced  into  Italy  by  any  of  the 
invading  tribes.  Odoacerand  the  Heruli  were 
masters  of  Italy  during  the  space  of  seventeen 
years  only,  a  time  too  short  to  influence 
tiie  language  of  a  whole  country  .  Theo- 
doric  and  his  Goths  probably  spoke  Latin*. 
They  had  long  been  in  the  service  of  the 
empire,  and  many,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
had  been  nursed  and  educated  in  its  schools 


*  Odoacer  made  himself  master  of  Rotne  and 
of  Italy  ID  the  year  476,  aa^  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Golhs,  ia  4y3' 
The  Goths  were  ,  in  iheir  turn,  expelled  in  5S3. 
The  Lomhards  under  Alboin  invaded  Italy,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  nortbera  pro- 
viaces  in  the  year  SSg^  and  their  kingdom  was 
destroyed  in  the  year  774- The  Saracens  visited 
it,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  year  810,  and  the 
Normaos  in  1016.  A  considerablr)  number  of  Van- 
dals were  introduced  by  Belisarius  into  Italy, 
after  the  conquest  of  Africa,  as  was  a  whole 
cnloaj  of  Bulgarians  at  a  later  period,  tn  cullt- 
vate  lis  provinces  depopulated  by  war.  Of  these 
latter  colonies  it  was  observed  by  contemporary 
writers,  thai  they  soon  equalled  the  native  Ita- 
lians in  tho  purity  and  the  correctness  of  their 
language . 
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and  regions.  Besides,  they  were  collected  id 
an  army,  and  not  numerous  enough  to  pro- 
dace  such  a  revolution  as  a  change  of 
language  over  a  country  so  exleosive ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  th^  their  veneration 
for  the  Roman  name  was  such,  that,  in 
order  to  coDceal  their  barbarism,  they  en- 
deavored to  adopt  the  language,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  dress  of  a  people  so  far  su- 
perior to  them.  Moreover,  their  reign  did 
not  exceed,  the  narrow  limits  of  sixty  years; 
after  which,  during  the  course  of  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  they  were  almost  exter- 
minated by  Belisarius,  and  by  Narses.  The 
Lombards  entered  Italy  soon  afler  the  ex- 
pulsions of  the  Goths,  and  remained  there 
for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years :  but 
theii'  influence  was  confined  principally  to 
the  Dorthern  provinces,  and  consequently 
neither  extended  to  Rome,  nor  to  the  great- 
er part  of  the  south:  and  they  also,  like 
the  Goths,  seem,  as  appears  from  their  laws, 
to  have  adopted  the  language  of  Italy,  and 
whatever  share  they  might  have  had  in  cor- 
ruptmg  it,  most  undoubtedly  they  did  not 
attempt  to  substitute  any  other  in  its  place. 
The  transient  visit  of  the  French  and  German 
Caesars,  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Sa- 
racens, and  the  settlement  of  some  bands 
of  Norman  adventurers,  were  inadequate  to 
produce  the  effect  in  question;  nor  can  we 
possibly  attribute  a  change  so  slow  and  so 
extensive  as  the  suppression  or  formation 
of  a    language,    to    causes    so    confined  in 
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their  continuance  and  operation.  To  these 
observations,  we  may  add  one  more  of  great 
importance  on  the  subject,  uhicU  is,  Lliat 
there  is  not  the  least  resemblance  between 
the  lang;na^es  of  Italy  and  the  dialects  oi 
the  various  tribes  which  I  have  mentioned, 
as  far  as  these  dialects  are  known  to  us. 
The  former  is  pecuharly  soft  and  harmo- 
nious ,  all  the  latter  are  rough  and  discor- 
dant ;  and  consequently  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  Italian  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  bar- 
barians ;  and  farther,  that  its  introduction 
was  gradual,  and  the  operation,  not  of  one, 
but  of  many  succeeding  ages. 

But  still  it  may  be  asked,  whence  does 
the  Italian  derive  its  origin?  May  it  not 
take  its  origin  from  the  corruption  of  the 
Latin  language,  the  causes  of  which  began 
to  operate  so  early  as  the  era  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  continued  till  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  modem  dialect  first  assumed  a 
regular  and  grammatical  form?  The  causes, 
were  first ,  the  great  influx  of  provincials  into 
Rome.  Caesar,  to  strengthen  his  party,  brought 
several  noble  Gauls,  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  his  fortunes,  into  Italy ,  raised 
ihem  to  various  dignities,  and  perhaps  in- 
troduced some  of  them  into  the  senate  itself, 
then  thinned  by  the  civil  war  and  its  con- 
sequences * .    This  evil    increased   afler    the 


•  The    concourse  of  strangers    was    so   great 
about  this  period,  ihat  Caesar,    to  enable  iben 
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extinction  of  the  Julian  line,  when  the  "o- 
veri»ors>  and  oflenlimes  the  natives  of  dis- 
tant provinces  educated  in  the  midst  of 
soldiers,  and  unacquainted  with  the  refine- 
ments of  the  capital,  were  promoted  to 
Ibe  first  stations,  and  not  uofrequently  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity  itself.  It  reached  a 
most  alarming  pitch  in  the  lime  of  Diocle- 
tian ,  and  continued  from  that  period  to 
the  downfal  of  the  western  empire,  filling 
all  the  offices  of  state,  crowding  the  le- 
gions, and  degrading  the  throne  itself,  by 
tlie  introduction  and  the  usurpation  of  bar- 
barians. The  influence  of  these  intruders  upon 
the  Roman  idiom ,  may  be  traced  through 
Lucan ,  Seneca ,  and  Martial ,  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  and  Salvian. 

Secondly,  the  introduction  of  colloquial 
and  oilentimes  rustic  pronunciation  into  the 
style  of  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as  into 
regular  composition ,  or  writing.  The  sup- 
pression of  final  letters,  such  as  j  *   and  m, 


lo  share  the  ptTblic  amusementi  wilh  which  he 
entertained  the  Roniao  people,  had  pbys  ucled 
in  all  languages— 5uef.  Oiv.  Jul.  Cues.  Sg. 

Gonfluxeriint  enim,  says  Cicero  ahuut  the 
same  finte,  muUi  inquinaie  loquentes  ex  diversU 
locis  -De  Clar.    Orat. 

'  Quio  etiam  quod  jam  subruslicum,  videtur, 
olim  autem  politiut  ,  eonim  verborurn,  quorum 
eadem  erant  pOstremae  duae ,  quae  sunt  in 
optumus,  postremam  litteram  detrahebDnt,  nisi 
vocalis  insequebatur.  Ita  hod  crat  ofTetisio  in  ver-' 
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was,  we  know,  comtnon  in  ordinary  con- 
versation and  in  light  compositions,  and  was 
probably,     on    account  of    the   length    and 


sibus,  quant  dudg  fngiunt  poetae  uovi.  Ita  eniin 
loqucbaotur : 

Qui  est  otnnibuprirtceps.        Non  omnibus  prin~ 
cept.        £  t- 
F'ita  ilia  dignti  locoque,        Non  dignus- 

Cicero  had  observed  a  little  before,  that  the 
use,  of  the  aspirate  was  much  less  common  ao- 
ciently  than  it  was  in  bis  time,  and  that  the  early 
Aomans  were  accustomed  to  pronouuiie  Cetegoj, 
triumpos,  Cartaginem,  etc.  that  is,  as  the  moderD 
Italians  {Orator  48).  The  more  frequent  use  of 
the  aspirate  was  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
pronnnciatioD,  which  began  lo  influence  Roman 
elocution  about  that  period.  —  Cic-  de  Claris 
Orat.  74. 

The  observations  of  Quintilian  upon  the  >^  and 
the  M  are  curious: 

Caeterum  consonantes  qnoque*  eaeque  prae- 
cipuae  quae  sunt  a$  peri  ores  incommUsura  verbo- 

rum  rixautor quae  fuit  causa  et 

Servio  sublrahendae,  S,  literae  quoties  ultima 
esset  aliaqueconionaDte  gnsciperetur.  Quodrepre- 
hendit  Lauranius,  Messala  defendit.  Nam  neque 
Lucilinm  putaat  uti  eadem  ultima  cum  dicit  Se~ 
rtnu  fuit  et  digau'  loco  ;  quinetiam  Cictro  ii> 
Oratore  plures  antiquorum  tradit  sic  loculos  inde 
BeUigeraret  po'  meridiem.  £t  ilia  Censorii  Ga- 
tonis  Die' kanci  aeque!,  M,  litera  in  E  raollita. 
Quae  in  veteribus  libris  reperta  mutare  imperili 
Solent  ei  dum  librariorum  inscienttam  insectarl 
voIuDt,  suam  c 0 ufi te n tur,— ^uiRfi/.  lib.  ii.. 
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solematty  of  the  full  sound,  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  proviaces  and  in  the  coun* 
try.  In  the  latter  class ,  the  custom  of 
uniting  a  word  terminating  in  a  vowel,  with 
the  ibllowiDg  word  beginning  with  one ,  as 
well  as  an  indistinct  pronunciation  of  vow- 
els and  consonants  of  similar  sounds,  was 
noticed  by  Cicero.  These  elisions  were  very 
ancient,  and  probably  remained  among  the 
peasantry  when  given  up  by  the  more  polish- 
ed inhabitans  of  the  Capital.  In  6ict,  from 
the  inscription  on  the  rostral  pillar ,  and 
the  epitaph  of  the  Sctpios ,  we  find  that 
the  m  and  s  were  anciently  suppressed,  even 
in  writing;  that  the  b  and  the  v,  the  e  and 
the  1,  were  used  indiscriminately,  and  that 
the  o  was  generally  employed  instead  of  a. 
In  an  illiterate  age,  when  few  know  how  to 
read  or  write,  and  such  were  the  a^es  that 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
pronunciation  of  the  lower  class  generally  be- 
comes that  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
at  length  acquires  authority  by  time  and  pre- 
scription. 

Another  cause ,  similar  and  concomitant, 
■was  the  ignorance  of  orthography .  The 
dreadful  and  destructive  wars  that  preced- 
ed and  followed  that  disastrous  event,  sus- 
pended all  literary  pursuits  ,  dissolved  all 
schools  and  seminaries ,  and  deprived  iov 
ages  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  of  almost  all 
means  of  instruction.  Books  were  rare,  and 
readers  still  rarer ;  pronunoiation  was  aban- 
doned to  the  regulation  of  the  ear  only,  an4 
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the  ear  was  unguided  by  knowledge,  and 
depraved  by  barbarous  dissonaoce.  We  may 
easily  guess  how  a  language  must  be  dis- 
figured when  thus  given  up  to  the  ma- 
Dageuient  of  ignorance,  when  we  observe 
how  our  own  servants  and  peasants  spell 
the  commonest  words  of  their  native  tongue, 
even  though  in  their  infancy  they  may  have 
learned  at  least  the  elements  of  reading  and 
spelling  * . 

Among  these  causes  we  may  perhaps 
number  the  false  refinements  of  the  Ita- 
lians themselves ;  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
as  the  learned  Maffei  conjectures,  that  the 
unparalleled  effeminacy  of  the  Romans  during 
the  second ,  third ,  and  fourth  centuries , 
might  have  extended  itself  even  to  their 
language ,  multiplied  its  smoother  sounds , 
retreached  some  of  its  rougher  combinations. 


*  To  the  igQoranoe  of  orlhography  we  may 
attribute  half  tfat  corrupjion  of  the  Latin  Ian- 
f;uage  :  hence  the  degradation  of  (he  Capilolium 
into  CampidogUii,  the  Portico  of  Caiut  Lucius 
(Gaii  et  Lucii)  into  GtiUuccio^  hence  the  Busta 
Gallorum  became  Pofto  Galto,  the  Cloaca  , 
Chiavica,  Video,  ^e^^o,Hodie,  O^^i.eic.eic  etc. 

The  most  material  change  took  place  not  ia 
the  sound  but  in  the  sense  of  the  words,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  il  could  have  been 
effected.  Thus,  laxare  to  loosen,  nnbind,  has 
become  lasciare  to  let  go,  to  let  iri  gcnfral; 
cavare  to  hollow,  nowtotake,ta  draw,  Mvrbi- 
dus,  sickly,   morbid,  morbtdo,  soft,  cto. 
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and  turned  maay  of  ita  manly  and  majes- 
tic closes  by  consonants  into  tbe  easier  now 
of  vowel  terminations.  No  rircumstance  re- 
lative to  the  Italian  lan^juage  is  so  singular 
and  so  uuacrountable  as  its  softitess.  Tlio 
iiiflnence  of  the  peasantry  of  the  rountry, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  northern  barliariatis, 
umst  have  tended,  it  would  seem,  to  uu< 
tune  the  language,  and  to  fill  it  with  jar- 
ring and  discordant  sounds ;  yet  the  very 
reverse  has  happened,  and  the  alteration  has 
been  couducted  as  if  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  academy  employed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  rendering  the  utterance 
distinct  aad  easy,  as  well  as  soft  and  mu- 
sical. Thus  the  .termination  of  m,  so  often 
recurring  in  Latin ,  was  supposed  to  have 
a  bellowing  sound,  and  indeed  Cicero  calls 
it  mugieniem  litteram;  the  *  again  was  heard 
to  hiss  too  often  at  -the  end  of  words  j 
an  t  closing  the  third  person  was  considered 
as  too  short  and  smart  for  a  concluding  letter; 
they  were  all  three  suppcesed.  CI,  pi,  tr, 
have  somewhat  indistinct  as  well  as  harsh 
in  the  utterance ;  the  first  was  changed 
befoi-e  a  vowel  into  chi\  the  second  into 
pi;  tlie  t  was  separated  from  the  r,  and 
a  vowel  insei'ted  to  give  the  organ  time  to 
unfolJ  itself,  and  to  prepare  for  the  forci- 
ble utterance  of  ihe  latter  letter.  Thus  Cla- 
vis,  placere ,  trahere ,  were  softened  into 
chiave,  piacere,  tirare.  For  similar  reasons, 
m,  c,  p,  when  followed  by  t,  were  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  somnus,  ar.at.^  ^  assumptus  ^ 
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metamorphosed  ibto  sonno ,  atto ,  assunto  j 
in  short,  not  to  multiply  examples,  which 
the  reader's  observatioa  may  furnish  ia 
abundance,  the  ablative  case  was  adopted  as 
the  most  harmonious,  and  the  first  eoDJaga- 
tion  as  the  most  sonorous .  The  only  defect 
of  this  nature  in  the  Italian,  and  it  may  he  ap- 
parent only,  is  tlie  frequent  return  of  the 
syllables  ce  and  ci ,  which  convey  a  sort 
of  chirping  sound,  not  pleasing  I  think  when 
too  often   repeated. 

As  for  the  want  of  energy  in  that  lan- 
guage, it  is  a  reproach  which  he  may  make 
who  has  never  read  Dante ,  AriostOy  or 
Tasso ;  he  who  has  perused  them,  knows 
that  in  energy  both  of  language  and  senti- 
ment, they  yield  only  to  their  illustrious 
masters,  Virgil  and  Homt-r,  and  will  ac- 
knowledge with  a  satyrist  of  taste  and  spirit, 
that  they  strengthen  .and  harmonize  hoth  ike 
ear  and  the  intellect  *  . 

In  fine,  though  the  invading  tribes  did 
not  introduce  a  new  language  into  Italy,  yet 
they  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  some 
share  in  corrupting  and  disfiguring  the  old, 
perverting  the  sense  of  words,  inverting  the 
order  of  seatences,  and  thus  infecting  the 
whole  language  with  the  inaccuracy  of  their 
own    dialects  -j-.    Hence  ,    though    the  great 


*  Pursuits    of  Literature. 

■\  Tliis  corruption  Vida    exaggerate!  and  de-: 
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body  of  Italian  remain  Latin ,  yet  it  is  not 
difficolt  to  discover  some  foreign  accretions , 
and  even  point  out  the  languages  from  whicb 
they  have  been  taken ;  and  though  singular, 
yet  it  is  certain ,  that  the  Greek ,  the  Scla- 
Toniaa,  and  the  Arabic  tongues  have  furnish- 
ed many,  if  not  tbe  greatest  part,  of  these 
tralatitious  terms. 

The  first  remained  the  language  of  Apulia, 
Calabrioy  and  other  southern  districts  of  Ita- 
ly ,  which  continued  united  to  the  Greek 
Empire  many  ages  after  the  fall  of  tbe  Wes- 
tern .  The  second  was  brought  into  Italy 
about  the  middle  of  tbe  seventh  century  by 
a  colony  of  Bulgarians,  established  in  the 
soutbern  provinces  by  the  Greek  Emperors : 
and  tbe  last  by  the  Saracens,  who  establish- 
ed themselves  in   Sicily,   and  in  some  mari- 


plores  as  a  dtang*  of  Inoguage  imposed  bj  the 
Ticlorioul  barbarians  od  the  subjugated  Italians. 

Pieridej  donee  Romain,  et  Tiberina  fluenta 
Seseruere,  Italis  espulsae  protinus  oris. 
Taati  caussa  mall,  Latio  gem  aspi-ra  aperto 
Saepius  irrumpens.   Sam  jugsi  veriere  morem 
Ausonidae  victi,  victoris  vocibus  nsi. 
Cejsit  amor  Musarum,  etc. 
This  change  of  language  however  is  confined 
to  about    a  thousand  words,    which  are  derived 
either  from  barbarous  dialects,  or  from  unknown 
sources.     Muratori    has    collected    tbem     in    his 
Thirty-third  Dissertation.    Ihe  rest  of  the  lan- 
guage is  Latin. 
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time  towns  in  Calabria,  during  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  The  Lombards  probably 
left  some,  though,  I  believe,  few  traces  of 
their  uncouth  jargon  behind  them ;  and  the 
same  may  be  supposed  of  the  Vandals,  whom 
Belisarius  transpbited  from  Africa ,  and  es- 
tablished as  colonists  in  some  of  the  most 
fertile  provinces ,  to  repair  the  dreadful  ha- 
voc made  in  their  population  by  the  Go- 
thic war. 

These  causes  were  doubtless  more  than 
sufficient  to  produce  all  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  ancient  language  of 
Italy,  even  though  we  should  reject  the 
conjecture  of  Maffei,  who  supposes ,  that  the 
Italian  retains  much  of  the  ancient  dialects 
of  the  ditferent  provinces,  which  dialects 
yielded  to~  Latin  in  the  great  towns  dur- 
ing the  dominion  of  Rome,  but  always  re- 
mained in  vigor  in  the  villaj^es  and  pea- 
santry. Yet  this  opinion,  in  itself  probable, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  since  it  is  sup- 
ported by  such  authority  as  that  of  the 
learned  Marquis,  is  strengthened,  and  I  might 
say  almost  established ,  by  the  information 
and    the    acoteness    of   Lanzi. 

But  whatever  foreign  words  or  barbarous 
terms  might  have  forced  their  way  into 
the  language  of  Italy,  they  have  resigned 
their  native  roughness  as  they  passed  the 
Alps  or  the  sea ,  dropped  their  supernu- 
merary consonants,  or  changed  them  into 
vowels;  and  instead  of  a  nasal  or  guttural 
close,    they   have     assumed    the    fulness     and 
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Ihe  majesty  of  Roman  termination .  Such 
words  therefore  may,  in  general,  be  con- 
sidered rattier  as  embellishments  than  as 
deformities ,  and  ungueationably  add  much 
to  the  copiousness,  without  diminishing  the 
harmony  of  the  language .  In  this  latter 
respect ,  indeed ,  the  Italian  stands  unrivalled. 
Sweetness  is  its  characteristic  feature :  all 
modern  dialects  admit  its  superior  charms, 
and  the  genius  of  music  has  chusen  it  fctr  the 
vehicle  of  his  most  melodious  accents.  Tliat 
this  advantage  is  derived  from  the  mother 
tongue  principally,  is  apparent,  as  all  the 
sounds  of  the  modern  language  are  to  be 
found  iix  the  ancient;  but  some  attempts  seem 
to  have  been  made,  by  relrenchiiig  the  numb- 
er of  consonants  and  multiplying  that  of  vow- 
els; by  suppressing  aspiraUons  and  separat* 
ing  mutes  ;  in  short,  by  multiplying  the  open- 
er sounds,  and  generalizing  the  more  sono- 
rous cases,  tenses,  and  conjugations,  to  im- 
prove the  smoothness  of  Latin,  and  to  increase, 
if  possible,  its  harmonious  powers  .  How 
far  these  attempts  have  succeeded  is  very 
questionable ;  especially  as  they  have  been 
counteracted  by  the  introduction,  or  rather, 
the  extension,  of  articles  and  of  auxiliary 
verbs ,  that  dead  weight  imposed  by  barba- 
rism on  all  modern  languages,  and  invented, 
it  would  seem ,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
checking  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  enciim- 
beriag  the  flow  of  a  sentence.  In  this  respect 
particularly,  and  almost  exclusively,  the  mo- 
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dern  dialect  of  Italy  betrays  marks  of  slavery 
and  of  degradation. 

Barbaricoi  teslatuc  voce  tumultus. 

Milton  Epitt-  ad  Patrem 

The  Italian  is,  ho<(?ever,  freer  from  these  bur< 
thens  than  any  other  modem  laagua^i  but 
this  partial  exemption,  which  it  owes  to  a  near- 
er resemblance  to  its  original  Latin,  while  it 
proves  its  superiority  on  one  side,  only  shows 
its  inferiority  on  the  other.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  Roman  pronunciation,  the 
only  one  which  gives  the  Italian  all  the  graces 
and  all  the  sweetness  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible, is  evidently  the  echo  of  the  ancient 
language  transmitted  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration ,  and  never  entirely  lost  in  that 
immortal  Capital  .  Let  not  the  daughter 
therefore 

Sdegnosa  forse  del  secondo  oaore, 

dispute  the  honors  of  the  Parent,  but  content 
herself  with  being  acknowledged  as  the  first 
and  the  fairest  of  her  offspring  * . 

I  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  resemblance , 
which  have  been  observed  between  the  mo- 
dem and  the  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  and  at 
the  same   time  indicate  several    words  bor- 


*  «  Figlia  bens)  delU  Latina,  ma  dod  men 
bella  «  nnbile  d«]la  Madre:- says  Muraton  Vfiih 
pardonable  partiality. — Dissert-  xxxiii. 
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rowed  by  the  former  from  the  latter.  These 
I  shall  extract  principally  from  Laazi.  I  will 
then  follow  the  Latin  in  its  decline,  as  I  fur- 
merly  traced  it  in  its  advancement ,  and  by 
presenting  the  reader  with  specimens  of 
the  lalinity  of  each  century ,  enable  him 
to  mark  its  Approximation  to  the  modern 
lan;>tiage.  * 

The  differences  between  the  early  and  lat- 
er Latins,  and  between  them  and  the  modern 
Italians,  may  be  classed  under  four  heads  — 
I.  Detraciio —  11.  Adjectio —  III.  Inunuta- 
tio  —  IV.  Transmutatio. 

The  Etrurians ,  like  the  Dorians ,  pflen  re- 
trenched syllables ,  as  fy,  for  iitn»,  tv^a  for 
safioi  and  so  the  modem  Italian  pro  for 
prodo,  etc.  and  in  DantCt  ca  for  casa. 

Retrenching  the  last  syllable,  was  common 
from  Numa  to  Ennius,  pa  for  parte,  po  for 
populo  i  and  in  the  latter,  cael  for  caelum, 
debit  homo  ibr  debilis ,  in  Lucretius  famul 
iar/amtdus:  a  practice  very  common  in  Ita- 
lian,  especially  in  poetry, 

Che  non  han  tempo  di  pur  tor  gli  tcadi. 

Ariotto. 

han  for  kanno ,  pitr  for  pure,  tor  for  torre 
(  togliere  ). 

■  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  limiis 
of  the  present  work  oblige  me  to  confine  tnysetf 
to  a  few  general  observations  ,  ond  to  giVe  him 
rather  an  imperfect  sketch,  than  a  full  view,  of 
this  very  esteaiive  and  interesting  subject. 
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■  The  letters  N  and  R  were  often  omitted, 
as  Cosol  rusus  for  Consul  rursus.  M  at  the 
beginoing,  as  Ecastor  for  Mecastor,  etc.  and 
oftener  at  the  end,  as  Regent  Antioco ,  and 
Samnio  ceipel.  S  was  generally  omitted  at  the 
end  of  words,  as  fami'  causa. 

Cato  the  censor  entirely  omitted  the  M, 
according  to  Quintilian. 

Vowels,  in  long  syllables,  were  doubled, 
&s  Feelix. 

In  some  of  the  ancient  Italian  dialects,  and 
CTen  in  Latin ,  as  in  the  modern  language , 
Towels  were  sometimes  inserted  between  two 
consonants,  merely  to  prevent  harsh  sounds; 
thus  AEPOXEOforAPOrEO.etc.  princtpes,  an- 
cipes,  for  princeps,  anceps,  materi  for  matrii 
tirare  in  Italian  for  trakere. 

E  and  O  were  often  added  at  the  end,  as 
illico  y  face  dice ,  for  illic ,  /ac ,  die  ;  like 
the  modern  ,  amano  ,  face  ,  dice. 

Syllables  added  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  words,  not  uncommon  ancient- 
ly ;  danunt  for  dant  is  a  remarkable  instance: 
in  Italian  Ckiavica  for  Cloaca. 

The  custom  of  the  modern  Italians  of  ending 
fiyllables  and  words  with  vowels,  is  derived 
irom  their  ancestors,  the  Latins,  the  Umbri , 
and  the  Etrurians ,  as  well  as  the  Oscans  , 
as  arferture  for  adfertur,  koco  for  hoc.  etc. 

Letters  were  frequently  transposed  to  faci- 
litate utterance  by  the  Dorians  and  their  Ita- 
lian colonies  anciently ,  as  KAPNEIOS  for 
KPANEIOX  a  name  of  Apollo  j  as  by  the  mo- 
|iern  Italians.  - 
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C ,  among  the  ancient  Latins  ,  often  used 
for  g,  as  acnu  for  agnus,  and  for  y  as  cotidie , 
as  also  for  x  as  fac'it  for  faxit ,  sometimes 
with  s  as  vocs.  etc.  for  vox ,  etc. 

Syllables  displaced  ,  as  precuta  ,  pergula  , 
Tharsomeno ,  Tkrasomeno  ;  and  in  deriva- 
tives, as  from  Mff^ii  forma,  T»f»»  tener:  all 
in  use  in  Italian. 

F,  V,  and  B,  and  sometimes  S  and  N, 
were  used  merely  to  mark  the  aspiration  , 
as  Perdeum,  Hordeum,  Helia ,  f^elia,  Eneti, 
feneti ,  Fruges  ,  Bruges, 

Consonants,  of  sounds  not  very  dissimilar, 
were  often  used  indiscriminately  or  confus- 
edly, as  B  P  and:  F:  M  and  N:  D  and  T. 
Bellum,  Duellum;  Purrhus ,  Burrhus;  Ca- 
pidolium,  Capitolium ,  from  whence  perhaps 
the  modern  Campidoglio  ,  etc. 

E  was  a  prevalent  letter,  and  often  sub- 
stituted for  I ,  as  in  Italian.  O  also  often 
substituted  for  E  and  U  ,  as  fostri ,  colpa  , 
etc.  as  again  in  Italian. 

Aspirations  were  marks  of  rusticity  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Rome  ;  but  became  common 
at  a  later  period. 

Diphthongs  were  used  in  genitives,  datives, 
ablatives,  for  simple  vowels. 

The  Etrurians  and  ancient  Latins,  like  the 
modern  Italians  ,  often  wrote  o  for  ait  ,  as 
ploslrum  for  plauslro,  as  also  dede  for  dedit, 
Orcule    for    JJrguleius, 

Sapsa  for  seipsa  ;  on  at  the  end  of  verbs  in- 
stead  otunt,  as  conveneron,  whence  the  Italian 
amaron,  sentiron,  etc.  cai'iteas  for  cave  ne  eas. 
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The  Italian  sound  of  z ,  like  ts ,  is  very 
ancient ,  as  appears  from  a  medal  of  Tree- 
aene  ,  on  which ,  for  Ziot ,  is  X&if  c 

Ct  was  generally  changed  by  the  ancient 
as  by  the  modern  Italians  into  u  ,  as  Coc- 
dus  into  Cottius ,  pactum  into  pattum ,  fac~ 
turn,  into  fattum ,  etc.  j  in  Italian,  Coaio  y 
patto  ,  /atro  ,  etc. 

Great  confusion  also  prevailed  in  the  an- 
cient punctuation  :  sometimes  neither  senten- 
ces nor  words  were  separated ;  at  other  times 
syllables  ,  and  even  letters. 

WORDS. 

Susum  (for  sursum)  ancient  Latin,  (hence 
the  Italian  suso  )  ,  found  in  an  inscription  of 
the  year  of  Rome  686. 

Cusi  for  sicut ,  hence  the  Italian  cost, 

Deheberis  and  Teeberis  for  Tiberis. 

Among  such  words  we  may  rank  Pltello , 
Toro  ,  Capra  ,  Porco,  which  occur  in  the 
Eugubian  tables ,  and  were  common  in  Italy 
before  the  formation  and  the  general  adop- 
tion of  Latin. 
Casino  is  derived  from  the  Sabine  Cascinam. 

The  Italian  come  seems  to  be  derived  from 
cume    or    cum    sometimes    spelt    quom. 

Cima  for  summit ,  is  found  in  Lucilius  , 
and  seems  to  have  been  confined  in  process 
of  time  to  popular  use. 

Basium ,  basia ,  used  by  Catullus  only  in 
the  purer  age  of  Latin,  and  afterwards  re- 
sumed by  Jnvenal ,  Martial ,  and  Fetronius  ; 
it  seems   to  have    been  borrowed ,  like  the 
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word  Ploxenum  ,  used,  by  the  tiame  author , 
from  the  Venitic  dialect.  Circa  Padam  inve- 
nit,  says  Quintilian. 

Ohstinata  mente  is  used  in  the  Italian  sense 
by  the  same  poet. — Cat.  viii.  c.  11. 

Id  Plautus  we  And  several  words  suppos- 
ed to  be  derived  from  the  Sabines  ,  which 
were  gradually  retrenched  from  pure  lati- 
nity,  but  preserved  probably  in  the  popular 
idiom ,  and  revived  in  the  modern  language. 
Such  are. 

Batuere  (  now  battere  )  to  strike. 

Poplom    for   potndum. 

Danuat    (  dant  }    now    danno. 

Dice  for  die. 

Face   for  far.. 

Grandire    (  now    ingrandire  )  to    grow, 

Minacia  for  minae  ,  threats 

Pappere    (  edere  )    to  cat. 

Merenda  ,  a  slight  repast  or  collation. 

Others  of  the  same  nature  may  be  collect- 
ed irom  Lucilius  ,  as 

Malaxa,  now,  Matassa,  a  skein  (o£ thread  )  , 

Spara,  a  lance  (whence  our  word  spesr). 

Potesse  ,   etc. 

Cicero  uses  the  habessit ,  whence  tbe  Ita- 
lian avesie ,  as  an  ancient  and  legal  form. 
Separatim  nemo  habessit  deos- — De  Legi- 
bus    ii.   8. 

JHe  elsewhere  notices  the  custom  which 
he  himself  once  indulged  in ,  and  afterwards 
corrected  as  faulty  ,  of  sometimes  omitting 
the  aspirate  H  ,  now  universally  suppressed 
in  Italian.— Ora/or  48. 
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The  following  passage  from  Varro  ( quoted 
by  Muratori  )  gives  tbe  origin  of  an  Italian 
word  tagliare ,  which  without  such  autho- 
rity ,  we  should  scarce  have  suspected  of 
being  derived  from  Latin. — Nunc  Interta- 
leare  rustica  voce  dicitur  dividere  vel  exci- 
dere  ramum  ex  utraque  parte  aequalibiter 
praccisum  quas  alii  Calbulas  alii  Falcas  ap- 
pellant. 

In  Pliny  the  Blder  we  find  the  word  lae~ 
to  men  J  in   Italian   letame.  —  Hist.  Nat.  xviii. 

DECLINE  OF  LATIN. 

Suetonius  (  in  Augusto,  88  )  alludes  to  va- 
rious peculiarities  of  Augustus,  both  in  writ- 
ing and  speaking;  nod  Quintilian  assures  us, 
that  the  Roman  people  assembled  in  the  Cir- 
cus and  in  the  theatre  ,  sometimes  exclaim- 
ed in  barbarous  expressions ,  and  concludes , 
that  to  speak  Latin  is  very  different  frooi 
speaking  grammatically ,  *  —  f^ulgo  imperitos 
barbare  locutos^ ,  et  tola  saepe  theatra ,  et 
omnem  Circi  turbam  exclimasse  barbare.— 
Lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

That  the  cases  required  by  the  rules  of 
syntax  in  the  government  of  verbs  and  pre- 
positions, were  not  always  observed  even  in 
the  very  family  of  the  above-mentioned  Em- 
peror ,  is  clear  from    the   following    expres- 


*  Atiud  est  Latine,  aliud  grammatioe  loqui— 
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sions,  quod  est  in  palatiuniy  and  Dat  Fufiae 
Climene  et  Fufiae  Cache  sorores  ,  used  even 
in  writing  by  his  own  freedmen.  (  Murat.  ) 

Festiu  observes  ,  that  the  .  rustic  mode  of 
prnnouncing  au  was  like  o ,  vrheDce  so  many 
Italian  words  are  formed  in  o  from  the  au 
'  of  the  Latins.  «  Grata ,  n  says  he ,  «  (;enus 
piscis  appellatar  a  colore  auri  quod  rastici 
orum  dicehant.  »  Cato  ,  cited  by  Varro  , 
makes  the  same  observation ,  or  rather  uses 
the  rustic  pronunciation  ;  a  pronunciation  so 
prevalent  at  a  later  period  ,  that  the  Empe- 
ror Vespasian  seems  to  have  been  partial  tu 
it ,  and  was  reprehended  by  an  uncourtly 
friend  for  changing  plaustra  into  plastra. — 
Suet,  in  p^espasiano.  22. 

Statius ,  in  one  single  verse ,  seems  to  use 
a  very  common  word  in  a  sense  peculiarly 
Italian. 

Salve  supremum,  senior  mlthsiniB  pstrum! 
Epicedion  in  Patrem. 

«  Quidquid  ,  w  says  Seneca  ,  «  est  boni 
moris  extmguimus  levitate  et  pc^tura  corpo- 
rum.  »  The  word  politura  is  here  taken  in  a 
sense  purely  Italian.  Impolida  ,  taken  in  the 
opposite  sense  ,  was  a  word  not  uncommon 
among  the  early  Romans,  according  to  Aulus 
Gellius  iv.  12.         , 

The  African  writers  seem  to  have  used 
a  dialect  tending  more  to  Italian  than  any 
others;  whether  derived  from  the  "early  colo- 
nists ,  or  from  some  provincial  cause  of  coiv 
ruption ,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  Apu- 
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leius  we  find,  not  only  particular  words, 
as  totus  ,  russas  ,  patronus ,  etc.  in  the  Ita- 
liaD  sense  ,  but  united  adverbs  i  accumulat- 
ed epithets ,  and  the  florid  phraseology  of 
Italian  poetic  prose. 

Iq  the  Augustan  history  several  phrases 
bordering  upon  Italian,  and  words  taken  in 
au  Italian  sense ,  may  be  observed  ,  as  a 
lotus  instead  of  a  latere,  ante  fronte  for 
froncem  ,  ballista  (  now  balletta  )  for  salta- 
tiones,  totum  for  omnia,   intimare  ,  etc.  etc. 

The  word  spelta ,  signifying  a  certain  ve- 
getable, is  represented  by  St.  Jerom  as  pure- 
ly Italian ,  and  is  still  in  use. — Cap,  iv.  in 
Ezech, 

The  same  author  alludes  to  the  word 
parenies  ,  taken  in  the  Italian  and  French 
senile  ,  that  is  ,  for  relations  ,  kindred ,  as 
used  in  his  time ,  militari  vulgarique  ier- 
mone. — Lib.  ii.  j^pol,  adv.  Ruffin, 

Mulieri  suae  for  his  wife,  is  used  by, St. 
Augustine — De  Catech.  rudibus  cap.  xxvi.  as 
is  Jusum  ,  (  giu  ,  below  ,  beneath  ,  in  Ita- 
lian )   Tract,    viii.  in    Epist.   i.    S,    Johaa. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Cyriaca  (  in  the  cata- 
combs at  Rome  )  the  following  words  were 
inscribed  in  large  letters  :  Locus  Pergei  fi 
Montanes   se  hibo  fece. 

In  an  apartment  of  the  qemetery  of  SS.  Mar- 
;cellinus  and  Peter  ,  there  is  on  the  will  a 
picture  represeoting  a  repast — near  one  of 
the  five  figures  is  inscribed,  Irene  da  calda^ 
and  near  another  ,  Agape  misee  mi.  Many 
otlier  instances  of  the  corruption  of  the  lan?^ 
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guage  may  be  obserVed  in-  tliese  cemeteries , 
which  cannot  have  been  used  as  places  of 
interment  after  the  beginning  ,  or  at  the  la- 
test the  middle  ,  of  the  fifth  century. 

A  bishop  of  Brescia  (  St.  Gaadeatius  ,  of 
the  same  era ,  mentions  the  word  brodiwn 
for  broth  ,  a  word  solely  Italian.  —  Serm. 
tido  ,    ad    Neopkyt.* 

Si.  Caesarius  ,  bishop  of  Aries  ,  employs 
the  word  balationes  ,  ballare  ,  for  balls  , 
dancing ,   etc.  -j- 

In  St.  Gregory  we  find  the  word  cabal- 
lus  used  for  e<juus  almost  constantly ,  to- 
gether with  other  words  of  ■  rustic  origin , 
replacing  the  more  polite  terms  of  the  pre- 
ceding ages. 

Fahreui  {  in  Murateri  )  has  published  a 
curious  passage  ,  extracted  from  the  manu- 
script work  of  Urbicius  ,  a  Greek  author  of 
the  fifth  century  ,  containing  the  forms  em- 
ployed in  command  by  the  centurions  and 
tribunes.  They  are  in  Latin  ,  though  written 
in  Greek  characters  ,  and  run   as   follows : — 

«  Silentio  raandata  complete — Non  vos  tur- 
batis — Ordinera  servate — -Bandum  seqnite  — 
Nemo  dimittat  bandum  et  inimicos  seque.w 

Here  we  discover  the  construction ,  and 
even  the  phraseology  of  modern  Italian,  com- 
piete,  seguiu — Bandam,  (  Bandiera  ) — Non 
vi  turbate  ,  segue  ,  etc. 

In  litanies  sung  publicly   in  Rome   in   the 


•  Fifth  Genlufy.  +  Sixih  Cealury. 
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seventh  century  ,  we  find  liedemtor  mundi, 
tu  lo  adjuva  ;  thus  Ulum  first  resumed  its 
original  form  tllom ,  and  then  became  lo , 
as  illorum  by  the  same  process  ,  loro  ;  thus 
also  in  the  eighth  century  ibi  was  transform- 
ed into  hi,  ubi  into  ove,  prope  into  presto,  etc. 
Qui  and  We  into  quisle,  questa,  gaesto,  etc, 
and  frequently  into  sta  ,    sta  ,  etc. 

From  this  period  indeed  the  alteratioo  of 
the  language  seems  to  have  proceeded  with 
more  rapidity  j  and  popular  phrases  border- 
ing upon  the  modern  dialect  appear  in  every 
deed  and  instrument,  as  in  a  manuscript  of 
Lucca,*  a  Una  torre  d' auro  fabricata;  »  and 
another  of  yZo  «  Uno  capite  tenente  in  terra 
Chisoni  et  in  alium  capito  tenente  in  terra 
CiuUoni  ;  de  uno  latere  corre  via  publica  et 
de  alium  latere  est  terrula  Fisinuli  pins 
minus  modiorum  dua ,  staJHlo.ir 

Again,  in  a  deed  of  the  year  8i6  ,  we 
find ,  «  Aveut  in  longo  pex'tigas  quatordice 
in  transverso ,  de  uno  capo  pedes  dece,  de 
alio  nove  in  traverse  .  .  .  de  uno  capo  duas 
pedis    cinque    de    alio   capo.M 

I  alluded  above  to  the  oath  which  fot-  . 
lows  i  it  is  well  known  ,  and  shews  what 
corruptions  Latin  had  undergone  beyond 
the  Alps  in  the  ninth  century. 
^  «  Pro  Deo  amur  ,  et  pro  Christian  po- 
blo  ,  et  nostro  coioun  salvamenlo  dist  de 
in    avant  in  quant  Deus  savir  et  podir  me 


'  An.  753. 
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donat ,  si  salvario  cist  meon  fradre  karlo , 
et  iD  adiudlia,  et  in  cadhuna  cosa  ,  si  cuta 
om  per  dreit  son  fradre  salvardist  in  o  , 
quid  il  mi  altre  si  fazet  ,  £e  ab  Ludher 
plaid  nunqiiam  prindrai  ,  qui  meon  vol  cist 
lueoa    fradre    Karle    in   damno    sit.  *« 

In  Italian  this  form  would  run   as  follon's. 

n  Per  amorc  di  Dio  ,  e  per  bene  del  po- 
polo  Cristiano,  e  per  comune  salvezza,  da 
questo  di  in  avanli,  in  qtianto  Dio  mi  dari^ 
sapere  e  potere,  cost  salver^  guesto  mio  Fra- 
tello  Carlo,  e  gli  s&vb  in  ajuto,  e  in  qua- 
lunque  cosa ,  come  uomo  per  diritto  dee 
saWare  il  suo  Fratello  in  quelle  che  iin 
altro  larebbe  a  me  ;  nh  con  Lottario  ferft 
mai  accordo  alcuno  che  di  mio  Totere  torni 
in    danno   di    questo    mio    Fratello    Carlo, « 

Of  nearly  the  same  era  are  the  follow- 
ing curious  lettere  which  are  translations 
of  the  papal  rescripts  to  the  Emir  of  Pa- 
lermo ,  on  the  purchase  of  certain  captives, 
and  may  be  considered  both  as  specimens 
of  the  vulgar  Latin  of  the  age  ,  and  as 
instances  of  the  benevolence  and  tlie  active 
charity    of   the    Popes. 

«  Lu  Papa  de  Roma  Marinu  servus  di 
omni  servi  di  lu  maniu  Deu  te  saluta     .     .    . 

La  tua  duminok- 

zione  me  invii  la  responsio  quAutus  vorrai 
denari  per  omni  kaput  de  Ula  gens     .     .     . 


*  This  ii  the  fint  specimen  on  record  of  th» 
ProriDciftl,  Frovenial,  ot  Romance  language.  ' 
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de  la  plos  prestu ;  ki  si  farai  ak  kosa  tanta 
bona  ,  lu  maoiu  Deu  ti  dat  vita  longa  , 
omnia  plena  dl  benediksioni ,  etc:.li  tres  di 
lu  mensi  di  April  oktoceato  oktanta  dui , 
di  lu  usu   di  li    kristiani.w 

This  epistle  was  written  or  rather  trans- 
lated from  ooe  written  by  Pope  Marions 
in  the  year  88a.  The  subse<jiient  letter  is 
of  the  same   Pope. 

«  Abeo  kapitatu  la  tua  littera  signata  knm 
la  giurnata  dilli  quindisi  dilu  meose  dl  Aprili 
oktocento  octanta  tre.  Abeo  lectu  in  ipsa 
ki  lu  Mulai  ti  a  datu  In  permissu  di  vin- 
dirmi  onjne  illi  sklavi  ego  volo  la  quali 
kosa  mi  ha   dato   una  konsolatione  Mania. » 

In  1029  we  meet  with  words  and  phrases 
perfectly  Italian,  as,»  In  loco  et  fiaibus 
ubi  dicitur  civitate  Vetera  ....  prope 
qui   dicitur    a    le   grotte. » 

The  first  regular  inscription  in  the  mo- 
dern language  is  of  the  following  century  , 
viz.  11 35;  it  was  engraved  on  the  front  of 
the  cathedral  of  Ferrara  ,  and  is  as  follows  : 

'~'~        II  mille  cento  tremptacinque  nato 

Fn  quesio  tempij>  a  Zorzi  coasccrxto 
Fo  Nicolao  Scolptore, 
£  Ghelmo  fo  J'auctore.* 


*  The  various  forms  which  Laiin  has  assumed 
]□  the  dilTerent  provinces  where  it  was  once  ihe 
reigning  language,  migbr,  if  compared  logeiher, 
afford  some  means  of  discovering  the  common 
lource    of  corruptiou.  la    the  Eugaddina  and  in 
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There  i«  however  a  considerable  difference 
between  these  half-formed  rhymes  and  the 
highly  polished  strains  of  Petrarca.  In  the 
space  that  intervened  between  the  date  of 
the  inscription  of  Ferrara ,  and  the  birth  of 
that  poet,  taste  began  to  revive,  information 
became  more  general  ,  and  men  of  learning 
and  genius  applied  themselves  ,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vulgar  tongue.  Latin,  which  still 
continued  then  as  now  the  language  of  the 
Church,  of  the  schools,  and  of  fjrmal  discus- 
sion and  public  correspondence,  fiirnisfaed 
both  the  rules ,  and  the  materials  of  amelio- 


Friali  two  dialecti  exist  among  the  common  peo- 
^e,  of  Latin  erigiU)  but  of  very  different  louad. 
The  first  verse  of  Genesis  in  the  Eugaddina 
tongue  runs  as  follows  :  lu  il  principi  creer  Deis 
il-Tschel  e  la  terra  ;  mo  la  terra  era  una  chiauMa 
sainta  fuormoi  e  voeda,  e  stiiuecar  tur  la  falsuha 
deil  abiss  :  e  il  spiert  da  Deis  s'muvieva  sur  la 
fatscbe  de  las  aguai.  In  Friulau,  the  lame  verso 
is  rendered  thus  :  In  tel  principi  Gio  al  crea  il 
ciel  e  la  tiare  ;  ma  la  liar«  e  iene  ruaide  e  seu- 
sa  fuoarme  ,  e  par  dut  lis  teoebris  e  jerin  su  la 
face  dell  abiss,  el  spirt  de  Gio  a]  leve  su  lis 
aghii.  In  these  two  specimens  there  are  two  words 
odIv  which  are  not  cridently  of  Latin  origin, 
ana  these  two  words  are  common  to  most,  if  not 
all,  the  dialects  derived  from  Latin.  Mo,  Engad- 
dina  ;  ma,  Priuli,  Ital.  ;  mats,  French  ;  mas,  Spa- 
Diih  ,  mas,  Portngueie  ;  xainia,  Engad.  \  seoea, 
Friult,  It«l.  ;  sins,  French;  sin,  Spanish;  sem, 
Portuguese  . 
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ration  ;  and  to  infuse  as  miiCh  of  its  genius 
and  spirit  into  the  new  language  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  latter  would  permit ,  seems  to 
have  been  the  grand  object  of  these  first 
masters  of  modern  Italian.  Among  them  Bru- 
netto  halini ,  a  Florentine ,  seems  to  have 
been  th^  principal  ;  and  to  him  his  country- 
men are  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  the  pre- 
ere(inence  which  they  then  acquired,  and  have 
ever  since  enjoyed  in  the  new  dialect,  which 
from  them  assumed  the  name  of  Tuscan. 
Dante,  Petrarca  ,  and  Boccaccio,  completed 
the  work  which  Brunetto  and  his  associates 
had  commenced  ;  and  under  their  direction 
the  Italian  language  assumed  the  graces  and  the 
embellishments  that  raise  it  above  all  known 
languages,  and  distinguish  it  alike  in  prose 
or  verse  ,  in  composition  or  conversation. 

Illam  quidquid  agit,  quoque  vestigia  vertit 
Cofupooit  furtim,  subsequiturque  <lecar. 

TibuL  iv.  a. 

In  this  form  of  beauty  and  perfection  the 
new  language  had  recovered  so  much  of  the 
parent  idiom,  that  not  the  same  words  only, 
but  even  the  same  phrases  are  equally  appro- 
priate in  both,  and  hymns  have  been  written 
which  may  be  called  indiscriminately  either 
Latin  or  Italian.  *  Of  this  description  are  the 
two  following : 

*  The  itme  attempt  has  heea  made  in  favor 
of  Portuguese,  but  the  languages,  as  may  eaiilj 
be  imagioed  ,  do  not  assimilate  so  aalurally. 
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Id  mare  iraio  Id  tabita  procella 
luvoco  le,  'l)ostra  beoigna  stella  !  etc. 

The  second  turns  upon  the  same  thought, 
and  must  be  considered  by  the  reader  mere- 
ly as  a  poetical  lusus ,  as  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  accountable  for  its  theological  accuracy.  * 

Vivo  in  acerba  pena  in  mesto  orrore 
Quando  le  dou  imploro,  in  te  ooa  spero 
Purissina  Maria,  et  in  sincero 
Te  noD  adoro,  et  in  divino  ardore. 
£(,  O  vita  beata,  et  antii,  et  ore! 
Quando. contra  me  armato,  odio  severo 
Te  Maria  amo,  ct  in  gaudio  veto 
Vivere  spero  ardendo  ia  vivo  amore. 
Non  amo  le,  Regina  augusta,  quanclo 
NoQ  vivo  in  pace,  et  in  silenlio  (ido  j 
NoQ  amo  te,   quando  non  vivo  amando. 
In  (e  sola  o  Mariai  in  te  confido 
In  tua  materua  cura  respirandn, 
Quasi  columba  in  >no  beato  nido. 

When  the  reader  has  attentively  perused 
these  observations,  he  will,  I  believe,  agree 
with  me  when  I  recapitulate  and  conclude, 
that  Italian  owes  little  to  barbarians ,  that 
it  has  borrowed  much  from  native  sources ; 
and  that  it  still  bears  a  sufHcient  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  language ,  to  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  Lingua  Latina. 


*  It  was  composed  bj  P.  T^mielUi  a  Xesnit 
of  great  literary  reputation.- 
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ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

V.  But  language  is  only  the  vehicle  of 
.  instnictiou ;  and  the  sweetest  dialect  that 
ever  graced  the  lips  of  mortals,  if  not  en- 
nobled by  genius  and  consecrated  by  wisdom, 
can  neither  command  attention,  nor  inspire 
interest.  Fortunately  for  Italy,  if  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty  has  twice  smiled,  the  Sua 
of  Science  also  has  twice  risen  on  her  fa- 
vored regions ,  and  the  happy  periods  of 
Augustus  and  of  Leo ,  have  continued  through 
all  succeeding  ages,  to  amuse  and  to  instruct 
mankind.  If  the  Greek  language  can  boast  the 
first,  and  Latin  the  second,  epic  poem,  Ita- 
lian may  glory  in  the  third;  and  Tasso ,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  candid  critics  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  sit  next  in  honor  and  in 
fame  to  his  countryman  Virgil.  Dante  and 
Ariosto  have  claims  of  a  different ,  perhaps 
not  an  inferior  ,  nature  5  and  in  originality 
and  grandeur  the  former,  in  variety  and  ima-. 
eery  the  latter,  stands  unrivalled .  Petrarca 
has  all  the  tenderness ,  all  the  delicacy  of 
Catullus,  TibuUus,  and  Propertius,  without 
their  foulness  and  effeminacy;  he  seems  to 
have  felt  the  softness  of  love  without  any  mix- 
ture oi  its  sensuality;  he  has  even  raised  it 
above  itself,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere, 
and  has  superadded  to  that  grace  and  beauty, 
which  have  ever  been  deemed  its  appropriate 
ornaments,  some  of  the  charms  of  virtue , 
and  a  solemnity  almost  reHgious .  Nor  has  the 
genius  of  Italian  poesy,    as  if  exhausted  by 
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the  effort  expired  with  these,  the  first  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  her  offspring .  The 
same  spirit  has  continued  to  inspire  a  suc- 
cession of  poets  in  every  different  branch  of 
that  divine  art,  from  Boccaccio  and  Gua- 
rini  down  to  Alfieri  and  Metastasio;  all 
Phaebo  digna  locuti,  all  inimitable  in  their 
different  talents,  equal  perhaps  to  their  ce- 
lebrated predecessors  in  the  same  career  and 
in  the  same  country,  and  undoubtedly  su- 
perior both  in  number  add  in  originality  to 
the  bards  of  the    northern    reeioos. 

The  French,  who  glory,  and  not  without 
reason,  in  their  dramatical  writers,  have  ofteu 
reproached  the  Italians  with  the  barrenness 
of  their  literature  in  this  respect,  and  have 
even  ventured  to  assert,  that  it  proceeded 
from  some  ^vant  of  energy  or  of  pliability 
in  the  formation  of  their  language.  But  the 
language  of  Dante  and  of  Ariosto  wanta 
neither  of  these  qualities;  it  has  assumed 
all  the  ease  and  the  grace  of  Terence,  ia 
the  comedies  of  Gherardo  de'  Rossi;  m  the 
tragedies  of  A^fieri,  it  appears  in  all  the 
dignity  and  the  strength  of  Sophocles  *  j  and 


■  The  tragedy  of  Aristodemo  by  Monti  i* 
deemed  ■  masterpiece  ;  it  i»  in  the  chastest  ityle 
of  the  Greek  school.  It  would  have  been  welt 
for  tha  Poet's  virtue  and  honor 


Omnia  dixisset. 
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simplicity,  tenderness,  and  delicacy,  are  the 
inseparable  attendants  of  the  virgin  muse  of 
Metastasio,  It  is  indeed  useless  to  enlarge 
on  the  excellency  of  Italian  poetry:  its  su- 
periority is  admitted,  and  dull  must  be  the 
ear,  and  unmusical  the  soul,  which  do  not 
perceive  in  the  chant  of  the  Hesperian  Muse 
a  glow  and  .a  harmony  peculiar  to  the  age 
and  the  country  which  mspired  the  strains 
of  Virgil  and  the  lays  of  Horace. 

Namque  baud  tibi  tuIius 
Mortatis,  nee  vox  bnminem  sonet ;  O  Dea,  cene 
El  Phoebi  soror  !  yE«.  lib.   i. 

But    the    reader,  if  not   better  versed    in 
Italian    literature   than   most    of  our  travel- 


The  uahappj  man  in  hU  gld  age  sunk  inio  folly 
and  wickedness,  insnUed  his  Sovereign,  and  blas« 
phemed  his  Saviour.  To  flatter  his  new  masters', 
the  French,  he  indulges  himself  ia  a  philippic 
against  England,  which  he  emphatically  calls  La 
Secdnda  Roma.  We  accept  the  omen,  and  trust 
that  modern  Rome,  powerful  and  free  as  the 
ancient,  will  triumph  over  oiodern  Gaul,  lis 
greatness  ig  well  described  by  the  poet,  and  is 
an  earnest  of  its  success. 

Sei  temnia,  sei  forte:  a  te  risohiara 
L'uD  mondo  e  I'altro  la  solar  quadriga, 
E  le  tue  leggi  il  doppio  polo  impara. 

A  te  d'Africa  e  d'Asia  il  sol  castiga 
L'erbe,  i  fieri,  le  pianle  \  e  il  mar  riuere 
Dalle   tue  prore  una  perpetua  briga. 

CapitQlu  ifEmenria 
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lers,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Italy 
is  as  rich  in  history  as  in  poetry,  and  that 
in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the  latter,  she 
may  claim  a  superiority  not  easily  disput- 
ed, over  every  otlicr  country.  Every  re- 
public and  almost  every  ton'n  has  its  his- 
torians, though  their  subject  may  sometimes 
appear  too  coufiued,  possess  the  iofbrma- 
lion  and  the  talents  requisite  to  reader 
their  works  ■  both  instructive  and  amusing . 
The  greater  States  can  boast  of  authors 
equal  to  their  reputation;  while  numberless 
writers  of  the  first  rate  abilities  have  de- 
voted their  time  and  their  powers  to  the 
records  of  their  country  at  large,  and  have 
related  its  vicissitudes  with  all  the  spirit 
of  ancient,  and  with  alt  the  precision  of 
modern  times.  In  these  cursory  observations, 
a  few  instances  only  can  he  expected ,  but 
the  few  which  I  am  about  to  produce  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  precedeucy  of  Italian 
historians. 

Paoli  Sarpi,  *  in  depth,  animation,  and 
energy,  is  represented  by  the  ^bbi  Mably 
(  not  incompetent  judge  )  as  unrivalled,  and 
is  proposed  as  a  model  of  excellence  in  the 
art  of  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  misre- 
presentation and  party  spirit.  Cardinal  Pal- 
laoic'ini  treated  the  same  subject  as  Paolo 
Sarpi,  with  candor,  eloquence,  and  judg- 
ment,   and  his   style    and    manner    are  sup- 


'  la  his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent< 
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posed  to  cooibiDe  together  with  great  feli- 
city, the  ease  and  the  dignity  thut  became 
the  subject  and  the  histofian.  Giannone 
possesses  nearly  the  same  qualities,  and  adds 
to  them  an  impartiality  of  discussion ,  and 
a  depth  of  research  peculiar  to  himself. 
Gtticclardini,  with  the  penetration  of  Taci- 
tus, unites  the  fulness  (  lactea  ubertas  )  of 
Titus  Livius,  and  like  him  possesses  the 
magic  power  of  transforming  the  relatioa 
into  action,  and  the  readers  into  spectators. 
This  historian  has  been  reproached  with  the 
length  and  the  intricacy  of  his  sentences; 
a  defect  considerably  increased  by  the  number 
of  parentheses  with  which  they  are ,  not 
unfrequently,  embarrassed.  The  reproach  is 
not  without  foundation.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  his  fioman  master  is  not 
entirely  exempt  from  the  same  defect,  and 
that  in  neither,  does  it  impede  the  fluency, 
or  weaken  the  interest  of  the  narration.  The 
greatest  fault  of  the  Floreotine  historian  is 
the  frequency  of  his  studied  speeches;  a 
fault  into  which  he  was  betrayed  hy  his 
admiration  of  the  ancients ,  and  by  that 
passionate  desire  of  imitating  them ,  which  is 
its  natural  consequence.  But  his  harangnes 
have  their  advantages ,  and  ,  like  those 
of  Livlus  and  of  Thucydides ,  not  only  fiir> 
nish  examples  of  eloquence,  hut  abound  in 
maxims  of  public  policy  and  of  sound  phi- 
losophy. Machiaitellt  ranks  high  as  an  his- 
torian ,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  rival  of 
Tacjtus,   whom   he   imitates,  not    iudeed    ia 
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the  dignity  and  the  extent  of  his  subject, 
nor  in  the  veracity  of  his  statements ,  but 
in  the  concise  and  pithy  style  of  his  narra- 
tion . 

These  historians  were  preceded  and  follow- 
ed by  others  of  talents  and  celebrity  little 
inferior;  such  were  the  judicious  historian 
of  Naples,  Angela  di  Cosian&o  ;  the  Car- 
dinal Bemho,  Morosini,  and  Paruta  of  Ke> 
nice;  Adriani  and  Ammirato  of  Tuscany  or 
rather  of  Florence ;  Bernardino  Corlo  of 
Milan;  and  in  general  history,  Tarcagnoia 
and  Campagna,  not  to  mention  Davila  and 
the  Cardinal  Bentiooglio.  In  each  of  these 
historians ,  the  Italian  critics  discover  some 
peculiar  features,  some  characteristic  touches 
exclusively  their  own;  while  in  all,  they 
observe  the  principal  excellencies  of  the  his- 
toric art,  dtscrinainatiou  in  portraits,  judicious 
arrangements  in  facts,  and  in  style,  pure 
and  correct  language.  These  writers,  it  is 
true ,  flourished  for  the  greater  part,  at  a 
time,  when  Italian  literature  was  in  its  me- 
ridian glory,  that  is ,  during  the  fifteenth , 
sixteenth ,  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  but  - 
its  lustre  did  not  cease  with  Ihem ,  nor  was 
Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century  either  un- 
enlightened by  history  or  unproductive  of 
genius. 

Were  I  to  mention  the  learned  and  ju- 
dicious Muratori  only,  and  close  the  list 
of  Italian  historians  with  his  name,  I  should 
not  he  called  upon  for  any  further  proof 
of  the    superiority   of  the  Itatiaos  in  the  re- 
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search,  and  the  combination  that  constitute 
the  excellence  of  this  branch  of  literature. 
So  extensive  is  the  erudition,  so  copious  the 
information,  so  judicious  ibe  selection,  and 
so  solid  the  criticism  that  reign  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  voluminous  author's  writ- 
ings, that  bis  vi'orks  may  be  considered  in 
themselves,  as  a  vast  and  well  disposed  li- 
brary, containing  all  the  documents  of  Italian 
history  and  antiquities,  and  the  reflections 
which  they  must  suggest  to  a  mind  of  great 
and  extensive  observation. 

But  to  the  name  of  Muratori,  I  will  add 
another  equally  illustrious  in  annals  of  li- 
terature ,  and  like  it  capable  even  single , 
of  fixing  the  reputation  of  a  language  of  less 
intrinsic  merit  than  Italian  j  I  mean  Tira- 
boschi,  the  author  of  numerous  works ,  but 
known  principally,  for  bis  Sloria  delta  Let- 
teratura  Italiana .  This  work  takes  in  the 
whole  history  of  Italian  literature  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  contains  an  account 
of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  each 
science ,  of  the  means  by  which  know- 
-  ledge  was  promoted,  of  libraries  and  lite- 
rary establishments,  of  the  lives,  the  works, 
and  the  character  of  great  authors ;  in 
short,  of  persous,  revolutions,  events,  and 
discoveries,  connected  with  the  fate  of  li- 
terature. It  begins  with  the  first  dawn  of 
science  in  Rome,  and  follows  its  increase, 
decline,  and  revival  during  the  succeeding 
ages ;  of  course  it  includes  a  considerable 
portion    of  the  general  history  of  the    coun- 
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try  at  each  epoch,  and  conducts  the  rea- 
der from  the  first  Puaic  war  over  the  im- 
mense space  of  twenty  intervening  centuries 
down  to  the  eighteenth .  Few  works  •have 
been  planned  upon  a  scale  more  exten- 
sive ,  and  none  executed  in  a  more  mas- 
terly manner.  A  strict  adherence  to  vera- 
city; a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Ihe  sub- 
ject in  all  its  details;  a  spirit  of  candor, 
raised  &r  above  the  influeuce  of  party;  a 
discernment  in  criticism,  deep  and  correct; 
and,  above  all,  a  clear  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, principium  etjbns  recte  scnbendt,  per- 
vade every  part  of  this  astonishing  work, 
and  give  it  a  perfection  very  unusual  in  )i- 
lerwy  productions  so  comprehensive  and  so 
complicated.  The  style,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Italian  critics,  is  pure,  easy,  and 
rapid,  free  alike  from  the  wit  that  dazzles 
and  from  the  pomp  that  encumbers ,  yet 
graced  with  such  ornaments  as  rise  spon- 
taneously irom  the  nature  of  the  subject.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  interesting  works  ever 
published,  and  far  superior  to  any  histori- 
cal or  critical  performance  in  any  other 
language.  The  author  intended  it  as  a  vin- 
dication of  the  claims  of  his  country  to  the 
first  honors  in  literature,  and  has,  by  es- 
tablishing those  claims,  erected  to  its  glory 
a  monument  as  durable  as  human  language, 
and  has  ttf)propriated  for  ever  to  Italy  the 
title  of  Mother  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ^ 
and  Instructress  of  Mankind. 
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Tbe  work  of  Abate  D.  G.  Andres  Dell'  O- 
rigine,  dei  progressi  e  dello  Stato  di  ogni  Let~ 
teraiura,  ia  a  noble,  an  extensive,  and  a  very 
masterly  performance.  I  bave  already  spoken 
of  the  Rivoluzioni  D'ltalia,  by  the  Abate 
Denhia;  I  need  only  say  that  to  perspicuity 
and  manly  simplicity  this  author  adds  a 
great  share  of  political  sagacitr,  and  a  sound 
philosophic  spirit.  The  same  qnalities  are 
|»«dominaDt  in  his  discourses,  Sopra  le  Vt- 
cende  delta  Leiteratura,  a  work  which  com- 
prises ,  in  small  compass ,  a  great  mass  of 
information ,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
compendious  history,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  very  masterly  review  j  of  literature  in 
general. 

In  antiquities  the  Italians  are  rich  to 
superabundance,  and  can  produce  more  au- 
thors of  this  description  not  only  than  any 
one,  but  than  all  the  other  nattons  of  Eu- 
rope  together.  Among  them  we  may  rank 
the  illustrious  names  of  Mitratori,  Maffei^ 
Mazxocchi,  Carli,  and  Paeiaudi,  to  which 
many  more  might  be  added  were  it  not  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities called  forth  by  so  many  motives 
and  by  so  many  objects,  is  an  indigenous 
plant  in  Italy,  and  flourishes  there  as  in  its 
native  climate  *. 


*  En  verity,  exclaims  the  Ahh6  tfarlhelemy, 
on  ne  peut  gain  te  dire  antiquaire,  quand  on 
u'ett  pat  sorti  de  France  I— Letter  iv. 
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For  the  last  fifty  years  political  economy 
has  been  a  favorite  subject  on  tite  conti- 
sent,  and  in  it  some  Frencb  writers  have  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation.  la  this  re- 
spect as  in  lAany  others,  tlie  French  may  be 
more  bold,  more  lively,  and  perhaps  more 
eiitertainiug J  because  more  paradoxical;  but 
the  man  who  wishes  to  be  guided  by  expe- 
rience and  not  by  theory ,  who  prefers  the 
safe  ,  the  generous  principles  of  Cicero  and 
of  Plato,  to  the  dangerous  theories  of  ^ou«- 
seau  and  of  Sieyes^  will  also  prefer  the  Ita- 
lian to  the  French  economists.  Of  the  former 
the  number  is  great,  and  from  them  has  been 
extracted  and  printed  in  sets,  as  Classics 
(  in  which  light  indeed  they  are  consider- 
ed )  a  select  number  of  the  best,  whose 
works  form  a  collection  of  about  fifty  volu- 
mes octavo. 

In  Essays >  Treatises,  Journals,  and  Re- 
views, the  Italians  first  led  the  way,  and  still 
equal  every  other  nation .  In  the  Sciences , 
they  have  been  considered  as  deficient,  but 
this  opinion  can  be  entertained  only  by  per- 
sons imperfectly  acquainted  with  Italian  lite- 


The  lame  ingenious  writer  observes  else- 
where— //  faut  I'avouer  encore  une  foil,  ce  nVrf 
qu'  ici  que  se  trouvent  det  carrieres  in^puisables 
d'antiquitds'i  et  relattvement  aux  ilrangen,  on 
devroit  ecrire  tur  la  parte  del  FopoTo  cftte 
belle  inscription  du  Dante. 

■  Lasciate  ogai  sperauu  voi  cVenUrate* 
VOL.    IV.  10 
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ralure.  To  be  convinced  ,  that  it  is  without'^ 
fotindationj  we  need  only  enumerate  the  as-- 
troncimers,  mathematicians,  fjeofjraphers,  and' 
natural  philosophers,  who  have  flourished  in' 
Italy  from 'the  time  of  Galileo  to  the  Resent 
period;  and  amone  ihem  we  shall  find  a  suffp-- 
cient  number  of  justly  celebrated  names  to' 
vindicate  the  reputation  of  their  country  , 
and  to  justify  its  claim  to  scientific  honors.  *"■ 
Here  indeed,  as  upon  another  occasion,  \ 
must  observe  that  Italian  literature  has  been' 
traduced,  because  its  treasures  are  unknown; 
and  that  the  language  itself  has  been  deemed 
unfit  for  research  and  ar(>ument,  because  too 
often  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  amorous  ditties 
and  of  effeminate  melody.  This  prejudice  is 
owing  amongst  us  in  some  degree  to  the  in- 
fluence of  French  fashions  and  opinions,  which 
commenced  at  the  Restoration,  was  increased 
by  the  Revolutioo,  and  was  strengthened  and 
extended  in  such  a  manner  by  the  example  of 


•  Le$  sciences  xont  plus  cuUiv4''S  a  Rome 
qu'onne  le  croit  en  FraBct,s3yi  the  Kbh6  Birtbe- 
lemy, /if  vous  dirai  sur  ceia,  qite/que  j"ur,  des 
details  qui  vuui  e'tannerunl. — Letier  xxviii- 

Sujres  persuade,  says  he  again,  qu^  tnalgri 
Favilistetaent  et  le  Uecouraifement  gen^ralf 
I'ltalie  fuurnit  encore  biea  des  gens  d''  tettret 
dignes  de  ceux  qui  les  ont  pr4cides  Cet  gens 
lA  iroient  bien  loin  *'  ils  av'-ient  un  Culhfrt  d- 
Itur  l4te.  The  lively  Abb^,  like  m.,>l  of  hit 
cauntrymen,  seems  tn  think  ihst  Dolhiitg  can  go 
oa  weU  without  a  Frenchmau* 
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eoiirt  sycophanls,  and  by  the  writings  of 
courtly  authors,  -that  French  became  a  consti-  ' 
tueat  part  of  genteel  education,  and  some 
tincture  oF  its  literature  was  deemed  a  ne^ 
cessary  aceompiishnieiit.  Thence,  French  criti- 
cism acquired  weight,  and  the  opinions  erf 
Boi/eau  f  Bouhours ,  Dubos ,  etc.  became  ax- 
ioms in  the  literary  world .  Either  from  jea- 
lousy or  from  ignorance ,  or  from  a  mixture 
of  bolb ,  these  critics  speak  of  Italian  litera- 
ture with  contempt,  and  take  every  occasioa 
of  vilifying  its  best  and  noblest  authors.  Hence 
the  contemptuous  appellation  of  tinsel  *  ,  gi- 
ven by  the  French  Satirist  to  the  strains 
(  Aurea  dicta  )  of  Tasso,  an  appellation  aa 
inapplicable  as  it  is  insolent,  which  must  have 
been  dictated  by  envy,  and  can  be  repeated 
by  ignorance  only. 

The  flippant  pelulancy  of  these  criticisms 
might  perhaps  recommend  them  to  the  French 
public,  especially  as  ihey  flattered  the  natio- 
nal vanity,  by  depreciating  the  glory  of  a 
rival  or  rather  a  superior  country ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  they  came  to  be  so 
generally  circulated  and  adopted  in  England; 
and  it  is  not  wihoul  some  degree  of  patriotic 
indignation,  that  we  see  Dryden  bend  his  own 
stronger  judgment,  and  Pope  submit  his  finer 
taste,  to  the  dictates  of  French  essayists,  and 
to  the  assertions  of  Parisian  poets.   Addison , 


•  L«  clinqnanl  Ae  Taiie  a  tout  I'or  de  Yir- 
gile.  Boiieau  Sat.  ix. 
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tliougli  ID  other  respects  an  Anli-Gallicao , 
and  strongly  inflaenced  b;  those  laudable 
■prejudices,  to  use  bis  own  expression,  which 
naturally  cleave  to  the  heart  of  a  true-bom 
Briton ,  here  condescended  to  follow  the 
crowd ,  and  resigning  his  own  better  lights 
and  superior  information ,  adapted  without 
-examioation,  the  opinions  of  the  French  school. 
This  tame,  servile  spirit  of  imitation  became 
in  a  sbort  time  general,  and  not  only  contri- 
buted to  give  the  language  of  our  enemies 
that  currency  of  which  they  are  now  so 
proud  ;  but  restrained  the  flight  of  British  ge- 
nius, and  kept  it  confined  iu  the  trammels 
of  French  rules  and  of  French  example. 

How  detrimental  this  imitative  spirit  has 
been  to  our  national  literature  will  appear 
evident,  if  we  compare  the  authors,  who 
were  formed  in  the  Italian  school,  with  those 
who  fasbii^ed  their  productions  on  French 
models .  To  say  nothing  of  Chaucer ,  who 
borrowed  both  his  manner  and  his  subject 
from  Italy;  or  of  Shakspeare,  whose  genius 
like  that  of  Homer  was  fed ,  as  the  lumina- 
ries of  heaven ,  by  sources  secret  and  inex- 
baustiblej  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of 
Spenser  and  of  Milton,  two  towering  spirits, 
who  soar  far  above  competition,  and  £pom 
their  higher  spheres  look  down  upon  the 
humbler  range  of  Pope  and  of  Oryden.  Tet 
Spenser  and  Milton  are  disciples  of  the  Tus- 
can school  J  and  look  up  with  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment to  their  Ausonian  masters.  Wal- 
ler and  Cowley  pursued  the  same  path  though 
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at  a  respectful  distance,  3tid  certainl<r  not, 
passibas  acquis;  especially  as  in  the  time  of 
the  latter,  French  fashion  he^an  to  spread  its 
Ilpnefiil  influence  over  English  literature . 
Then  came  the  gossamer  breed  of  courtly 
poetasters,  who  forgetting,  or  perhaps  not 
knowing,  that 

The  sterling  ballion  of  one  British  line 
Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  ihroagh  whole 
pagei  chine  j 

derived  their  pretty  thoughts  from  French 
madrigals,  and  modelled  their  little  minds,  as 
they  borrowed  their  dress  from  French  pup- 
pets. I  mean  not  to  say  that  Italian  was  ut- 
terly neglected  during  this  long  period,  be- 
cause I  am  aware  that  at  all  times  it  was 
considered  as  an  accomplishment  ornamental  to 
all,  and  indispensably  necessary  to  those  who 
visit  Italy.  But  though  the  language  of  Italy 
was  known,  its  literature  was  neglected ;  so 
that  not  its  historians  only  were  foi^otten, 
but  of  all  the  treasures  of  its  divine  poesy  , 
little  was  ever  cited  or  admired  excepting  a 
few  airs  from  the  opera,  or  some  love-sick 
and  effeminate  sonnets  selected  from  the  mi- 
nor poets.  French  literature  was  the  sole  ob  - 
ject  of  the  attention  of  our  writers,  and  from 
it  they  derived  that  cold  correctness  which 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  feature  of  most 
of  the  authors  of  the  &rst  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

'  Nor  was  this  frigidity  ,  the  only  or  the 
greatest  evil  that  resulted  from  the  then  pre* 
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vailing  partiality  for  French'  literature.  The 
spirit  of  infidelity  had  already  infected  soaie 
of  the  leading  writers  of  that  volatile  oatioii, 
and  continued  to  spread  its  poison  imperceg- 
tibly  ,  hut  effectually  ,  till  the  latter  years  of 
Louis  I  be  Fifteenth,  when  most  of  the  aca- 
demicians had  ,  tlinmgh  interest ,  or  vanity, 
ever  the  predominant  passion  in  a  French 
bosom,  ranged  themselves  under  the  bannei'S 
of  f^oltaire ,  and  had  become  real  or  pre- 
tended sceptics.  The  works  of  tbe  subalterns, 
it  is  true,  >vere  much  praised  but  little  read 
by  their  partisans  ;  and  Helvetius  ,  Freret  , 
Du  Maillet,  with  fifty  others  of  equal  learn- 
ing and  ^quat  fame  now  slumber  in  dust 
and  silence  on  the  upper  shelves  of  public 
libraries ,  the  common  repository  of  deceas- 
ed authors.  But  the  wit  and  the  ribaldry  of 
their  Chief  continued  to  amuse  and  to  cap- 
tivate the  goy,  the  voluptuous,  and  the  igno- 
fant;  t»  dictate  the  ton,  that  is,  to  prescribe 
opinions  and  style  to  the  higher  circles;  and 
by  making  impiety  current  in  good  com- 
pany, to  give  it  the  greatest  recommenda'^ 
tinu  it  could  possess  in  the  eyes  of  bis  coua- 
,trymen  ,  the  sanction  of  Fashion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  in  France , 
wbeu  two  persons  of  very  different  tastes 
and  characters  in  other  respects,  but  equally 
enslaved  to  vanity  and  to  pride ,  visited  that 
<;ountry — i  mean  Hume  and  Gibbon  ,  who  , 
though  Britons  in  general  are  little  inclined 
to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  foreign 
teachers,  meanly  condescended  to  sacrifice  the 
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independency  of  their  own  uiiderstaadiog  and 
the  religion  of  their  country,  to  the  flatteries 
aod  the  sophisiQS  of  Parisian  atheists.  These 
two  renegadoes  joined  in  the  views  of  their 
forei^  assooiates ,  undertook  to  propagate 
atheistic  principles  among  their  countryoien, 
and  faithful  to  the  engagement,  endeavored  in 
all  their  woifu  ,  to  instil  doubt  and  indiSe- 
reoce  into  the  minds  of  their  readers  ,  and 
by  secret  and  almost  imperceptible  arts,  gra- 
dually to  undermine  their  attachment  to  reveal- 
ed- religion.  Hiuts.,  sneers.,  misrepresenta- 
tion ,  and  exaggeration ,  concealed  under  af- 
fected randor-,  pervade  almost  every  page  of 
their  very  popular  hut  most  pernicious  histo- 
ries ;  and  if ,  tbe  mischief  of  these  works 
bowever  great ,  be  not  equal  to  the  wishes 
of  their  authors,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
good  sense  and  the  spirit  of  religion  so  na- 
tural to  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  This  wise 
and  happy  temper,  the  source  and  the  secu- 
rity of  public  and  private  felicity ,  the  nation 
owes  to  providence ;  the  desolating  doctrines 
of  incredulity  * ,  Hume  and  Gibbon  ,  and. 
their  disciples  ,  borrowed  from  France    and 


Fuyei  ceux  qui  soaj  pr«texte  d'eipliqaer 
la  nature  seaieai  daos  les  coeurs  des  homines  da 
desoiantes  doctrines  ....  nous  aoumetlent  k 
lean  decijioD.<  Iranchantes,  et  prclendent  nous 
donner,  pourjiis  vrais  priacipes  des  choses,  les 
Inintelligibles  sysl^mes  qu'ils  ont  bStk  daiM  leaV 
imngiasiion.^Rousseau.  Emile.    ,     , 
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its  academies.  Itatiao  literature  is  exempt 
from  this  infection  :  its  general  tendency  is 
leHgious;  all  its  great  authors  have  been  dis- 
tinguished b;  a  steadj  and  enlightened  piety; 
and  their  works  naturally  tend  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  the  reader  and  to  fix  his  thoughts  oa 
the  noble  destinies  of  the  human  race  ;  an 
unspeakable  advantage  in  a  downward  and 
perverse  age  ,  w^heo  men ,  formed  in  vain 
with  looks  erect  and  countenance  sublime , 
confine  their  views  to  the  earth,  and  volun- 
tarily place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
beasts  that  perish, 

Cray  ,  who  seems  to  have  conceived  ,' 
white  in  Italy  ,  a  partiality  for  its  poetry  , 
soon  discovered  the  treasures  which  it  con- 
tains ;  and  first  ,  I  believe ,  attempted  to 
copy  the  manner  and  to  revive  the  taste  that 
had  formed  princes  of  English  verse ,  and 
had  given  them  that  boldness  and  that  subli- 
mity which  foreigners  now  consider  as  their 
characteristic  qualities.  His  school  inherited  his 
partiality  ,  and  the  study  of  Italian  began  to 
revive  gradually ,  though  its  progress  was 
slow  lintil  the  puhlication  of  the  Life  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  ;  a  work  which  evidently 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  nation  ,  and 
once  more  turned  their  eyes  to  Italy,  the 
parent  and  nurse  of  languages  ,  of  laws ,  of 
arts ,  and  of  sciences.  Since  the  appearance 
of  tiiat  publication ,  many  champions  have 
arisen  to  support'  the  united  cause  of  Taste 
and  of  Italian ,  and  have  displayed  talents 
which   mighty  have    obtained    success   with 
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fe\Ver  advanLiges  on  their  side ,  but  with  to 
many  could  not  fail  to  triumph.  Among 
these ,  the  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Mathias  ,  and  to  tiie  author  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Literature  (  tjuocumque  gaudet  nomine  ) 
who  have  struggled  with  unabating  zeal  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  public  ,  from  the 
frippery  and  the  tinsel  of  Fraoce ,  to  the 
sterling  ore  of  Italy,  aud  to  place  the  litera- 
ture of  that,  country  in  the  rank  due  to  its 
merit ,  that  is ,  next  to  the  emanations  of 
Greek  and  Roman  genius. 

VI.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted  that 
a  language  so  harmonious  in  sound  ,  so  co- 
pious in  words,  so  rich  in  literature,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  ancient  dialect  of  Europe  and  its  modem 
derivatives,  as  to  serve  as  a  key  both  to  one 
aad  to  the  others ,  should  have  been  forced 
from  its  natural  rank  ,  and  'obliged  to  yield 
its  place  to  a  language  far  inferior  to  it  in 
-all  these  respects ,  and  for  many  reasons  not 
worth  the  time .  usuallv  allotted  to  it  in  &s- 
hionable  education.  The  great  admirers  of 
French ,  that  is  ,  the  French  Critics  tbem- 
selves  ,  do  not  pretend  to  found  its .  supposed 
uaiversality  on  its  instriosic  .superiority.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  rough  combinations  of  let- 
ters ,  the  indistinct  articulation  of  many  syl- 
lables ,  the  peculiar  sound  of  some  vowels  , 
the  suppression,  not  of  letters  only  but  of 
whole  syllables,  and  the  almost  insuperatdc 
difficulties  which  arise  from  these  peculiari- 
ties to  ioreigners  studyiog  tliis  language;  the 
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perpetual  reciirreace  of  nasal  sounds,  the  most 
disagreeable  that  can  proceed  froai  bumaa 
organs,  predoaiiaatiag  as  it  does  throughout 
the  whole  language  ,  is  sufficient  alone  to 
deprive  it  of  all  claim  to  sweetness  and  to 
melody.  SoEoe  authors ,  I  know,  and  many 
French  critics  discover  in  it  a  natural  and 
logical  coQstructioQ,  which  as  they  pretend  ,- 
gives  it,  when  managed  by  a  skilful  writer, 
a  clearness  and  a  perspicuity  which  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  equalled  in  Latin  and  Greek ,  and 
may  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  alt  raodero  dia- 
lects.. This  claim  has  been  boldly  advanced 
on  one  side  and  feebly  contested  on  the 
other,  though  many  of  my  readers,  who  have 
amused  themselves  with  French  authors  for 
many  a  year  ,  may  perhaps  have  never  yet 
observed  this  peculiar  excellence ,  nor  disco- 
vered  that  the  Fi-ench  language  invariablr 
follows  the  natural  course  of  our  ideas,  and 
theprocess  of  grammatical  construction. 

1  mean  not  to  dispute  this  real  or  imagt~ 
nary  advantage  ;  especially  as  the  discussion 
unavoidably  involves  a  long  metaphysical  qiies- 
.  tioa  rdative  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas  and 
the  best  corresponding  arrangement  of  words ; 
but  1  must  observe,  that  to  be  confined  to  one 
mode  of  construction ,  however  excellent ,  is 
a  defect  ;  because  it  deprives  poetry  and  elo- 
quence of  one  of  the  most  powerful  istm- 
ments  of  harmony  and  of  description  ,  'I 
mean  ,-  Inversion  :  and  because  it  removes 
the  distinction  of  styles,  and  brings  ail  com- 
positiaa  down  to:  the  some  moaotooous  level. 
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French  poets  have  long  complaiaed  of  the 
tame  unilorm  genius  of  their  language ,  aud 
FreQch  critics  have  been  obliged  ,  however 
retuctaDtly,  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  no 
poetic  style ;  and  i(  the  reader  wishes  to  sec 
how  well  founded  these  complaints  are,  and 
how  just  this  acknowledgment  ,  he  need 
only  consult  the  ingenious  translation  of  Vir- 
gil's Georgics  by  the  ^bbe  de  Lille.  In  the 
-  preface  he  will  hear  the  critic  lamenting  the 
dithctilties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  nature 
of  his  language  ;  and  )R  the  versiGcation  hQ 
will  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  poet 
endeavors  (  vainly  indeed  )  to  transfuse  the 
variety,  the  colocing  of  the  original  into  the 
dull  ,  lifeless  imitation.  If  he  has  failed  ,  he 
has  failed  only  comparatively;  for  his  transla- 
tion is  (he  best  m  the  French  lpD«iiage,  and 
to  all  the  excellencies  of  which  such  u  trans- 
lation is  susceptible  ,  adds  the  peculiar  graces 
of  ease  and  propriety.  He  bad  3II  the  talents 
necessary  on  his  side,  ta^jte  ,  judgment,  and 
entbnsiasm ;  hut  his  materials  were  frail,  and 
his  language,  Phoebi  nondum  patiens  ,  sunk, 
under  the  weight  of  Roman  genius.  Jf  other 
proofs  of  the  feebleness  of  the  French  lan- 
guage ,  and  of  its  inadequac^y  to  purposes  of 
poetry  were  requisite  ,'we  need  only  open 
^oi/«<2u'^  translation  of  Longinus  ,  and  we 
shall  there  find  innumerable  instances  of 
^ilure ,  which  ,  as  they  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  translator ,  must  originate  from  the 
innale  debility  of  the  l;^nguage  itself, 
lu. consequence  of  this  irremediable  defect 
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ttie  French  have  no  poetical  translation  of 
Homer  nor  of  Tasso  j  nor  had  they  of 
Virgil  or  gf  Milton,  till  the  Abbd  De  Lille 
attempted  to  introduce  them  to  his  coon- 
trimen  in  a  French  dress*.  But  both  the 
Roman  and  the  British  poet  seem  aUke  to 
have  disdained  the  trammels  of  Gallic  rhyme, 
and  turned  away  indignant  from  the  trans- 
lator, who  presumed  to  exhibit  their  majestic 
forms  masked  and  distorted  to  the  public. 
The  exertions  of  the  ^bb^  only  proved 
to  the  literary  world,  that  even  Aw  talents 
and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of  communicat- 
ing to  the  language  of  his  country,  energy 
stimcient  to  express  the  divine  sentiments  and 
the  sublime  imagery  of  Virgil  and  of  Milton, 
In  this  respect  Italian  is  more  fortunate,  and 
formed  to  command  alike  the  regions  of 
poetry  and  of  prose.  It  adapts  itself  to  all  the 
purposes  ef  argumentation  or  of  ornanoent, 
and  submits  with  grace  and  dignity  to 
whatever  constructiou  the  poet ,  the  orator, 
or  the  metaphysician  chooses  to  impose 
upon  it. 

Mille  habei  oraalas,  mille  decenter  habet. 

7%buHus,  4-~>- 

,  ■  The  aatliur  was  present  in  a  parly  in  Paris 

m-iny  years  ogo,  when  the  jibbd  de  Lilie  being 
asked  by  an  English  gentleman  why  be  did  not 
trarialjie  thd  ^neid,  answered  in  a  style  of  deli- 
cate complimeut,  Munsteur  donnex  moi  votre 
langue  et  je  commence  demaia-  He  was  indeed 
au  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Evgliih  poetry. 
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In  fact,  this  language  has  retained  a  coQsider' 
able  portion  of  the  boldness  and  the  liberty 
of  the  mother  tongue,  and  moves  along  wilh 
freedom  which  her  tame  rival  would  attempt 
'in  vain  to  imitate. 

I  have  hinted  at  the  difficulty  of  the  French 
language,  which  is  m  reality  so  great  as 
to  become  a  serious  defect  ,  and  a  solid 
ground  of  objection.  This  difficulty  arises, 
m  the  first  place,  from  the  general  complica- 
tion of  its  grammar,  the  multiplicity  of  its 
rules,  and  the  frequency  of  exceptions;  and 
in  the  next  place,  from  the  nature  of  several 
sounds  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  it.  Such  are 
some  vowels,  particularly  a  and  u;  and  such 
also  many  diphthongs  ,  as  ieu ,  eu ,  oi^  not 
to  mention  the  /  mouilld,  the  e  muet,  aud 
various  syllables  of  nasal  and  indistinct  ut* 
tcraace,  together  with  the  different  sounds 
of  the  same  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  difle^ 
rent  combinations  .  I  speak  not  of  these 
sonads  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  ear, 
but  only  as  difficuU,  and  so  much  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner 
ever  to  pronounce  French  with  ease  and 
SIrict  propriety.  Here  again  Italian  has  the 
advantage.  Its  sounds  are  all  open  and  labial; 
it  flows  naturally  from  the  organs  ,  and  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  time  and  expan- 
sion. Its  vowels  have  invariably  the  same 
sound,  and  that  sound  may  be  found  in  al-  i 
most  every   language  *  ■  The    flose    and  the 

*  In  llie  year  iSSg,  >  certain   £e  La&aureur 
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throat,  those  bagpipe  instruments    of  French 
utterance    have  no  share    in    its   articulatioa  j 


undJTtfiok  to  pr-ive  ibai  ihe  Frencli  langu'&a 
W.is  snpprior  to  Lni'H,  not  in  conitrucl'oii  tinly 
bul  even  ill  harmony  He  wns  in  porl  answered 
and  refuted  by  a  canon  at  Liege,  of  the  n->me 
of  ^iiie.  Hi<-'Frfl.ichm.ii  wr.le»  wiih  rase,  fljp- 
paRcy,  Btid  Goatideiice.  Hisadvi  tjary,  a  GTmnn, 
inan;igrs  h<a  iuhy  ct  With  less  ^kill  ard  inuoh 
more  dilUdetice  Ni-irhtr  of  rhe  combat^ints  s<ein 
to  have  been  siiffiuienlly  prepared  for  ihe 
contest,  if  we  may  judge  ot  ihcir  informnlion 
by  ihe  argiimi'Uis  employed,  and  the  concrssions 
made  on  both  sides.  Thus  the  Frenchman  admits 
that  Lulin  is  an  original  nr  mother  tongue,  aud 
that  French  is  derived  Tr'im  it  ;  and  while  he 
passea  over  the  first  pan  of  this  coDcession  a» 
lelf-evideni,  he  softens  the  second  by  observing, 
that  such  a  di-rivaiion  was  no  proof  of  inferio- 
rity, as  daugliiers  arc  frequently  more  beautiful 
than  iheir  mothers  ;  an  observation  so  new  and 
so  dubious,  that  he  fears  his  re.iders  may  call 
it  in  question,  and  therefore  oppresses  them  at 
once  wiih  the  authority  of  Horace,  O  matn 
pulchra,-  etc. 

In  order  to  prove  that  Latin  is  less  copious 
than  French,  he.  asserts,  thnlthe  Laiins  had  only 
Greet  fo  borrow  from,  witile  tlic  French  h-ivc 
Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  nay, 
even  Hebrew  and  Syriae  He  forgets,  il  seems, 
that  ihe  Latins,  bF-sidis  Celtic  andGrrek.  had 
also  the  ancient  'Halecis  of  Ttalr*  ^l  le^si  siT  in 
•  number,  open  before-lhem.  trotn  wh  oh  they 
miitht  enll  si  pleasure;  and  ibal  the  wars  of 
2,oi»«'j    first  wiifa  .  tha  Garthaginifntt  .  and  theti 
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no  grouped  consonants   stop  its  progress  ,■  no 
indistiuct  murmurs  choke  its  ctoses:  it  glides 


with  the  Dalmitiaiis,  Sjriaas,  aad  Egjpiians 
euabled  ihum  in  I  if  the  limgiiagc  oi'  ..\l  tlieie, 
natioua  uuJur  coninbuiinn.  Tliai  ihe  Honiar.i  did 
uot  proiit  by  all  ihese  advantages  to  ihe  full 
CXIeul,  will  be  admilieil,  but  on  tile  other  Itnud 
nobody  will  maiiit;iin  ihjt  Ficncli  hut  derived 
much  adviintage  hum  Gecmaa,  Hi  brew,  Synao, 
or  even  from  Grctk,  except  tlirou({h  ibi'  racdium 
of  Latin,  nr  which  is  the  samei  of  Italian  or  of 
Spanish.  On  the  contrarj,  so  far  from  wishing 
to  enrich  their  language  with  uew  acquisition!, 
the  French  seem  li>  have  bi>en  endeavoriug  lu 
reirench  its  luxuriannj  .  Whoever  has  read 
Montaigne's  Esiais  will  easily  pt-rceive,  how 
many  manly  and  majestic  exprt  ssions  have  died 
away,  and  how  much  Lhe  enrrgy  and  copiDU>n<.')3 
of  this  langaage  have  been  impaired  during  ibe 
last  three  crnturies. 

Bui  the  whole  of  this  irgumeol  is  grounded 
on  a  supposition,  that  the  richest  languages  are 
tlioae  which  have  burrowed  most;  which  is  prov- 
ed to  be  false  by  the  acknowledged  copiousness 
of  Greek,  which  however  a  of  all  languages  the 
least  indebted  to  others.  His  objections  to  Laiia 
poetry  are  rather  sint;ular.  Ho  censures  the  ad- 
ditions of  such  epithets  as  pamt  ibe  object  in 
its  own  coloring,  such  as  brindled  when  applied 
to  a  lion,  and  such  as  mark  the  principal  temples 
or  countries  in  which  the  divinity  in  question 
seemed  most  to  delight;  such  as /.^i^tan  Apollo, 
Cyprian  Vr-nus.  He  is  therefore  unmercifully 
«eTer«  on  the  two  following  liae*  of  Horace — 
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from  the  lips  wilh  facility,  and  it  delights  the 
ear  witli  ita     fulness,     its   softness,  and    its 


O  quae  beai.im,  Diva,  leues  Cyptam,  et 
Hemphim  cBrcnttia  Sithonia  nive, 

at  encumbered  with  circamiiancei  introduced 
merclj  fot  ihe  purpose  of  fiUiog  up  the  verie. 
Xhii  peuetratjug  criiic  had  never,  it  seemi, 
discovered  that  the  ancient  poets  excelled  iu  paint- 
ingi  and  that  lo  retrench  such  exijuisite  picture* 
in  Horace  or  Virgil  (foe  ne  speak  unlj  of  the 
Xntioj)  is  as  absurd  as  il  would  be  to  expunge 
tiie  temples,  mountains,  and  ctreamt  iliat  throw 
such  glury  and  freshneis  over  Claude  Lorraiae't 
landscapes.  BUyme,  he  finds  delightful,  euchant- 
i»g,  and  far  preferable  lo  metre.  French  verse, 
it  is  true,  tires  sooner  than  Latin,  and  now  and 
then  lulls  the  reader  to  sleep.  But  this  is  the 
natural  effect  of  jts  fluency,  clearness  and  har> 
Diony,  while  Virgil  (so  happy  is  tliis  critic  in 
his  instances)  it  not  quite  so  well  understood, 
nor  of  course  read  wilh  to  much  ease  and  avi- 
dity •  The  elisfons  id  Latin  verse  are  rough  and 
itiloleiablc  :  in  French,  ofiing  to  the  E  muef ,  all 
smoothness.  The  following  eulogium  on  his  own 
language  cannot  be  perused  without  a  smile  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  writer.  The  exclamation 
with  which  it  commences,  i«  trulj  comic. — h  No- 
tre langue  ett  si  belle,  auand  on  sait  t'en 
servirl  ElU  tieni  plus  de  I'esprit  et  depend 
mains  des  organtt  du  corps  que  toute  autrt :  il 
ne  faat  ni  parter  de  la  gorge,  nl  ouvrir  beau- 
coup  la  bouche,  fritpper  de  la  langue  contre  les 
dents,  ni  a  fiure  des  sign.es  et  des  geites,  « 
comme   il  ate  lemble  que  font  la   plupart  det 
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harmony.   As  iu   grammar    approaches  nearer 
Latin,  it  is  more  congenial  to  our  ifafaiit  stu- 


e'lrangers  quand  its  parlent  la  tongue  tie  leun 
pays  ■  K — The  French  r  is  not  a  very  gmootfi 
IcUer,  nor  ia  the  u  very  easily  pronoonced  hy 
any  But  Frenclimen*.  With  reeard  to  the  other 
letters,  the  palate,  teeth  and  lips  are  relieved 
from  all  exertion  by  the  action  of  the  note.  The 
French,  as  we  at  least  are  apt  to  suppose,  are 
not  ieficieat  in  gesture.  Latin  (so  says  Mans. 
Le  Laboureur)  is  monotonous,  because  all  its 
vowels  are  pronounced  with  equal  force.  French 
is  agreeably    varied,  becaose    its  vowels  are  fre- 

?aently  half  uttered.  Here  the  author  forgets 
what  his  countrymen  are  very  apt  to  forget, 
as  they  have  no  prosody  in  their  laagnaKe)  tho 
difference  of  quantity  in  Lalin,  a  difference 
which  gives  rise  lo  so  much  variety  and  har- 
mony ;  and  in  the  next  place  he  seems  to  con- 
sider indistinct  sounds  as  pleasing;  an  opinion, 
I  believe,  peculiar  to  himself.  French,  he  says, 
has  a  greater  variety  of  terminations,  and  of 
course  moro  grace,  more  amenity  than  any  other 
language-  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  almost 
every  other,  have  always  the  same  final  letter. 
Had  the  author  ever  read  ten  lines  of  those  lan- 


*  Boagh  and  uncouth  pronunciation  was  im- 
puted lo  the  Freuch  at  an  early  period.  Bibuli 
gutturis  barbara  feritas  ....  natarali  quodam 
fraffore,  quasi  plauttra  per  gradus  aonfuse  ao- 
natitla,  rigidas  voces  jsclat  .  .  .  says  Joh«  the 
Sea  con. 
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dies,  and  may  Iherefpre  be  acquired  with  tlie 
greater  facility.  ... 


guitget  he  coul'l  notJiave  mi'Icsucb  a  remark. 
H(.-  cnipliiins  of  Ihe  fi.qaeQl  rec.iirence  of  ihe 
LeiliT  m  ■II  Liiliu;  in  Fr.  ocii ,  (hougU  rel^-incd 
ID  spKllag  it  is  in  prtntiiicianiin  chuugeil  into  n. 
Th.;  iiiiih  it.  ihai  in  Frea.:h  b  .lit  m  and  n  final 
are  con'ouiided  lugeiher  in  the  «'iine  nasal  sound, 
and  lost  in  a  grunt  ^  so  tbit  the  nicest  car  caa 
8c;irce  disiinguisb  between  j?o  nadfmm- 

Both  Ihe  disputants  find  y,Tf,i\  okscuK,  and 
both  admit  ihe  superior  harmoaj  of  French  ;  ia 
neither  point,  I  Relieve,  will  .the  reader  agree 
with  ibetii'' Mons.  Laboureur  at  length  sclinow- 
ledges,  that  in  copiousness  Latin  surpasses,  hut 
to  compeiisate  for  this  humiliatiag  acknowledg- 
meal,  he  pereuiplorily  requires  that  his  anta- 
gonist should  confess,  that  French  Words  are 
belter  anil  ranre  naturally  arranged  thau  in  Latin. 
This  indeed  is  the  great  hoast  of  Fri-ncb  gram- 
m^irians,  who  fill  whole  pages  With  encomiums 
en  ibe  admirable  arrangement,  the  method,  the 
perspicuity  of  their  language.  If  we  may  believe 
Ihem  ,  every  object  is  placed  in  the  sentence  in 
the  very  order  iu  which  it  occurs  to  the  mind. 
Of  ibe  force,  the  beauty,  and  ofteoiimes  tlui 
necessity,  of  inversion  in  prose  as  we)l  as  in 
poetry,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt ;  of  course 
a  language  which,  like  French,  is  not  susceptible 
of  it,  must  bedefeoiive.  As  for  the  natural  order 
of  ideas  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  debate,  aiid 
many  grammarians  have  maimaiiied  that  the  Latin 
consiructiori  is  more  cor.formable  to  it  ihan  that 
of  ih^  French,  or  nf  any  modern  language,  Among 
these,  the  Abbe  Balteux,  in  bis  Bellet  Lettre»t 
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In  speaking  tif  French    liiernture  I  wish  to 
be    impartial  j    and    most    willingly    ackuow- 


has  made  some  curious  observation^-,  and  npplied 
llitm  to  diffiTeiii  passiges  from  Livy  and  C  cero. 
The  truth  seems  to  be.  lh;il  the  construi.tioD 
commuu  to  French  and  most  modeiQ  dialects  if 
the  grammatical,  while  thnt  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages seems  to  be  the  nalura]  coustruutioa  . 

The  preference  given  lo  the  monolony  of 
French  verse,  and  thu  regular  mediate  suspensioa 
to  the  Cesura  and  feet  of  Latin,  is  too  abjurd  to 
be  noticed*. 

Mom.  Chapttitier  wrote  a  dissertation  on 
the  excellence  of  the  French  ta»f;u»gc,  and  the 
propriety  of  introducing  it  in  inscriptions f.  Thi« 
.author  runs  over  the  same  ground  as  the  pre-> 
ceding,  and  indeed  the  observation  on  the  i-atia 
m  i*  taken  from  hioi.  He  complains  of  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  the  /u// sound  giveu  iij 
Latiu  to  every  vowel,  and  the  monotony  result' 
ing  from.il,  ami  preff^rs  the  variety  oi  indistinct 
■ounds  that  occur  in  French,  particularly  the 
e  mutt.  He  forgets  the  eSecis  of  quantity,  and 
will  never  persuade  the  world  (hat  mdisiinctneM 
is  not  a  defect,  and  the  contrary  a  beauty.  Ha 
inveighs  also  against  invenion-  Of  the  learning 
of  these  panegyrists  of  French  literature  we  may 


*  This  IJe  liabaureur  comfoted  an  epic  poem, 
called  Charlemagne,  and  quotes  severni  pa 
from  tt  in  opposition  to  Virgil  and    Tasso. 

\  From   a  work  eniiiled,    Varietii    terieusss 
et  omuiantes.  Two  Vols  8ro.  i683. 
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ledge  that  our  rWals  are  a  sprightly'  and  in- 
geaious  natioD  j  that  they  have  long  culti- 
vated the  arts  and  scieoces,  and  cultivated 
them  with  success;  that  their  literature  is  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  amusement  and  in- 
struction ;  and  that  several  of  their  writers 
rank  amoas  the  great  teachers  and  the  be- 
ne&ctors  of  mankind.  But  after  this  acknow- 
ledgment ,  I  must  remind  them  that  the 
Italians  were  their  masters  in  every  art  and 
science ,  and  that  whatever  claims  they  may- 
have  to  literary  merit  and  reputation  they 
owe  them  entirely  to  their  first  instructors. 
Here  indeed  f^oltaire  himself,  however  jealous 
on  other  occasions  of  the  prerogatives  of  his 
own  language,  confesses  the  obligation,  and 
candidly  declares  that  France  is  indebted  to 

jadge  hy  a  letter  of  Perrault  their  chief,  who 
requesti  his  friend  to  poiDt  out  to  him  the  best 
ode  in  Piadar,  tnd  thebest  in  Horace,  not  being 
himself  able  to  discover  that  secret  I 

f^oUaire    appreciates    hit  owd  langaage  with 
more  impartiality  than  these  scribbler*, 

Notre  langne  ud  pea  seche,  et  sans  inTeriions 
Petit  elle  subjugner  les  autres  Natioas? 
'Sana  avons  Ja  clart^,  I'agrement,  la  jujlesse. 
Mais  6gaIcrons  dous  I'llalie  et  la  GreceP 
Est  ce  asses,  en  effet,  d'tine  heureuie  clart^ 
El  ne  pechons  nous  pas  par  rooiformite  ?    - 

f^oUaire,  Epitre  a  Horace. 
La  Harpe  in  his  answer  is  not  quite  so  modest 
as  bis  master.  Ha  calls  French  tke  language  of 
the  Gods  I 
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Italy  for  lier  arts,  her  sciences,  and  even  far 
her  civihaation .  In  truth,  the  latter  coun- 
try had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  science 
at  least  two  centuries,  ere  one  solitary  ray 
had  beamed  upon  the  former ;  and  she  had 
produced  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers, 
whose  fame  emulates  tlte  glory  of  the  an- 
cients, ere  the  lapgua^e  of  France  was 
committed  to  paper,  or  deemed  fit  for  any 
purpose  higher  than  tbe  diaries  of  a  Join- 
vUle ,  or  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours.  To 
enter  into  a  res<ilar  comparison  of  Ihe  prin- 
cipal authors  m  these  languages ,  and  to 
weigh  their  respective  merits  in  the  scale  of 
criticism,  would  he  aa  occupation  equally 
amusing  and  instructive^  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  require  more  leisure  than  the 
Iraveller  can  command,  and  a  work  far  more 
comprehensive  than  the  present ,  intended 
merely  to  throw  out  hints  which  the  reader 
may  verify  and  improve  at  discretion,  as  the 
subject  may  hereafter  invite.  I  nmst  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  a  very  few  remarks, 
derived  principally  from  French  critics,  and 
consequently  of  considerable  weight,  because 
extorted,  it  must  seem,  by  the  for^e  of  truth 
from  national  vanity.  The  authority  of  Vol- 
taire may  not  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  de- 
cisive, because,  however  solid  his  judgment, 
and  however  fine  his  taste,  he  too  often  sa- 
crificed the  dictates  of  both  to  the  passion 
or  the  whim  of  the  moment,  and  too  fre- 
quently gave  to  interest,  to  rancor,  and  to 
party,  what  he  owed  to  truth,  to  letters,  and 
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to  maakind.  But,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
thesP  defects  while  tliej  lower  his  authority- 
as  a  critic,  also  obscure  his  reputation  as  aa 
historian ,  and  deprive  French  literature  of 
the  false  lustre  which  it  has  acquired  froni 
his  roDown.  And  indeed,  if  impartiality  be 
essential  to  history,  f^oltaire  must  forfeit  the 
appellation  of  historian,  as  his  Hisioire  Ge^ 
nerale  is  one  continued  satire  upon  religion; 
intended  by  its  deceitful  author  not  to  mform 
the  uaderstanding ,  but  to  pervert  the  faith 
of  the  reader.  Hence  the  ^hbd  Mably,  in  his 
ingenious  reflections  on  history,  censures  the 
above-mentioned  work  with  some  severity, 
without  condescending  to  enter  mto  the  de- 
tails of  criticism. 

The  same  author  speaks  of  the  other  his- 
torians of  his  language  with  contempt,  and 
from  the  general  sentence  excepts  the  ViW 
Vertot  and  Fleary  only ;  exceptions  which 
prove  at  the  same  time  the  critic's  judgment 
and  impartiality;  for  few  writers  equal  the 
former  in  rapidity  ,  selection,  and  interest, 
and  none  surpass  the  latter  in  erudition , 
good  sense,  and  simplicity.  The  same  Abbk 
prefers  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
by  the  well  known  Falher  Paolo  Sarpi,  to 
all  the  histories  compiled  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  represents  it  as  a  model  of  narra- 
tion ,  argument,  and  observation.  We  may 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  this  judicious  cri- 
tic ,  so  well  versed  in  the  litera-nre  of  his 
own  ccunLry ,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
and  extend  to  Italian  history    in  general  the 
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superiority  which' he  allows  to  one  only,  and 
one  who  is  not  the  first  of  Italian  hisloriaosy 
either  in  eloquence  or  in  impartiality . 

In  one  speries  of  history  indeed  ,  the  Ita- 
lians justly  cliiiin  the  honor  both- of  invention 
and  of  pre-eminence,  and  this  honor,  no! 
France  only  but  England  must ,  I  believe , 
coticede  without  contest.  I  allude  to  oritical 
biography,  a  branch  of  history  in  the  highest 
degree  instructive  and  entertaining,  employ-J 
ed  in  Italy  at  a  very  early  period,  and  carri- 
ed to  the  highest  perfection  by  the  late  learn- 
ed '{'iraboschi .  In  the  French,  few  produc-i 
tions  of  the  kind  exist:  perhaps  the  panegy- 
rical discourses  pronounced  in  the  French 
Academy  border  nearest  upon  it;  but  thesft 
compositions ,  though  recommended  by  the 
names  of  Fontenelle ,  Massillon,  Fleshier, 
Marmontel,  and  so  many  other  illustrious 
academicians,  are  too  glittering,  too  artifi- 
cial, and  refined,  as  well  as  too  trivial  and 
transient  in  their  very  nature,  to  excite  much 
interest,  or  to  Bx  the  attention  of  the  criticl 
In  our  own  language  Johnton's  Lives  of  the 
■Poets  present  a  fair  object  of  comparison,  as 
far  as  the  plan  extends,  and  perhaps  in  point 
of  execution  may  be  consideifd  hy  many  of 
my  readers  as  master-pier.es  of  style,  judg* 
jnent ,  and  even  of  eloquence,  cqu.il,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  Italian.  But  as  the  narrow 
sphere  of  the  English  biographers  sinks  into 
insignificance ,  Wnen  compared  to  the  vast 
orbit  of  the  Italian  historian,  so  their  Moiks 
bear  no  proporlion^  and  cannot  of  course  bft 
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considered  as  objects  of  comparUoa.  With  re> 
^ard  to  the  executioa,  Jobosoa,  withont  doubt, 
surprises  and  almost  awes  the  reader,  by  the 
weigbt  of  his  arguments,  by  the  strength  of 
bis  expression ,  and  by  the  untforqi  majestj 
of  bis  language}  but  I  kuotv  not  whetfaw 
the  ease,  the  grace,  and  the  insinuating  fa- 
miliarity of  Tirahosclu  may  not  charm  us 
puwe  ,  and  keep  up  ottr  altemioa  and  our 
delight  much  longer. 

In  one  branch  of  literature  France  ma; 
have  the  advantage  over  most  modem  lan- 
guages ,  1  mean  io  theological  cotnpoaitioD : 
and  this  advantage  she  owes  to  h»-  peculiar 
circumstances  ;  I  might  say  with  more  pro- 
priety ,  to  her  misfortunes.  The  Calvinistic 
opinions  prevalent  in  Geneva  had  been  pro- 
pagated at  an  early  period  of  the  reformation 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  and  ia 
a  short  space  of  time  made  such  a  prngress, 
that  their  partisans  conceived  themselves  nu- 
merous enough  to  cope  with  the  establislied 
Church ,  ana  perhaps  powerful  enough  to 
overturn  it .  They  first  manifested  their  zeal 
by  insults  and  threats,  then  proceeded  to. 
deeds  of  blood  and  violence ,  and  at  length 
involved  their  country  m  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  anarchy,  and  revolution.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  pen  was  employed  as  well  as  the 
sword,  and  while  the  latter  called  forth  all 
the  exertions  of  the  body,  the  former  brought 
into  action  all  the  energies  of  the  mind. 

During  more  than  a  century,  war  and  con- 
troversy raged  with  equal  fiiry,  and  whatever 
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the  opinioti  of  the  reader  niny  he  upon 
the  sub}ect  in  debate,  he  will  probably  agree 
with  me,  that  Calvinism,  defeated  alike  in 
the  field  of  bnlUe  and  ia  the  nobler  contest 
of  argument,  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
double  palm  of  victory  lo  (he  genius  of 
ber  adversary.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
and  particulnrly  towards  its  close,  great  ta- 
lents  appeared,  and  much  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing were  displayed  on  both  sides ;  till  the 
respective  parties  seem  to  have  united  all 
their  powers  in  the  persons  of  two  cham- 
pions, Claude  and  Bossuet.  Though  nature 
had.  been  liberal  in  intellectual  endowments 
to  both  the  disputants,  and  though  all  the 
means  of  art  had  been  employed  to  improve  - 
the  gifts  of  nature,  yet  the  contest  was  by 
no  means  equal  between  them;  and  after 
havmg  been  worsted  in  every  onset ,  the 
Elder  at  length  sunk  iinder  the  superiority 
of  the  Prelate,  But,  if  the  victim'  can  derive 
any  credit  froKi  the  hand  that  fells  it,  Clau- 
de and  Calvinism  may  boast  that  the  illus- 
trious Bossuet  was  alone  capable,  aad  alone 
worthy,  to  give  the  fatal  blow  that  put  an 
end  at  once  to  the  glory,  and  almost  to 
the  existence  of  the  party  in  France. 

Bossuet  was  indeed  a  great  man,  and  one 
of  those  extraordinary  minds  which  at  distant 
intervals  seem,  as  if  deputed  from  a  superior 
region,  to  enlighten  and  to  astonish  mankind. 
With  all  the  originality  of  genius,  he  was 
free  from  its  eccentricity  and  intemperance . 
3ublime  without  obscurity,  bojd  yet  accurate, 
VOL.  IV.  11 
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splendid  and  yet  simple  at  the  same  time,  he 
awes,  elevates,  and  delights  his  readers,  over- 
powers all  resistance,  and  leads  them  willing 
captives  to  join  and  to  share  his  triumph.  The 
defects  of  his  style  arise  from  the  imperfeo- 
tioD  of  his  dialect ;  and'  perhaps ,  he  could 
not  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  the  eoer- 
f;ies  of  his  iuind,  than  in  competlinp;  the 
French  languaf^e  itself  to  become  the  vehicle 
of  sublimity.  His  works,  therefore,  are  supe- 
rior to  all  other  controversial  writings  in  hrs 
©wn,  or  in  any  other  language. 

In  Italian  there  are,  I  believe,  none  of  that 
description .'  there  was  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  and  of  course  no  con- 
troversy :  a  deficiency  in  their  literature 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  absence  of 
penal  taws,  and  of  insolence  on-  one  side; 
and  on  the  other;  of  animosity  and  of  degra- 
dation. 

■  We  have  just  reason  to  lament,  that  a  lan- 
guage so  inferior  in  every  respect  as  Ftench, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  acquire  such  au 
ascendancy  as  to  be  deemed  even  in  England 
a  necessary  accomplishment,  and  made  in 
some  degree  an  integral  part  of  youthful  edu- 
cation. If  a  common  medium'  of  communi- 
cation between  naiions  be  necessary,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  it  would  have  been  prudent 
to  have  retained  the  language  most  generally 
known  m  civilized  nations,  which  is  Latin; 
especially  as  this  language  is  the  mother  of  all 
the  polished  dialects  now  used  in  Europe, 
hta    the    advantage    of    being    the    clearest^ 
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the  most  regular,  and  the  easiest;  and  morf'- 
over,  was  actually  in  possession,  at  the  very 
time  wheo  it  pleased  various  courts  to  adopt, 
■with  the  dress  and  other  fopperies  of  France, 
its  language  also.  Reason  might  reclaim 
against  the  absurdity  of  preferring  a  semi- 
barbarous  jargon  ,  to  a  most  ancient,  a  most 
beautiful,  and  a  most  perfect  language;  but 
the  voice  of  reason  is  seldom  heard,  and  yet 
more  seldom  listened  to  at  courts  where  fa- 
shion, that  is  the  whim  of  the  monarch  or 
of  the  favorite,  is  alone  consulted  and  follow- 
ed even  in  all  its  deformities  and  all  its  ex- 
travagancies. 

But  that  which  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  courtier  ought  to  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  minister,  who  might  have  dis- 
covered by  reflection  or  by  experience  ,  the 
advantages  which  a  negotiator  derives  from 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  which 
be  employs,  and  the  extreme  impolicy  of 
conceding  these  advantages  to  our  enemies. 
In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the.  import- 
ance of  this  concessioOj  we  need  only  observe 
the  superiority  which  a  Frenchman  assumes, 
in  Capitals  where  his  language  is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  good  company,  such  as  flenna 
and  particularly  Petersburg,  and  contrast  with 
that  superiority ,  his  humble  appearance  in 
L.ondon  or  in  Rome,  where  he  cannot  pre- 
tend to  such  a  distinction.  In  the  former  cities 
lie  feels  himself  at  home,  and  considers  him- 
self as  the  first  in 'rank,  bec.iuse  the  first  in 
language;   in    the  latter,    liie  consciousness  of 
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being  a  forei{,'ner   checks   his   natural  confi- 
dence and  imposes  upon  him,  however  reluc- 
taaL,  the  reserved  demeanor  inseparahle  from 
'.    that  character. 

Now,  in  all  diplomatic  meetings,  French 
is  the  language  of  discussion «  and  conse- 
quently ,  the  French  negotiator  displays 
his  faculties  with  the  same  ease  and  with 
the  same  certainty  of  applause  as  in  his  own 
saloon ,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  friends 
at  Paris.  The  English  envoy  on  the  contra- 
ry finds  his  natural  reserve  increased ,  and 
all  his  powers  paralyzed  by  a  sensation  of 
inferiority  in  the  use  of  the  weapons  which 
he  is  obliged  to  employ,  and  hy  a  convic- 
tion that  the  eloquence  of  his  adversary  must 
triumph  over  his  plain,  unadorned,  and  pro- 
bably ill-delivered  statements .  To  this  dis- 
advantage we  may ,  perhaps ,  attribute  the 
observation  so  olten  repeated ,  that  France 
recovers  in  the  cabinet  all  she  loses  in  the 
field:  an  observation,  which,  if  it  does  not 
wound  our  ^ride,  ought  at  least  to  awaken 
our  caution. 

But  this  diplomatic  evil  is  not  the  only, 
nor  the  greatest  mischief,  that  results  from 
this  absurd  preference :  it  inoreover  enables 
our  enemies  to  disseminate  their  political 
principles,  to  carry  on  intrigues,  to  multi- 
ply the  means  of  seduction,  and  to  insure, 
by  the  agency  of  numberless  scribblers,  pam- 
phleteers, etc.  the  success  of  their  dark  and 
deep  laid  projects.  They  %re  already  endow- 
ed  with   too  many    means  of  mischief,  and 
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possess  all  the  skill  and  activity  requisite  to 
give  them  effect. 

tot  5CSB  vertit  in  ora, 
Tarn  faerae  facies,  tot  pullulat  atra  colabris. 
/£n.  lib.  vii. 

Why  should  we  voluntarily  increase  their  pow- 
ers of  attack  ,  and  by  propagating  their 
language,  open  a  wider  field  of  action  to 
their  baneful' influence f'  Such  conduct  surely 
borders   upon    infatuation. 

In  the  next  place,  the  propagation  of  the 
French  language  has  produced  no  better 
effects  in  literature  than  in  policy.  If  France  . 
has  furnished  the  Republic  of  Letters  with 
some  Hnished  models  of  theatrical  excellence, 
some  exquisite  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
oratory  ,  and  an  immense  collection  of 
memoirs ,  the  only  branches  in  which  she 
confessedly  excels ;  she  has ,  on  the  other 
hand,  inundated  Europe  with  frivolous  com~ 
^tositions,  erotic  songs,  and  lovesick  novels, 
by  vphich  she  has  warped  the  public  taste 
from  the  classical  rectitude  of  the  preced- 
ing centuries ;  and  inverting  0e  natural 
process  of  the  mind,  turned  it  from  bold  and 
manly  contemplations  to  languid  and  ener- 
vating trifles.  Nay,  she  has  done  more.  For 
the  last  sinty  years,  the  genius  of  France, 
like  one  of  those  Furies  *  sometimes  let  loose 

.    *  Cui  tristia  hella 

Iraeque  instdiatfae  et  noxia  crimioa  corifi. 
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to  scourge  mankiod ,  and  to  ripco  corrupted 
geaeratioQS  for  destructiou ,  has  employed 
all  its  talents  '  and  all  its  attractions  to 
coafonnd  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  to  infect  the  heart 
with  every  vice ,  and  to  cloud  the  under- 
standing with  every  errorj  .to  stop  for  ever 
the  two  great  sources  of  human  dignity 
aad  felicity,  Truth  and  Virtue;  and  to  blot 
out  of  the  mind  of  man ,  the  very  Sun 
and  soul  of  the  intellectual  world,  ^ven,  Xha 
Divinity  himself.  Such  is  the  unvarying  tea- 
dency  of  almost  all  the  vrorks  which  have 
issued  from  the  Freacb  press ,  and  beea 
circulated  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
during  the  period  ahove-meationed,  from  the 
voluminous  and  cumbersome  Encyclopedia 
down  to  the  Declamations  of.  f^olney  or  the 
Tales  of  Atarruoniel  en  petit  Jbrmat ,  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The  truth 
is,  bha!;  the  appellation  of  French  literature, 
at  present ,  «eeius  confined  to  the  works 
of  yoltaire  and  pf  his  disciples,  that  is,  to 
■the  inQdel  faction,  excluding  tlie  nobler  spe- 
cimens ofJFrenCh  igenius,  tlie  productions  of 
the  age  w  Louis  &XV.  and  of  the  period 
immediately  fcJlowing  that  monarch's  demise: 
and  if  we  wish  to  kaovv  the  e0ects  which 
this  literature  produces  upon  the  human 
mind,  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  upon 
.those  who  are  most  given  to  it,  and  the 
countries  where  it  flourishes  most.  We  shall 
find  that  impiety  and  immorality  keep  pace 
with  it  in    private  and  public  Hfe^  and  that 
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domestic  and  national  disorder  and  misery 
are  its  constant  and  inseparable  compauions. 
France,  where  the  pestilence  begun,  first  felt 
its  consequences,  and  still  bleeds  under  its 
scourge.  The  Prussian,  court,  actually  de- 
graded and  despised,  spiarts  under  tbie  pu- 
nishment brought  upon  the  monarchy  by 
tbe  French  principles  of  Ihe  a.tlieistic  Fre- 
deric. The  Rijsaiim  Capital,  now  the  theatre 
of  every  darli  intrigue,  treacherous  plot, 
and  foul  indulgence ,  may  ere  long  have 
reason  to  curse  the  Impolicy  of  Caj^efinc, 
who,  by  encouraging  the  language  and  the 
opinions  of  France,  sowed  the  seeds  of  death 
and  of  dissolution  in  the  bosom  of  her 
empire^ 

Vipeream  iaspir&ns  animam. 

The  Iat«  unluppy  sovereign  fell  a  victioi 
to  their  iocreasing  mflueace;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say,  whether  the  same  passions, 
working  on  the  same  principles,  may  oot  at 
some  future  period  produce  a  similar  cata- 
strophe. Such  are  ihe  consequences  of  par- 
tiality to  French  literature  1  and  such  the 
last  great  curse  which  that  nation,  at  all 
periods  of  its  history  the  baae  and  the  tor- 
ment of  the  human  species,  has,  in  these 
latter  times ,  brought  upon  the  civilized 
world.  Now  let  me  ask  once  more,  in  the 
name  of  truth  and  of  virtue ,  of  interest 
and  of  patriotism,  by  what  fatality  Europe 
is  doomed  to  encourage  a  language ,  the 
instrument    of   so    much     utischief,    and    t(i 
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propagate  a  literature,  (.lie  vehicle  of  poison 
and  of  desolation  ?  What  can  induce  her , 
hy  supplying  means  of  communication,  and 
facilitating  the  progress  of  armies  already 
too  rapid  and  too  snccessfiil,  to  fiirnish  wea- 
pons of  assault  to  a  giant  Power ,  that  mas- 
sacres her  tribes ,  and  ravages  her  Purest 
provinces  .•  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way 
lor  her  own  final  subjection?  Surely  such 
impolitic  conduct  must  be  the  last,  degree 
of  blindness,  tJie  utmost  point  of  public  in- 
fatuatioD.  * 


*  My  reader,  if  partial  ta  French,  must  excuse 
me,  if  in  nppogition  to  bis  lasteand  to  the  opi- 
nion of  all  the  Freoch  scademies,  and  their  nu- 
mproQs  dependents  and  flatterers  I  hare  given  ta 
that  language  the  appellation  of  batbaioas.  If  we 
take  this  epithet  in  the  Roman,  that  is,  in  its 
proper  sense,  ire  may  surely  apply  it  with  strict 
propriety  to  a  language  which,  in  its  construction 
and  pronuDciation,  has  deviated  more  than  any 
other  from  the  excellencies  «nd  the  harmony  of 
the  parent  tongue.  To  prove  these  two  points, 
we  need  bnt  open  any  French  book,  particularly 
if  a  iranslation,  and  one  page  only  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  sboW)  as  I  have  already  observed,  its 
opposilioQ  to  the  freer  and  manlier  arrangement 
of  Latin;  and  as  for  the  second,  he  who  has 
heard  the  natives  of  different  countriris  read 
Latin,  will  acknowledge,  that  the  French  tends 
more  directly  and  more  efTeclually  than  any 
European  pronunciation,  to  untune  the  sweetness 
and  to  debase  the  acknowledged  majesly  of  the 
Komaa  dialect.    SFor  is    this  opinion  either  npv 
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Bat,  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  ike  te- 
medy  i  The  remedy  is  at  haad.  We  have 
oar  choice  of  two  languages,  either  of  whicJi 
may  be  adopted  as  a  general  meditim  of 
communication ,  not  only  without  incoave- 
-nience,  but  even  with  adraotage  —  Latia 
and  Italian.    Latin  is  the  parent    of   all    the 


or  peculiar;  if  it  were,  it  might  be  attribated  M 
thai  diilike  to  French  utterance  ioheicot  in  the 
natives  of  tlii*  coantrj  ;  but  it  ia  comnton  to 
Germans,  Portuguese,  SpaDiards,  and  Iralians; 
and  as  iheie  latter  may  be  considered  the  best 
jiidges  because  they  have  the  molt  delicate  ear, 
I  «hall  quote  tb«  Ab/mie  Denina,  who,  in  one 
ef  his  academical  discourses,  ex.pressly  asserts, 
that  of  all  European  languages,  French  is,  in 
construction  and  in  accent,  the  most  contrary 
to  the  phraseology  and  the  harmonjr  0/  Latin- 
But  I  wish,  not  only  to  applj  theteim  bar- 
barous to  the  language,  but  10  e^Ltcnd  il  still 
farther,  to  many  ofits  authors,  who  surpassed 
the  barbarians  in  barbarism,  and* formed  a  project 
which  would  have  shocked  the  Goths  and  Van-  ■ 
da^i  themselves.  This  anti-cVa»icaI  prnjfct  was 
BO  other  than  the  total  suppression  of  the  an- 
cient languages  ,  by  excludiof;  them  from  tli« 
FOgular  aourse  of  youthful  studies,  and  sub«litu»- 
iag  in  their  plaee,  lectures  on  French  lil^alurtr, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  etc.  The  disposition  sf 
the  present  g)>vernment  in  France  is  expressed, 
and'  its  motives  are  pointed  out  with  satirical 
delicacy,  in  tfad  dedication  of  a  work  just  ptih- 
tished',  entitled  Herculanemia,  by  Sir  William 
DrniiMDoad'  and  R.  Walpole,  £sq> 
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refined  language!!  m  Europe ;  Ihe  interpreter 
of  tlie  great  principles  of  law  and  of  jus- 
tice, or,  in  other  words,  of  jurisprudence 
in  all  its  forms,,  and  with  all  its  applica* 
lions.*  it  is  the  depository  of  wisdom  and 
of  science,  which  every  age,  from  the  fell 
of  Carthage  down  to  the  present  period , 
has  continued  to  enrich  with  its  produc- 
tions, its  inventions,  its  experience:  it  still 
continues  the  necessary  and  indispensable  ac- 
complishment of  the  gentleman'  and  of  tho 
scholar,  and  is  the  sole  introduction  to  all 
the  honoralilc  and  liberal  professions.  It  still 
femainsthe  most  widely  spread  of  all  langua- 
ges, and  its  grammar  is  justly  regarded  for  its 
clearness,  its  facility,  and  its  consistency  as 
the  General  grammar.  Why  then  should  we  _ 
not  adopt  as  an  universal  medium  of  in- 
tercourse, this  language  universally  under- 
stood;' and  why  not  restore  to  it  the  pri- 
vilege which  it  had  e?er  enjoyed,  till  the 
faUl  conquests  of  Louis  XIV.  spread  the 
language  and  the  vices  of  France  over  half 
the    subjugated  Continent  ? 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  La- 
tin ,  or  shew  how  much  it  would  disen- 
cumber and- facilitate  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion: this  much,  however,  I  will  observe,  that 
the  energy  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  Roman 
authors  in  this  supposition  made  common, 
might  kindle  once  more  tlieflame  of  libertyia 
Europe,  ^nd  again  man  the  rising  generation, 
now   dissulved  in  luxury  and  'm  elfccuiaacy. 
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But,  if  In  spite  of  taste  and  of  reason, 
this  noble  Lin^iage  must  be  confined  toi 
our  closets,  and  a  modern  dialect  miut  be 
preferred  to  it,  Italian,  without  doubt,  is  tho 
most  eliffible,  because  it  possesses  the  most 
advantages,  and  is  free  from  every  objection. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  its  exemption  from 
evils  to  which  French  is  liable;  I  need  to  say 
but  a  few  words.  It  can  have  no  political  in^ 
convenience ;  it  is  not  the  language  of  .1  rival 
nation.  Italy  pretends  not  to  nniversal  domi- 
nion, either  by  sea  or  by  land  ;  it  administers 
to  the  pleasures  without  alarming  the  fears  of 
other  nations.  lis  language  is  that  of  poetry  and 
of  mu.«ic ;  it  is  spread  over  all  the  wide- 
extended  coasts,  and  through  at)  tlic  inna< 
merabic  islands,  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
has,  at  least,  a  classic  universality  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  traveller  wiio  wishes 
to  visit  the  regions  ennobled  by  the  genius 
and  by  the  virtues  of  antiquity.  The  gene- 
ral tenor  of  Italian  is  pare  and  holy,  none 
of  its  grervt  authors  vrere  infected  with  im- 
piety, and  not  one  of  its  celebrated  works 
is  tinctured,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
with  that  poisonous  ingredient.  1  hnve  al- 
ready mentioned  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  acquired :  all  its  sounds  may  be 
found  in  every  language;  and  if.  it  be  dimcuTt, 
picrhaps  impossible,  for  foreigners  to  acquire 
all  the  fjrares  of  its  modolation  ,  they  may, 
with  very  little  labor  make  themselves  mastery, 
of  ils  essential  parts,  so  as  to  express  them- 
selves with  facility  and  with  perspicuity. 
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But  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a 
change  of  diplomatic  langaage  might  at 
present  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  may  be  imagin- 
ed * .  What  has  been  done  may  be  done 
again .  Let  any  one  of  the  greater  Courts 
declare  its  intention  of  communicating  with 
foreign  ministers  only  in  its  own  language, 
or  in  Latin  or  Italian ,  and  a  revotution  in 
this  respect  will  be  brought  about  withont 
delay  or  opposition .  That  this  change  is 
desirable,  and  that  it  would  bring  with' it 
many  political,  literary,  and  even  moral  ad- 
vantages can  scarcely  be  disputed ;  and  that 
it  may  take  place  at  some  fiilure  period 
is  by  no    means  improbable  **  . 


■  This  revolution  might  have  been  effected 
'  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1794,  that  i«,  ghortly  after 
'  the  commencement  oi  the  revolutionary  war,  if 
the  court  had  supportetl  the  Anti-Gallican  spirit 
of  the  gentry  and  the  people,  who  pretty  gene- 
rally came  to  s  reaolulion  todismiss  all  French 
teachers,  and  to  forbid  in  their  families  (he  use 
of  that  language  upon  any  occasion:  a  similar 
disposition  was  mait|feited  in  the  year  1806  Jn 
Petersburg,  in  a  much  higher  quarter,  as  the 
Emperor  is  said  to  have  publicly  declared,  that 
he  never  ecpectcil  to  be  addressed  in  any  Ian- 
gunge  but  English  and  Russii^n,  but  iu  neither 
case  was  this  patriotic  resolution  supported  ; 
ilic  burghers  of  Vienna  resumed  their  French 
grammnrs,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  subtnil- 
te<]  to  French  influence. 

'*  How  much  the  rejection  of  their  laogasg* 
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Italian  was,  ia  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  what  French  has  been  in 
the  eighteenlh,  with  this  difference,  that  tte 
former  language  owed  to  its  own  intrinsic 
merits  that  extension  which  the  latter  ac- 
quired by  the  preponderance  of  French  power. 
When  that  poww  declines,  and  it  is  too 
gigantic  and  too  oppressive  to  last ,  the 
language  will  decline  with  it ,  and  again 
return  to  its  natural  limits;  but  what  lan- 
guage will  succeed  it ,  it  is  not  ea»y  to 
conjecture .  Italian  has  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence and  its  superior  literature  to  recom- 
mend it;  bat  English,  with  similar  though 
inferior  claims,  is  supported  by  fashion,  a 
very  powerful  ally ,  by  influence  commen- 
surate with  the  known  world,  and  by  re- 
nown that  spreads  from  po1«  to  pole .  It 
is  already  the  language  of  commerce  as 
"French  is  that  of  diplomacy ;  and  while 
the  one  is  confined  to  courts  and  Capitals, 
the  other  spreads  over  continents  and  is- 
lands, and  is  the  dialect  of  the  busy  and 
the  active  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
With  such  a  weight  on  its  side  it  is  pos- 
«ble,  even  probable,  that  the  scale  will  pre- 


annoyi  andmorliliei  (heFreoch  Cafciaet  appears 

from. the  aogry  enpressioiu  ot  Bonaparte,  com- 
.  plaining  thai,  in  ihe  late  negotiations  (of  1806) 
.  the  Engliafa    Miaistry    wished    to    lengthen  and 

pnrplex  the  discossioai,    bj  the    introductioB  of 

Latin  Jbrms,  etc. 
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pondcr.ite  in  favor  of  English ;  a  prepon- 
derance which  may  flatter  our  vanity ,  but 
cannot  promote  our  interest,  as  it  wilt  in- 
crease an  inllaence  already  exorbitant,  and 
expose  us  more  and  more  to  the  jealousies 
and    the    suspicions  of  Eurrpe. 

After  all,  it  is  veey  dimcult  to  deter- 
mine, whether  any  faumap  efforts  can.  in- 
fluence the  fate  of  taogijia^s,  or  abridge  or 
prolong  their  destined  ^ur^tioQ.  Wle  move 
along  in  a  vast  funeral  procession,  which 
conveys  individual,  kinsdotns,  and  empires, 
with  their  passions,  their  monuments,  their 
languages,  to  the  tomb.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  precede  us  in  the  paths  of  obli- 
vion ;  a  faint  nwrniur  of  their  languages 
reaches  our  ears ,  |,o  snbside  ere  lone  in 
utter  silence.  Shall  our  less  perfect  dialects 
be  more  fortunate,  apd  can  typographic  art 
impart  to  them  an  inunortality  that  fate  re- 
fused to  the  beauty  of  Greece  and  to  the 
majesty  of  Rome  ?  I  know  not ;  but  I  can 
^arce  expect  such  a  distinction.  Oac  con- 
solation however  offers  itself  amid  this  ge- 
geral  wreck  of  man,  of  his  works,  and  of 
bis  inventions;  it  is,  that  new  politicril  -as- 
sociations arise  from  the  dissolution  of  king- 
doms and  empires,  and  call  forth  Avith  in- 
creased vigor  and  interest  the  energies .  ami 
the  virtues  of  the  'human  heart ;  that  new 
combinations  of  sonnd  spring  from  the  de- 
cay of  fading  languages,  alT')rdiug  fresh  ex- 
j>ressions  to  the  understanding ,  '  nnd  opefi- 
mg     other    fields    to     the    imagination^    attd 
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that  thus  all  the  shifting  scenery  and  the 
ceaseless  vicissitudes  of  the  external  world 
tend  only  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  miml, 
and  Unaity  to  promote  the  gradual  perfection 
»f  the  intellectual  system. 

RELIGION. 

Vn.  The  traveller  who  wishes  to  fornt 
a  just  idea  of  the  religion  of  Italy,  or  in- 
deed of  any  other  Europeaa  territory,  would 
do  well  to  consider,  that  in  all  CKristian 
countries  the  shme  Gospel  is  professed,  and 
of  course  the  same  principal  articles  of  be- 
lief are  admitted,  the  same  moral  duties 
are  prescribed,  and  enforced  by  the  sajne 
sanction  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments; 
or  in  other  words,  that  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Chanty,  form  the  spirit  and  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  in  whatever  nvanner  it  may 
be  taught,  or  wheresoever  established.  When 
we  inquire  therefore,  concernit^  the  reli- 
gion of  a  country,  we  mean  to  ask  whe- 
ther these  Christian  virtues  influence  its  in- 
habitants more  or  less  than  they  do  those 
of  other  Christian  countries,  and  according 
as  this  influence  is  perceptible  in  public 
and  private  life ,  Ave  form  a  favorable  or 
unfavorable  opinion.  The  exterior  of  religion, 
that  is  the  forms  and  the  ceremonies  of 
worship,  with  the  administration  and  police 
of  ecctesiiisttcal  government,  the  Protestant 
traveller  will,  if  he  be  consistent,  abandon  to 
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the  taste ,  the  feeling*,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  puiilie ;  certain  that  no  form  or  ritual 
contrary  to  these  grand  agents  'va  human 
affairs,  by  whatever  authority  it  may  be 
supported,  will  long  prevail  in  any  coun- 
try .  If  we  examine  the  religion  of  Italy 
upon  these  principles,  we  shall  find  much 
to    praise,   and  scnuething  perhaps  to    admire. 

In  attendance  on  pubUc  worship ,  the  Ita- 
lians ace  universally  r^tilar ,  and  though 
such  constant  attendance  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  certain  evidence  of  smcere  faith, 
yet  every  reader  of  reflection  will  admit , 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  either  infide- 
lity or  indifference.  These  latter  vices  are- 
indeed  very  rare  in  this  country,  and  en- 
tirely confined  to  a  few  inditiduals  of  th« 
higher  clasSj  and  to  some  officers  in  the 
army,  who  resigning  their  religion^  with 
their  patriotism,  have  meanly  condescended 
to  adopt  the  fashions  and  the  opinions  of 
revolutionary  France.  Interest,  t^ie  only  mo- 
tive that  can  induce  men  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  conviction  and  feelings  , 
reaches  only  a  few  ostensible  characters,  and 
excepting  under  certain  persecuting  govern- 
ments, cannot  extend  to  the  multitiide. 

Nor  is  the  devotron  of  the  Italian  con- 
fined to  public  service.  The  churches  are 
almost  always  open ;  persons  of  regular  life 
and  of  ttidepcndent  circutastaiices  generally 
visit  some  or  other  of  theni  every  day ; 
and  individuals  of  every  condition  may  be 
seen  at  all  hburs,  on   their  knees,   engaged 
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ill  prayer  or  meditation  *.  Such  iii.stances 
of  unaffected  devotion  oAen  melt  the  heart 
of  the  piouK  traveller,  and  have,  not  un- 
frequently,  extorted  an  approving  exclama- 
tion from  observers  in  other  respe<;ts  blind- 
ed  by  early  prejudice,  or  inflamed  by  po- 
.  lemic  animosity.  If  the  reader  be  inclined 
to  condemn  such  practices  as  supersCltious 
or  as  fiivorable  to  idleness,  let  bim  open 
the  Gospel  lirst,  and  examine  well  both 
its  words  and  its  spirit;  then  let  him  con- 
sider how  many  minutes  are  trifled  away 
by  the  busiest  and  most  active  in  the  cmirse 
of  the  day }  and  finally  let  him  remember 
bow  many  cares  corrode  the  human  heart, 
which  He  only,  who  wove  its  tissue,  c»a 
remove    or   mitigate. 

"  Tiie  number  of  persons  who  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  the  becoming  gravity  of  their 
deportment  on  '  this  solemn  occasion ,  will 
be  another  source  of  edification  to  a  sin- 
cere Christian ,  who ,  of  whatsoever  deno* 
mination  he  may  be,  must  always  rejoice 
in  seeing  this    affecting.  Rite,  often  renewed 


*  «  C'est  HD  usag«  pieux  <ies  Gatboliques,  «t 
que  ifous  devrions  imilor,  nsays  Madame  Be  Stael 
Vi'li  her  usual  grace  and  Feeling,  «  delaics^r  lea 
egliscs  toujours  ouvertes:  il  y  a,  tant  de  mo- 
ments ott  C  on  /prow^  ie  besoin  de  cet  asile  t 
"ci  jamais  on  n'y  enirc  sans  rewentir  une  ^molJua 
qui  fait  du  bien  h  I'ame,  et  lui  rend,  comm« 
une  ablation  SBiDie,  9a  forctt  et  sa  purel^.  R  V M" 
Itmagne,   Vol.    1.  Chap.  7. 
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and  duly  frequented.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
numherless  relit^ious  practices  interwoven  in 
the  life  of  an  Italian,  and  incorporated  with 
the  whole  business  and  very  substance  of 
his  existence,  because  1  am  aware  that  they 
are  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  my  readers  as 
marks  rather  of  superstition  than  of  piety.  * 
Exferaal  practices,  I  know  full  well,  have 


*  One  observation,  however,  I  must  inskr,  id 
coiij II action  with  a  vetj  learned  and  pious  pre- 
late of  the  j^jiablished  Chorch  (fiiihnp  Bullir 
in  his  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Durham)  that 
inch  occaainual  memoranda  mi  ftre  too  much  neg- 
.  lected  in  England,  and  tiiat  he  who  ohserves 
tbem^it,h  prfiiilencG  l^pd  diMirimiaaliafl  perforjna 
a  rational  and  useTuI  act  of  Christian  deyotion: 
In  fact,  wjun  an  ItMliau,  passrog  before  a  cru- 
cilix,  takes  off  his  bat,  be  means  not  to  honor 
the  wood  or  the  bronze  of  which  the  .image  may 
be  composed,  but  lo  express  his  reverence  and 
gratitude  towards  the  sacred  person  thus  repre- 
sented la  the  aitiiii<Je  of  a  victim.  When  he 
shews  a  simibir  respect  to  a  picinre  of  the  Virgin, 
ho  means  not  to  adore  n  creature,  but  to  express 
his  veneration  for  the  most  perfect  model  of 
virgia  modesty,  and  of  maternal  fondness,  on 
record  in  the  holy  Writings.  As  for  the  Euclia- 
ristic  Elemeais,  whatsonver  opinioo  mny  bn  en- 
lertaioed  of  their  mystic  nature  ,  yet  they  are 
universally  aclinowledgcd  lo  W  the  rnost  sncred 
and  the  most  impressive  symbols  of  the  sufferings! 
and  death  of  the  Redeemer  ;  the  respect,  there- 
fore, shewn  to  them  ,  in  which,  deficiency  is 
perhaps  more  blameabic  than  excess,  must  rather 
adify  than  offend  a  devout  and  sensible  Christian. 
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oAea  been  employed  by  the  hyporrite  as  a 
convenient  mask,  and  tttill  more  frequently, 
perhaps ,  abused  -  by  ihe  libertine  as  a  com- 
pensation and  excuse;  but  1  conceive  that 
notwithstanding  such  perversion  of  motive, 
they  are,  when  generafjy  observed,  a  proof 
convincing  and  satisfactory  of  the  sinceritjr 
and  activity  of  national  faith.    . 

But  to  turn  from  the  exterior  of  religion 
to  practices  more  conoectecl  with  its  inter- 
nal and  motit  esseatial  qualities,  and  conse- 
quently better  adapted  to  the  feelings  of 
Kuglishmeu  ia  general,  I  wiU  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  no  country  exhibits  more  splen- 
did exaaiples  of  public  benevolence,  or  fui-- 
nishes  more  aSecting  instances  of  private 
charity,  than  Italy.  Christian  countries,  in  ge- 
neral (  for  there  are  some  exceptions  )  and 
our  own  in  particular,  are  not  deQcient  in 
■  the  number  aud  endowments  of  public  es- 
tablishments for  ihe  relief  ot  suffering  hu- 
manity ;  but  even  in  this  respect,  whoever 
has  visited  and  examined  the  hospitals  of 
Home,  Naples,  Qen.o^,  Venice,  and  Milan, 
witi  readily  ,adtnit,  that  Italy  has  the  ho- 
norable advantage  of  surpassiog  all  the  icing- 
doms  of  Europe  in  tha  mniiher  and  the 
magnificence  of  her  charitable  foundations. 
To  describe  these  edilices  in  detail,  would 
require  a  separate  work  of  considerable  ex- 
tent; and  it  will  be  sutKcient  perhaps  to  in- 
form the  reader ,  that  there  is  no  disease 
of  body  ,  no  distress  of  mind,  no  visitation 
of  Providence,    to   which  .tbe    human    form 
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is  liable ,  from  its  first  "  appCarafice  till  its 
final  deposition  in  the  grave,  which  is  not 
relieved  with  tenderness,  and  provided  for, 
if  beyond  relief,  with  a  prodigality  of  cha- 
rity seldom  witnessed  elsevirhere  *.  However, 
one  or  two  instances  may  be  necessary 
for.  explanation.  We  have  in  England  such 
establishments,  as  Foundling  Hospitals ;  but 
every  body  knows  what  interest  and  recom- 
mendation are  necessary  to  introduce  an  un- 
fortunate infant  into  such  asylums.  In  many 
of  the  great  towns  of  Italy,  and  in  seve^ 
ral   of  the  smaller,   such    hnspitals   may  be 


■  Tt  has  been  justly  observed,  that  beneficeat 
establishments  owe  their  origin  t<^  Christianity, 
. and  that  the  Greekt  and  even  the  Romans,  ho\r- 
loever  humane  in  some  respects,  had  little  or 
no  idea  of  luch  methods  of  relief.  The  only 
institution,  or  rather  regulation,  that  bears  any 
resemblance  to  any  hranch  of  our  public  cha- 
rities is  tbe  provision  made  bv  Trajan  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Borne 
first,  and  afterwards  extended  to  Italy  at  large. 
The  younger  Pliny  extols  this  institution  with 
becoming  eloquence.  The  mode  in  which  the 
expenee  yrat  defrayed  deaervsi  to  be  recorded. 
The  legal  interest  of  money  was  then  twelve  per 
etnt.,  the  Emperor  lent  inopey  to  such  land- 
holders as  wished  to  borrow  at  five  per  cent., 
obliging  them  to  pay  the  interest  into  an  office 
opened  for  the  purpose.  As  the  interirst  was  low, 
the  number  of  borrowers  was  great,  and  the 
funds  superabundant. — Brotier,  Nott,  in  Suppls- 
ment.  Hiat.  lib.  v.—PUa.  Pan«g.  xxv, 
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found,  and  to  avoid  the  evils  of  exposure 
with  regard  to  the  child,  aod  to  spare  the 
delicacy  or  the  pride  of  the  parent^  a  box 
at-  case  opens  to  the  street,  turniag  on  a 
|dvot  in  which  the  infant  may  be  jjlaced 
at  any  hour^  and  upon  rin^^ing  a  bell  to 
give  notice  within,  is  immediately  admitted 
without .  recommendation  or  inquiry.  One 
request  only  A  made  to  the  parent ,  and 
that  is  to  annex  a  paper  to  inform  the  admi- 
nistrators whether  the  child  be  baptized 
or  not,  and  whether  there  be  any  disposi- 
tion in  the  parent  to  acknowledge  it  at  a 
&ture  period. 

The  hospital  of  St.  Michael,  situated  in 
the  Ripa  Grande,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
ber,  is  perhaps  uoequalled  in  its  extent, 
endowment,  and  utility.  Its  front  spreads 
along  the  river  side,  five  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  6fty  in  height;  to  it  are  annex- 
ed a  magnificent  church,  a  copious  library, 
schools  and  work-rooms .  It  admits  found- 
lings, orphans,  and  friendless  children,  de- 
cayed tradesmen ,  time-worn  servants  and 
the  aged  of  all  descriptions,  when  forlorn 
and  helpless.  The  latter  it  supplies  with 
every  assistance  spiritual  and  corporal,  ne- 
cessary to  their  years,  and  infirmities;  The 
former  are  nursed,  educated,  instructed  in 
languages  or  trades,  as  their  abilities  and 
dispositions  seem  to  require,  and  when  they 
have  learned  some  art  or  method  of  pro- 
curing a  livelihood,  they  are  dismissed  from 
the   hospital  with  a  complete  suit  of  clothef, 
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and  a  satn  of  tniaej  amouutiog  to  five 
pounds.  Both  seices  are  admitted,  but  lodg- 
ed iU'  different  wings  of  the  hospital  ,  and 
kept  carefully  separate  even  in  the  church. 

I  pnss  over  in  silence  tbe  superb  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John  Lateran,  occupying  one- 
naif  of  the  vast  palace  annexed  to  that  ca~. 
thedral,  and  containing  six  hundred  pa- 
tients; and  the  numberless  siAilar  establish- 
ments that  truly  grace  and  almost  conse- 
crate the  fourteen  regions  or  districts  of  this 
parent  of  cities,  the  Capital  of  the  chris- 
tian' and  civilized,  world.  * 

On  the  subject  of  hospitals  I  sball  only 
add,  that  in  many  of  them  the  sick  are 
attended,  and  the  ignorant  instructed ,  by 
persons  who  devote  themselves  volunUrily 
to  that  disgusting  and  laborious  task,  and' 
perform  it  with  a  tenderness  and  a  delicacy 
which  personal  allachment,  or  the  still  more 
active  and  disinterested  principle  of  Cbris- 
tiaa  charity,   is  a\oae    capable^  of  inspiring. 


'  It  is  with  regret  J  feel  myself  obliged  to 
add,  tbat  the  hccniiousness  urihe  French  soldiers 
''aiid  ibc  rapacity  of  ilieir  gent-rals,  have  nearly 
eirippi'd  the  Roiuau  hnspiials  of  nil  their  furni- 
ture, not  excepiiii^  bedsirads,  d'lurs,  and  even 
wndovis  ;  aud  what  is  still  more  disiressinef 
b.-Cduse  irremediable,  almost  exhau.sled  the  rtiods 
by  wliicli  they  hnd  bet-n  supporicd,  by  draining 
thi'  public  treasury  and  desuoyiug  the  credit  of 
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But,  besides  these  public  establish ments,  there 
are  benevolent  mstitutions,  which,  though 
properly  speaking  of  a  private  nature,  are 
widely  spread  and  extensively  felt:  I  allude 
lo  confraternities,  or  to  use  a  more  clas- 
sical appellation,  Sodalities ,  These  Sodalir 
tiesy  or  as  the  name  implies;  Companies,  are 
formed  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  a 
certain  number  of  charitable  persons,  who 
unite  together  in  order  to  relieve  more  ef- 
fectually ^ome  particular  species  of  distress. 
Thus,  one  of  these  benevolent  societies  de- 
voles  its  attention  to  the  wants  of  humble 
but  decent  families,  and  contrives  to  admi- 
nister its  alms  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
supply  their  necessities,  and  yet  spare  their 
honorable  feelings .  Another  pays  uff  debts 
contracted  under  the  pressure  of  uiiivoU 
dable  distress,  and  restores  the  industrious 
sufferer  to  liberty  and  to  labor.  A  thirit 
undertakes  to  visit  goats ,  and  to  furnish 
means  of  comfort  to  such  prisoners  as 
are  friendless  and'  forsaken'.  A  fourth  dis- 
covers the  obscure  arrid  forlorn  sick,  sup- 
plies them  with  medirines  and  professional 
assistance;  if  they  recover,  aSords  them  nu- 
tritive food  while  in  a  state  of  convales- 
cence; if  they  die,  pavs  the  expenres  of 
their  funeral  ,  and  arrompanies  ihem  with 
decent    ceremony  to  the  yiave.  * 

*  The  re^diT  m-;^iy  recollect,  that  several  of 
these  cliiiritable  sicfi-lies  hav«  been  enuiffraied 
in  the  accouut  girea  of  the  Hospitals  at -NapUst 
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As  1  do  nol  meao  to  enumerate  all  these 
humaae  and  truly  Christina  associatieas ,  I 
■yass  OTer  in  sUeace  those  who  make  It  their 
object  to  instruct  ignorant  youth  and  to  por- 
tion virgin  innocence;  I  need  only  say,  that 
every  want  and  every  mistbrtuue  are  cer- 
tain of  meeting  with  corresponding  assistance 
from  some  hand  or  other  of  generous  bre- 
thren; and  the  traveller  who  contemplates 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  so  many  indi- 
viduals united  for  such  noble  purposes,  will 
be  ob)'i(;ed  to  acknowledge,  that  in  no 
country  has  charity  assumed  so  many  forms, 
or  tried  so  many  arts,  to  discover  and  to 
assuage  the  complicated  varieties  of  human 
misery ,  These  associations  are  composed 
principally  of  the  middling  classes,  because 
in  all  countries  these  classes  possess  the 
gi'eatest  share  of  virtue  and  of  compassion; 
yet,  the  most  exalted  characters  for  rank, 
jfbrtuae,  and  talents,  enrol  their  names  among 
them,  and  frequently  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  zeal  and  by  their  activity  in  the 
career  of  benevolence.  On  all  public  occa- 
sions ,  it  is  true,  the  members  wear  a  dress 
that  -disguises  and  levels  all  ranks ,  under 
an  appearance  grotesque  and  ridiculous  per- 
haps in  the  eye*  of  a  stranger ,  but  very 
ijvell  contrived  to  stifle  that  vanity  which 
is  so  often  the  stimulus  and  the  bane  of 
public   generosity . 

From  these  superabundi^nt  funds  of  pub- 
lic and  private  charities,  the  poor  of  Italy^ 
a  class  mwe   numerous   there    than  in  most 
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other  couQtries,  owing  in  general  to  its  great. 
population,  and  in  particular  to  the  stagnat- 
ing commerce,  the  declining  maaufactures , 
and  the  narrow  policjr  of  many  of  its  States, 
■re  su^oried  wilb  comfort  to  themselves 
and  with  a  certain  s^nse  of  independence, 
without  the  oppressive  burthen  of  poor 
rates,  so  inadequate  to  their  object  and  so 
galling   to  the  community. 

Afler  these  details,  in  which  I  am  not 
conscious  of  exaggeration  or  of  misrepresen* 
tation,  I  think  myself  vi^rranted  in  conclud- 
ing, that  a  Aeligion  which  thus  manifests 
its  influence  by  so  many  efllusions  of  devo-: 
tjon,  and  by  so  many  deeds  of  benevolence, 
must  be,  or  1  know  not  what  caa  be,  true 
genuine    Christianity. 

Before  I  drop  this  subject ,  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  something  on  the  attention  ^td. 
to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Italy,  as  we 
ha^e  been  assured  by  several  travellers,  that 
the  lower  classes  in  that  country  are  not 
only  neglected  but  purposely  kept  in  a  state 
of  ignorauce:  but  in  this,  as  iu  many  other 
instances,  such  writers  either  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  blinded  by  their  prejudi- 
ces ,  or  have  given  their  opinion  without 
the  degree  of  observation  requisite  to~  ascer:- 
tain  its  accuracy.  In  oppQsilion  to  th^s  par- 
tial and  injurious  representatiun,  I  shall  statfk 
the  following  facts.  In  the  diocese  of  MiUttiy 
or  to  speak,  more  properly,  in  the  vast  trac^ 
of  country,  included  between  tlie  Alps  and 
the  Apconioes,  and  subject  to  tlie  visitation 
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of  the  arcliiepiscopal  See  of  Milan,  in  every. 
parochial  church  the  bell  tolls  at  two  o'clock 
QQ  .ever;  Suaday  in  the  year,  and  all  the 
youth  of  the  parish  assemble  in  the  church : 
the  girls  are  placed  on  one  side,  the  boys 
on  me  other:  they  are  then  divided  into 
classes  according  to  their  ages  and  their  pro- 
gress, and  instructed  either  by  the  clergy 
attached  to  the  church,  or  by  pious  persons 
who  voluntarily  devote  their  time  to  this 
most  useful  employment;  vfhile  the  pastor 
himself  goes  from  class  to  class,  examines 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  and  closes 
the  vphole  at  fisur  o'clock  by  a  catechis- 
tical  discourse.  The  writer  first  observed 
this  B^e  of  instruction  at  Desensano,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Logo  di  Garda,  then 
at  Mantua ,  and  finally ,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan,  whose  immense  nave  and  aisles  > 
Almost  equal  in  extent  to  St.  Peter's,  were 
then  crowded  with  yotiths  and  with  chil- 
dren. He  was  struck  more  than  once  with 
the  great  readiness  of  tJie  answers,  and  often 
ediBed  by  the  patience  and  the  assiduity  of 
tJie  teachers. 

Id  other  parts  of  Italy  children  are  cate- 
chised regularly ,  and  almost  iovariabW  in 
the  parish  church  by  their  pastor,  and  be- 
side these  general-  instructions  every  young^ 
person  is  obliged  to  attend  a  course  of  in- 
strncUon  for  some  months  previous  to  the 
first  Communion,  and  again  before  Confir- 
mation. It  may  perhaps  be  asked^  whnt  the 
OteehJams  contain,    and    whether    they    are 
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compiled  with  jadgment  and  discrelioo.  A» 
I  have  several  of  these  little  elementary 
books  m  my  possession,  1  am  enabled  to 
answer  that  Ihey  contain  ao  explanation  of 
the  Creed,  the  Commandments,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Sacraments,  and  have  some- 
times annexed  an  account  of  the  festiTars, 
fasts,  and  puhlic  ceremonies;  so  that  witat- 
ever  redundancies  the  Protestant  reader  may 
find  in  the  compilation,  he  can  never  com- 
plain of  the  omission  or  of  the  neglect  of 
essentials.  The  truth  is ,  and  in  spite  of 
prejudice  it  must  be  spoken',  the  Italian 
common  people  are,  to  say  the  least ,  fall 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  truths,  the  du- 
lies,  and  the  motives  of  religion  as  the  same 
class  in  England,  and  instances  of  very  gross 
ignorance  seldom  occur  unless  in  the  super- 
abundant population  of  great  towns  and  of 
overgrown  Capitals.  It  is ,  I  know ,  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  principal  source  of 
religious  information  is  shut  up  in  Italy  (and' 
indeed  in  all  catholic  countries)  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  translated  Bibles;  but  this  opinion, 
though  supported  by  the  united  authority  of 
tbe  pulpit  and  of  the  press,  is  founded  upon 
a  sli&^t  mistake .  Translations ,  when  sup- 
powa  to  alter  the  sense  or  to  degrade  the 
dignity  of  the  sacred  Writings  (  and  many 
such!  have  been  circulated  in  most  cot^n- 
tries  )  are  prohibited ;  when  considered  as 
toler^y  accurate  ,  they  are  allowed  aM 
encouraged .  Of  the  latter  description ,  aa 
Italian   traoslatlan  exists^  penned  with   great 
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elegance,  and  recommended  to  public  perusal 
hy  no  less  than  papal  auMioriLy. 

After  this  impartial  exposition,  I  think  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded,  and  my  reader, 
if  one  single  spark  of  christian  charity  glows 
in  his  bosom ,  will  rejoice  in  the  conclu- 
sion; in  the  first  place,  that  in  n  country 
thus  auperabomiding  in  works  of  benevo- 
lence, the  spirit  of  charity,  that  characteris- 
tic mark  of  genuine  Christianity,  must  be 
alive  and  active ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  a  nation ,  iiiraished  with  so  many 
means  of  instrflction,  cannot  perish  through 
ignorance  of  the  saving  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel. 

But  many  of  my  readers  may  exclaim , 
with  surprize  and  impatience :  What  I  are 
then  the  accounts  of  Italian  superstition  and 
bigotry,  which  we  have  so  often  reod  and 
so  often  laughed  at ,  all  false  ?  Is  there  no 
idolatry  in  Italy,  no  priestcraft,  no  abuse? 
Surety,  our  author  must  be  blinded  by  his 
partiality,  and,  in  his  enthusiasm,  extend 
his  admiration  even  to  the  absurdities  end 
the  deformities  of  its  corrupted  religion.  With- 
out doubt,  the  author  has  his  prejudices , 
and  may  be  influenced  not  a  litUe  perbaps 
by  bis  enthusiasm;  but  his  prejudices  and 
bis  enthusiasm  lean,  he  hopes,  towards  be* 
nevolence,  and  prompt  him  to  pity  and  to 
excuse  the  errors  of  bis  fellow  creatures .' 
He  abandons  to  Burnet,  Addison ,  Missan,  etc. 
and  to  the  herd  of  travellers  vpho  f<^ovr 
their    traces ,    the   task  of  infUtmug   auimo- 
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aity,  and  of  working  up  the  zeal  of  the 
reader  into  ibrj  by  misconceived  aad  over- 
charged descriptions.  He  wishes  to  lull  these 
stormy  passions  to  rest ,  -  to  reconcile  the 
reader  to  his  felloiv  creatures  bejrond  the 
Alps,  and  to  prevail  upon  him  to  extend 
to  thdr  aixues  and  their  weaknesses  some 
portion  of  that  indulgence,  which  he  seldom 
refiises  to  the  absurdities  and  the  follies 
that,  now  and  then,  attract  his  attention  at 
home.  To  answer  the  above-mentioned  query, 
therefore,  many  abuses,  withont  doubt,  may 
be  observed  in  Italy;  some  priestcraft,  if  by 
priestcraft  be  meant  an  interested  attempt 
to  work  upon  the  simple  piety  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  1  believe  and  trust,  no  idolatry . 
It  may.  here  perhaps  be  expected,  that  I 
shall  amuse  my  readers  with  a  long  enu- 
meration of  ridiculous  pictures,  wonder-work- 
ihfi  images,  all<powerful  indulgencies ;  ex- 
hibit to  their  delighted  eyes,  a  grotesque 
■line  oi /riarty 
White,  black,  and  grey,  and  all  their  trumpery; 
and  close  the  whole  with  an  authentic  do- 
cument, giving  pardon  to  past,  present,  and 
future  sius.  No !  I  have  too  great  a  respect 
for  the  public  understanding  at  present  to 
insult  it  with  such  trash,  and  shall  endea- 
vor to  present  to  it,  as  a  better  entertain- 
ment, some  reflections  on  the  origin ,  the 
progress ,  and  probable  reformation  of  these 
abuses. 

In   the  regions  of  the   South,  where  the 
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sky  is  bright  and  nature  beautiful;  where 
the  heart  is  warm  aad  the  iniagiaation  activej 
external  demoDstratioas  have  ever  been  em- 
ployed to  express  feelings  too  big  for  at- 
tcrance,  and  external  shews  introduced  to 
convey  impressions  and  to  excite  sentiments 
grand  and  sublime,  beyond  the  reach  of  ot- 
aioary  language.  The  demonstralions  of  re- 
spect used  anciently  in  the  East ,  are  well 
known;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  recall  to  the 
rect^lectioa  of  the  reader  the  passages  in  the 
Book  ttf  Genesis,  which  represent  Abrahaoi 
prostrate  before  his  gueslSj  or  Jacob  at  the 
feet  of  Bsau,  a  posture  of  respect,  amtrngst 
us  exclusively  confined  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  ■  It  is  eoualty  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  legislator,  of  the  Jews,  act- 
ing under  the  immadiate  inspiration  of  llea- 
vea,  so  tar  humored  the  oriental  fondness 
for  shew,  as  to  prescribe  many  minute  ob~ 
servaoces  and  au  annual  suocessiou  of  pom- 
pous exhibitions .  The  Greeks  sbarbd  the 
passions  and  the.  propensities  of  their  Asiatic 
neighbors ,  and  display  their  .taste  for  pa- 
geantry principally  in  their  Games,  which 
vvere  in  fact  their  yearly  puUio  ;meettD^ , 
where  ihe  aatioaal  talents  and  eharst^r 
were  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  ftomaas,  a  more  wariike  and  a  more 
-aolemn  people,  loved  pomp  eqoally  bat  em- 
ployed it  bettet-;  and  confining  it  to  the 
grand  objects  that  occupied  exclusively  their 
thoufjhts ,  to  Conquest  and  Aeligton ,  they 
displayed  it  la  the    triumphs  of  their  heroes 
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aad  tii  the  worship  of  their  gods.  But  when 
the  successliil  invasions  of  the  barbaiians 
had  for  ever  closed  the  long  series  of  tfac 
ibrmer;  and  when  Ghristiuiity  had  presftnt- 
ed  objects  iofioitely  more  snUime  and  move 
awful  for  the  exercise  of  the  latterj  then 
religion  became  their  only  occupation,  and 
tooK  possession  of  their  minds ,  not  as  a 
principte  only,  bnt  as  a  domineeriog  passion, 
that  claimed  for  itself  the  tribute  of  all 
their  talaits  and  of  all  their  faculties.  Then, 
the  ^acioua  Basilicas  were  opened  for  the 
assemblies  of  the  faiihfol,  and  the  fortialcen 
temples  converted  into  churches;  the  lights 
that  preceded  the  Book  of  Laws  and  the 
Praetor,  now  moved  beSote  the  GtMpels  and 
the  Bishop ;  the  sol^nn  tones  of  tragic  de<- 
clamation  wene  adapted  to  the  lecture  of 
the  Holy  Books;  and  the  Psahna  were  tun- 
ed to  the  modulations  of  the  Greek  cbo- 
russes .  To  this  magnificence  were  sope- 
radded  the  silent  but  impressive  cfaamis  of 
order  and  of  decorum  reigning  undistnrbed 
over  an  inraaense  assembly;  the  venerable 
appearance  of  the  clergy,  clothed  in  white, 
and  ranged  in  a  semicircle  behind  the  al- 
tar ,  and  at  their  head  the  mjijestic  form 
of  their  aged  pontiff,  renowned  perhaps  alike 
for  his  sanctity ,  for  his  wisdom ,  and  for 
fats  eloquence.  The  cireai,  and  the  theatre 
without  doubt,  have  eslubited  many  a  gay 
shew,  and«the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolipus 
has  been  the  stage  of  many  a  noble  pa^ 
geant;  but    it    may    be  questioned    whether 
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Aome  ever  witnessed  a  grander  spectacle  tfaan 
that  anciently  displayed  in  tha  illumiDiited 
cathedral  of  the  Vatican  on  the  nigbt  of  the 
Nativity,  or  in  the  Lateran  Basilica  on  the 
more  solemn  vigil  of  the  fiesuirection. 

As  years  of  war  and  of  devastation  roll- 
ed on  successively,  the  prospect  of  the  Ro- 
man world  darkened  more  and  more;  the 
forum  was  deserted ,  the  circus  and  the 
theatres  were  closed,  the  temples  were  shat 
np  for  ever,  and  even  the  very  tutelar  di- 
vinities of  the  empire  were  forgotten .  In 
these  times  of  disaster  and  of  depression , 
the  Basilicae  alone  remained  open,  the  only 
places  of  public  resort,  the  only  retreat  from 
public  misery,  where  the  mind  was  sooth- 
ed  by  the  consolations,  and  the  eyes  de- 
lighted with  the  solemnities  of  Religion, 
in  these  sanctuaries  the  Romans  assembled 
with  complacency;  there,  free  from  bar- 
barian mtrusion ,  they  heard  the  laneuaga 
and  beheld  the  vestments  of  their  fathers; 
there  they  saw  and  venerated  in  their  clergy 
and  in  their  prelates  the  grave  and  digni- 
licd  deportment  of  the  magistrates  of  an- 
cient Rome ;  and  there  they  were  enter-s 
tained  with  pomps  and  ceremonies,  pure, 
calm ,  and  holy,  that  melted  and  improved 
the  heart ,  while  they  captivated  the  sens- 
es, and  were  by  that  circumstance  alone 
far  more  impressive  and  more  delightful 
th^n  the  impure,  turbulent,  ah<l  oHen  in- 
human exhibitions  of  the  circus  and  of  thA 
amphitheatre. 
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The  invaders  themselves,  hotvevef  fierce 
.and  untraclable  at  first,  were  gradually  tamed 
and  civilized  by  the  climate,  bj  the  arts, 
by  the  manners,  and,  above  all,  by  the  re- 
itgion  of  the  Romans  j  and  they  embraced 
its  doctrines,  not  vvitb  the  zeal  of  converts 
only,  but  with  the  impetuosity  and  the  pas- 
sion that  charactwize  the  proceedings  of 
barbarians.  The  conversion  of  these  half  sa- 
vages gave,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  new 
ana  a  stronger  intptilse  to  the  natipnal  pro- 
pensities, and  sometinkes  made,  not  religion 
.only,  but,  as  is  natural  to  unpolished  minds, 
its  exterior  and  sensible  form,  the  grand 
object  of  their  thoughts  and  their  devotion. 
Hence,  to  build,  to  ornament,  and  to  endow 
churches ;  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  found  monasteries;  to  dis- 
cover relics,  and  to  deposit  them  .  in  splen- 
did shrines;  to  lengthen  the  service  by  new 
offices,  and  to  swell  the  ritual  with  fresh 
ceremonies;  to  invent  pomps  more  magni- 
ficent, and  habits  more  dazzling,  became 
the  occupation  of  the  clergy,  the  ambition 
of  nobles,  and  the  ^ide  of  sovereigns-.  It 
.is  indeed  much  to  be  lamented,  that  while 
Zeal  increased,  Ta^te  was  oa  the  decline; 
and  that  many  of  the  institutions  and  the 
inventions  of  the  seventh  and  the  succeed- 
ing ages,  though  intended  to  grace,  too  fre. 
quentiy  disfigure  the  exterior  of  Religion. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  language  of  signs, 
.  like  that  of  words>  may  be  overcharged  with 
ornament >  uid   that*  in  both,   overstrain^ 
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attempts  to  catch  the  Beautifid  or  to  reach 
the  Sublime.,  generally  terminate  in  little- 
ness and  in  absurdity.  We  accordingly  find, 
that  the  same  had  taste  which  encumbered 
the  ritual  witii  petty  -  observances ,  infected 
the  style  of  the  times,  and  filled  it  with 
obscure  allusions,  and  turgid  epithets. 

Tbis  evil  continued  to  increase  with  the 
ienorance  and  tbe  barbarism  of  the  times, 
filling  the  chureh  with  new  orders,  and 
deforming  divine  service  with  new  rites , 
new  dresses,  new  festivals,  and  new  devo- 
tions ;  till  the  revival  of  taste  in  the  fifteenth 
century  fir^t  checked  the  abuse,  and  has 
ever  since  been  employed ,  gradually,  but 
effectually,  in  driving  the  hofy  f^andals  off 
the  Stage,  and  in  clearing  the  ritual  of  the 
accumulated  lumber  of  the  seven  preceding 
centuries.  Under  the  secret  influence  of  this 
improving  spirit,  absurd  relics,  formerly 
honored  with  iH-placed  thoneh  well-meant 
reverence,  are  now  left  to  moulder  unnoticed 
in  their  shnnes;  petty  forms  of  devotion  are 
gradually  falling  into  disuse ;  the  ornaments 
of  the  church  are  assuming  a  more  dignified 
appearance;  the  number  of  holidays  intro- 
duced among  the  bai<barians,  who  had  little 
to  employ  their  time  but  war  and  rapine, 
has  been  diminished  and  adapted  to  the  more 
active  genius  of  a  highly  civilized  generation; 
and  the  police  ana  external  discipline  of 
the  church  is  gradually  fashioning  itself  to 
the  feelings  and  the  wants  of  modern  so- 
ciety . 
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The  namber  of  ecclesiaatical  persons  now 
existing  in  Italy,  though  an  abuse ,  is  never- 
theless neither  surh  an  absurdity  nor  aach  a 
grievauf^e  as  Englishmen  are  geoeraliy  apt 
to  imagine  it  to  be,  for  the  fbtlowiog  reason, 
which,  though  very  obvious,  has  not,  I  be- 
lieve, yet  occarrod  to  any  of  our  travelled 
authors.  In  a  country,  where  the  populatiou 
is  immense  ,  and  all  that  population  of 
the  sam6  religion,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  parochial  clergy  alone  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  an»w.er  the  ealls  and  to 
supply  all  the  religious  wants  of  their  flockj} 
especially  when  the  instriiction  of  every  child, 
and  the  visitation  of  every  sick  individual, 
are  considered  as  essential  parts  of  parochial 
duty ;  aud  when  every  person  of  every  de- 
scription, of  an  age  capable  of  comprehending 
the  importance  of  such  a  duty,  b  obliged  to 
■receive  the  sacrament  every  year  at  or  near 
the  festival  of  Easter.  Now,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble peraonally  to  fulSl  tbese  duties,  deputies 
and  assistants  are  indispensably  necessary;  and 
who  are  better  calculated  to  hU  such  hun^ile 
offices  than  men  who  ask  no  salary  aud  re- 
Juse  DO  task ;  .who,  content  with  the  neces- 
saries of  Ufe,  such  as  the  couHnon. people  use, 
are  always  reaiJy  to  obey  the  calls  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy,  and  to  relieve  them  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  the  most  laborious  and  burthen- 
sdme  fuiictions }  Now,  such  are  the  friars,  a  set 
of  people  despised  and  much  traduced  by 
strangers,  but  in  truth,  humble, unassuming, 
and  disioterested ,  obliging  to    ail  TisitaaU> 
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and,  X  mmt  add,  officiously  attentive  to  their 
foreign  censors. 

Ada  to  the  circumstances  just  mentioned, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  population  of 
Italy  is  spread  over  tbe  fastnesses,  and  ina- 
mersed  in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  and 
not  unfreqnently  separated  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  plain  by  barriers  of  ice  and  snovi^. 
When  in  these  lonely  ^wilds,  the  traveller  dis- 
covers rising  on  some  tufted  eminence  the 
bumble  spire  of  a  convent ;  or  when  fi'om  the 
midst  of  a  neighboring  forest  he  bears  tbe 
bell  of  an  ancient  abbey  tolling  in  his  ear^ 
.Keiigion  and  hospitality  seem  to  rise  before 
him,  to  soflen  the  savage  features  of  the 
scene,  and  to  inspire  hopes  of  protection  and 
refreshment.  Seldom,  I  believe,  are  these  hopes^ 
disappointed.  In  the  rich  abbey,  he  may  loit- 
er day  after  day  and  still  find  his  presence 
acceptable,  and  his  hosts  entertaining:  in  the 
humble  convent  he  will  meet  with  a  heartf 
welcome,  be  introduced  into  the  best  apart- 
ment, and  partake  of  their  very  best  &re.  If 
he  stays,  he  confers  an  obligation;  if  he  goes, 
be  departs ,  votis  et  ominwus ,  with  their 
-  blessings  and  .  their  prayers .  Such  acts  of 
kindness  remind  us  that  we  are  Chris- 
tians and  brothers,  and  in  spite  of  reli- 
•  gious  animosity  melt  and  delight  the  bene- 
volent  heart. 

But  Uiese  convents  are  supported  by  cha- 
rity, and  may  be  considered  as  an  encou- 
.  raeement  to  idleness ,  and  a  tax  upon  the 
industrious    poorj  and  their  inhabitants    ar« 
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a  lazy  set  of  mendicants,  mere  drones  in 
society,  always  ignorant,  often  debauched, 
and  ever  useless.  Such  is.  the  language  of 
many  travellers,  and  of  another  class  per- 
haps equally  attached  to  truth  and  full  as 
entertaining ,  of  many  novelists  and  oiany 
romance  writers.  But,  with  all  due  respect 
to  such  formidable  authorities,  I  must  state 
my  opinion ,  not  formed  in  the  closet  but 
founded  upon  local  observation.  These  con- 
vents are  supported  by  charity,  it  is  true; 
but  that  charily  is  a  voluotary  eifi,  proportioned 
to  the  means  and  the  inclination  of  the  donor, 
and  generally  drawn  fi-om  the  stores  of  the 
rich,  not  scraped  from  the  pittance  of  the 
poor.  Their  inhabitants  are  mendicants;  hut 
they  refund  the  alms  which  they  collect,  with 
interest  into  the  common  stock,  by  sharing 
them  with  the  poor  and  the  cripple,  with  the 
blind  and  the  sick,  with  the  houseless  pilgrim 
and  the  benighted  wanderer.  Thus  tbey  spare 
their  country  the  expense  of  work -houses,  with 
all  their  prodigal  appendages;  and  they  render 
it  a  still  more  important  service,  in  preserving 
it  from  the  oppressive  and  ever  accumulat- 
ing burthen  of  poor  rates.  1  hey  instruct  the 
ignorant :  they  visit  the  sick ;  they  nurse 
Ue  dying,  and  they  bury  the  dead;  employ- 
ments, silent  and  obscure  indeed,  but  per- 
haps as  useful  to  mankind  and  as  accept- 
able to  the  Divinity,  as  the  bustling  exer- 
tions of  many  a  traveller  and  the  volumi- 
nous writings  of  many  an  author.  Those 
who  charge   them   with    ignorance    and    de- 
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bamiheryi  must  have  been  very  partial,  or 
very  iuconsiderate  observers,  extending  the 
defects  or  vices  of  a  fe^v,  perhaps  lay  bro- 
thers, (  that  is,  scrvaDts  in  the  dress  of 
the  Order,  )  to  the  whole  body;  a  mode 
of  reasoning  which  we  very  justly  rqect , 
when  applied  to  our .  own  country  and  to 
its  corporations ,  biit  which  we  are  very 
apt  to  adopt  when  speakint;  of  other  couq- 
tries  and  of  their    instihitions. 

With  regard  to  information,  the  truth  is, 
that  in  the  greater  convents,  such  as  exist 
in  Cities  ,  a  traveller  is  certain  of  discover- 
ing, if  he  chooses  to  inquire  for  them, 
some  men  of  f;eneral  erudition;  and  he  will 
find  the  brotherhood  at  lar^e,  sometimes  well 
versed'  in  Latin  and  Italian  literature,  and 
;,always  in  Divinity,  the  peculiar  science  of 
'their  profession.  In  the  rural  convents,  the 
'ease  is  dilTerent.  Taste  and  learning  would 
'be  an  encumbrance  to  a  friar,  doomed  for 
iife  to  associate  with  rustics;  piety,  good 
nature,  some  Latin,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  duty,  are  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected, and  all  that  the  traveller  will  find 
among  these  bumble  Fathers   of  the  Desert, 

As  to  the  morality  of  convents,  we  must 
form  our  opinion  of  it  with  a  due  regard 
to  their  number,  as  in  all  aggregate  bodies 
composed  of  human  beings  some  instances 
must  be  found  of  the  weakness  of  our  com* 
mon  nature  ;  and  such  irregularities,  if  not 
beyond  the  ordinary  proportion  of  £rail|y 
JDseparable  from    the  b^t  efttablishateots  ia 
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similar  circumstances,  may  ctaim  indtilgeace. 

Now,  though  instances  of  gross  immora- 
lity are  sometimes  heard  of,  and  occasioaal 
deviations  are  perhaps  not  itnirequent;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  but  just  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  piety  and  decorum  generally  pre- 
vail in  convents,  and  that  examples  of  de- 
votion, of  holiness,  and  of  disinterestedness 
are  frequent  enough  to  edify  the  candid 
observer ,  whilst  they  obliterate  all  little 
int^dental  interruptions  of  religious  regula- 
rity. Extremes  of  vice  are  rare,  fortunately, 
in  all  ranks,  and  most  certainly  very  un- 
usual indeed  in  ecclesiastical  corporations  of 
every  description.  The  friar,  in  fact,  who 
beeomes  a  slave  to  his  passions,  generally 
flies  from  the  gloom  and  the  discipline  of 
his  convent ,  and  endeavors  to  lose  the  re* 
merobrance  of  his  engagements  and  of  his 
duties  in  the  bustle  and  dissipation  of  or- 
dinary life.  In  6ne,  I  may  venture  to  as- 
sure the  English  traveller,  that  he  may  pass 
the  sight  in  any  convent  in  Italy  without 
the  least  chance  of  being  alarmed  by  sounds 
of  midnight  revelry,  and  without  the  small- 
est danger  from  the  daggers  of  a  Schedonij 
a  Belloni,  or  of  any  such  liooded  ruffian ; 
"that  the  tolling  of  bells ,  and  perhaps  the 
swell  of  the  organ,  may  chance  to '  disturb 
his  morning  slnnibers  ;  and  that  some  bene- 
volent Father  Lorenzo  may  inquire,  rathet 
unseasonably,  about  his  health  and  tepose. 

BCifore  I  quit   this   subject  it    will  be    ne-  - 
cessary   to  give  the  rebder  -a  short   accouirt 
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of  the  bierarchj  of  the  chuich  of  Italy, 
and  the  diSereiit  Orders  tiiat  devotion  or 
authority  have  stiperiiiduced  in  the  course 
of  af-es  into  the  clerical  body.  The  Pope , 
as  primate ,  presides  over  th«  Church  of! 
Italy ,  with  the  same  right*  »ad  preroga- 
tives as  accompany  the  saM>e  title  ia  oiher 
countries ,  There  is  a  ]fatriarch  who  re- 
sides nt  Venice,  but  derives  his  title  and 
lionor  ironi  the  ancient  See  of  j^quileta , 
destroyed  by  tb^  Huns  under  Atlila,  in  the 
year  4^2 ,  and  ever  sifi£9  existing  oqly  as 
8D  insignj^cant  tQwn  qt  rather  village.  All 
the  great  cities  ,  and  some,  of  a  secondarr 
rate,  have  Archbishops,  while  almost  every 
town,  at  least  if  (tncient,  is  the  See  of  a 
Bishop.  To  account  for  this  extraordinary 
number  of  Bishops ,  it  vcill  be  necessary 
to  recollect,  that  the  Christian  Religion  was 
planted  in  Italy  by  the  Apostles  themselves 
or  by  their  immediate  successor ,  who  , 
according  to  the  primitive  practice  were  ac- 
customed to  appoint  in  every  town  a  Bis- 
bop  and  Deacons .  Besides  the  cathedrals , 
there  are  several  collegiate  churches  which 
have  their  d«ans  and  chapta's;  Imt  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  the  deans,  and  canons 
«f  every  description  are  obliged  to  reside 
at  least  ^  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  fo 
attend  regularly  at  the  three  public  services 
of  the  day  ,  viz.  ^jforuing  Service,  at  four, 
five,  or  six;  Solenln  Communion  Service  or 
High  Mass,  about  ten;  and  Evening  Ser- 
Tftce ,  about  tbrte .  The  parochial  clergy  are 
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numerous;  pluralities  are  oever  allowed,  and 
coDstant  residence  is  strictly  eo&rced.  So 
far,  the  difference  between  the  Italian  and 
English  Hierarchy,  if  we  except  the  article 
of  residence,  is  not  material;  in  the  folIoW' 
ing  circumstaaces  they  differ  totally,  and  on 
wbich  side  the  advantage  lies,  the  reader 
must  determine. 

In  Italy  every  Bishop  has  his  diocesan 
seminary  or  ct^lege,  consecrated  solely  to 
ecclesiastical  education,  under  his  own  in- 
spection and  nnder  the  direction  of  a  few 
clergymen  of  an  advanced  age  and  of  high 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  learniDg.  In  this 
seminary  the  c<indidatea  for  orders  in  the 
diocese  are  obliged  to  pass  three  years,  un- 
der rigorous  discipline,  in  the  study  of  dt- 
vinily  and  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the 
discharge  of  their  ecclesiastical  functions  be- 
fore they  are  admitted  to  the  priesthood. 
It  may  be  asked ,  what  course  of  studies  is 
adopted  in  these  establishments?  The  student 
is  obliged  to  attend  twice  a  day  at  lectures  on 
the  I  Scripture ,  on  ethics,  and  on  theology  4 
The  mode  of  treating  these  topics  de- 
pends upon  the  taste  and  the  talents  of 
the  lectures ;  but  the  two  latter  are  gen&^ 
rally  discussed  in  the  scholastic  manner  i 
which  has  long  since  fallen  into  contempt 
and  ridicule  amongst  us ;  though  the  zea- 
lous Protestant  must  know,  that  the  Refor- 
mers, particularly  Luther  and  Calvin,  de- 
rived from  it  the  weapons  which  they  em* 
ployed  against  their    antagonists ,    and    th4 
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skiU  with  wbich  they  used  them.  The  tmth 
is,  that  notwithstaQdinf;  the  quibbles,  the 
sophiams ,  the  trivial  distinctions ,  aad  the 
cobweb  retinemeats  introduced  into  it  ,  a 
course  of  school  divinity  gives- a  very  iuU 
and  comprehetisive  view  ot  theology  tak«i 
io  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  and  fur- 
nishes a  man  of  judgment  and  of  dUcri- 
mination  with  the  best  prD0&,  the  strong- 
est objections ,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
answers  ,  upon  almost  every  qnesticHi  that 
has  occupied  the  thinking  part  of  mankind 
on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  regnlar  and 
apostolic  mrt  of  the  Italian  Chnrcii,  a£  the 
clergy,  simply  and  properiy  so  called;  a 
body  of  men  as  exemplary  in  their  conduct 
and  as  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
as  any  national  clergy  in  the  Christian  world. 
The  traveler  must  not  confound  with  the 
clergy  ii  set  of  men  who  wear  the  clerical 
habit  merely  as  a  CMiTenisat  dress,  that 
enal^es'  then  to  appear  respectably  in  public 
places,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  good  com- 
pany, and  sometimes  to  cover  principles  and 
conduct  very  opposite  to  the  virtues  implied 
by  sucti  a  habit.  The  intrigues  and  vices  of 
these  aidventtirers  have  too  often  been  attri- 
buted, by  hasty  and  ignorant  persotts,  to  the 
body  whose  uniform  ttiey  presume  to  wear, 
with  just  as  much  reason  as  the  deceptions 
of  swindlers  might  be  afiCribed  to  the  gentle^ 
men  whnsc  names  are  sometimes  assumed 
for  such  sinister  purposes. 
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It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  clerical  body  in  Italy  is  too  niimeruus ; 
tbat  many  superanoaeraries  loiglithe  retrench- 
ed ;  and  that  such  a  reform  would  contri- 
bute much  to  the  edification  of  the  public 
and  to  the  reputation  of  the  body  itse'f.  But, 
wherever  any  profession  has  acquired  cele- 
brity or  any  corporation  seems  to  opeo  a 
'Wider  or  a  shorter  road  to  preferment,  its 
ranlu  will  necessarily  tic  crowded,  and  the 
very  Menaes  to  it  besieged  with  pretenders. 
This,  evil  is  now  rapidly  deoreaainj^.  The  ec- 
clesiastical profession,  since  the  Church  has 
beea  phmdered  and  insulted  by  the  French, 
is  no  longer  the  road  either  to  £ime  or  to 
forttine.  The  attractions  it  retains  are  merely 
«pirttiul,  and  not  likely  ia  allnre  a  mul- 
titude, or  to  Gompensntej  io  the  o^nion  of 
many,  the  restraints  which  it  necessarily  iat- 
poses. 

We  now  coHie  to  the  regular  clergy,  so 
called  because  they  live  UDdCT:. certain  foles 
ior  statutes,  and  take  upon'  tbeaiselves  bblt- 
gatiena  Bot  connected  with  the  clerical  pDofe»< 
sion.  This  l»9dy  is  Tery  numerous,  exhibits  a 
^«Bt  vatiety  -aS  dresses,  and  stron^y  attraotc 
the  attsnlion  of  an  £nglish  traveller,  who,  if 
a  very  xnloua  frotestant,  ia  apt  to  £eel,  at 
the  sight  of  one  of  iU  indlvidnals,  an  avci^ 
slun  or  antipathy  n'oiilnr  to  that  which  some 
hypochandnac  persons  are  said  to  experieiuse 
in  the  presence  of  cats  .and  other  domestic 
animals. 
The  regular  clergy  may  be  divided  into  tw«  ' 
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great  classes,  Monks  and  Friars,  who  though 
they  are  bound  in  common  by  the  three  vows 
of  Poverty,  of  Chastity,  and  of  Obedience, 
yet  live  under  very  different  regulations.  Th« 
former,  tmder  various  appellations,  fbllow 
almost  universally  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
who,  in  the  sixth  century,  attempted  to  re- 
gulate the  monastic  life  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  Italy  and  the  Western  Church 
in  the  age  preceding.  His  Rule  is  rather  a 
treatise  of  morality  than  a  book  of  statutes,  as 
it  recommends  many  virtues,  and  prescribes 
£ew  regulations ;  these  regulations  regard 
principally  the  disposal  of  time,  and  the  oraer 
of  the  psalms,  the  duties  of  the  two  principal 
officers  of  the  abbey,  and  the  practice  of  hos- 
pitality. It  enjoins  manual  labor,  and  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  a  library  in  each  monas^- 
tery.  Much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Su- 
perior ;  particularly  the  dress ,  in  which  the 
prudent  founder  recommend&  plainness,  and 
cautions  against  singularity.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  their  hours ,  their  habit,  their  diet,  and 
their  employments,  the  first  monks  nearly 
resembled  the  better  siH't  of  peasants.  The 
<}owl,  a  long  black  gown  or  toga  intended  to 
cover  their  working  dress  and  to  give  them 
a  decent  appearance  in  church,  was  at  first 
-the  only  external  di^inctjon.  In  process  of 
time,  the  general  promotion  of  the  monks  to 
Jioly  orders,  their  application  to  literature, 
;and,  above  all,  their  adherence  to  the  forms, 
tlie  hours,  and  the  manners  of  the  age  of 
their  institution,    made  the    distinction  more 
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striking,  and  at  length  marked  tkem  out  ar 
a  peculiar  and  separate  Cast. 

The  first  moaasteries  establiabed  by  St. 
Benedict  and  by  his  immediate  disciples  were 
generally  bailt  among  ruins,  in  unwholesome 
marshes  or  uncullivated  plains,  in  the  midst 
of  dreary  forests,  or  on  the  summits  of  moun* 
taina  almost  inaccessible.  In  process  of  time 
these  rugged  scenes  began  to  smile  upon  the 
industry  of  their  inhabitants,  aud  yielding  to 
the  unremitting  labor  of  centuries ,  many  a 
swamp  resigned  its  infectious  pools,  many  a* 
pathless  forest  opened  into  pastures ,  and 
many  a  naked  rock  put  on  verdure  and  wa- 
ved with  foliage.  As  barrenness  yielded  to 
cultivation,  the  resources  of  the  monasteries 
multiplied,  and  their  increasing  riches  some- 
times  overflowed  and  fertilized  whole  pro- 
vinces. Their  solitudes  were  gradually  peo- 
pled by  well-fed  and  happy  peasants,  and  tlie 
abbey  itself  not  unfrequenUy  became  the 
centre  and  the  ot-nament  of  a  flourishing  city. 
These  establishments  were  not  only  the 
jdjode  of  piety,  but  they  became  the  asylums 
of  learning,  aad  collected  and  preserved  the 
scattered  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  lite- 
cature  i(nd  refinement.  They  were  indeed  the 
only  retreats  that  were  sometimes  neglected 
and  sometimes  spared  by  the  hordes  of  bar- 
bariiDs  thai  successively  invaded  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  swept  away,  with 
uadistiuguishing  ruin  ,  their  edifices,  their, 
sciences,  aad  their  arts.  In  process  of  time, 
the  Ben^dktiaeSj  not  content  with  hording  up 
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books,  endeavored  to  diffuse  science,  aad 
opened  their  i-etreats  to  tbe  studious ;  thus 
tlie  monasteries  soon  became  the  seminaries 
of  youth,  and  even  the  nurseries  of  boybood. 
Such,  in  tlie  time  of  St.  Benedict  himself 
was  Monte  Casiiao,  and  afterwards  f^allom.- 
brosa,  Sta.  Justina  at  Padua,  S.  Giorgio  at 
Venice,  etc.  iu  Italy  ;  and  in  France  the 
&mous  Abbey  of  Cluni,  etc. ' 

If  manual  labor  was  found  incompatible 
with  these  nobler  and  more  useful  occupa- 
tions, we  cannot  censure  the  monks  for  hav- 
ing resigned  it,  nor  wonder  that  they  should 
prefer,  to  the  tillage  of  their  grounds  and 
the  increase  of  their  harvests,  the  propa^tioa 
of  knowledge  and  the  cultivatioa  of  the 
human  mind.  Their  deviation  from  the  letter 
of  their  Rule  in  this  respect  is  the  more  par- 
donable, as  their  literary  labors  were  crovm- 
ed  with  the  most  signal  success ;  and  for 
many  ages  the  church  was  indebted  to  the 
Benedictine  Order  alone  for  her  most  en- 
lightened jH-elates,  the  Christian  kingdoms 
for  their  wisest  statesmrai,  and  the  republic 
of  letters  for^  most  active  and  best  inform- 
ed scholars. 

To  this  Order,  several  countries  owe  tkm 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  all  the  bles- 
sings annexed,  as  well  in  this  life  as  in 
the  life  to  come ,  to  its  public  establish- 
ment. To  it,  England  in  particular,  is  most 
deeply  indebted ;  for ,  from  the  labors  oi 
thf  zt'atous  AugUtjtin  and  of  bis  associates 
and  followers,  she  has  det-ivtMt  her  reltgion. 
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her  creeds,  her  hierarchy,  her  sscraments; 
to  ihem  she  owes  -  the  knowledge  of  lh« 
aorieot  languages  and  of  tbe  ancient  arts; 
Ihey  founded  her  two  Universities,  duo  /«- 
mina  regni^  they  erected  twelve  ot  faer  most 
magnificent  Cathedrals ,  and  they  raised  a 
thousand  other  superb  edifices  ,  vcbich  , 
though  now  in  ruins  only ,  are  still  the 
ornament  of  the  country  and  the  admira- 
tion of  travellers.  France  has  similar,  though 
cei'tainly  not  equal  obtigations  to  the  Be- 
nedictines, and  previous  to  the  HevolutioD 
could  boast  that  she  possessed  in  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maurus,  the  most  learned 
corporate  body  in  the  world  j  so  high  was 
the  reputation  of  that  society  at  a  certain 
period,  and  so  numerous  the  eminent  per- 
sons it  produced .  In  fact,  whut  a  blaze  of 
glory  must  have  resulted  from  the  united 
fame  of  Montfaucott,  Mabillon ,  Ceillier  j 
and  Marlenne ,  who  all  flourished  at  the 
same  period,  and  astonished  the  literary  world 
with  the  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  depth 
of  their  researches. 

But  the  Benedictines  are  accused  of  being 
rich  ,  and  rich  they  undoubtedly  were ,  but 
never  were  riches  better  acquired,  or  bet- 
ter employed ;  they  were  acquired  by  the 
persevering  labor  of  a^es ,  and  they  were 
employed  in  acts  of  benencence  and  in  works 
of  splendor.  Never  was  there  so  fair  a  di'^ 
vision  of  the  profits  of  agriculture  between 
the  landlord  anl  the  teiianU,  as  between 
the  monks  and    their    £u-mers:    never    was 
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greater  ,  iadulgence  shewn  in  case  of  feilure  ; 
and  never  was  assistance  more  readily 
imparted  in  circumstances  of  distress  .  In 
ti'uth ,  the  peasantry  on  (be  abjitey  lands 
TV^ere ,  in  all  countries ,  a  bappyi  aad  con- 
tented race,  well  instructed  in*  their  du- 
ties, and  well  supplied  with  all  the  ne- 
cessaries and  the  comforts  compatible  with 
their  situation .  They  alone  enjoyed  that 
rural  felicity  which  poets  have,  at  all  times, 
attributed  to  their  fellows  at  large ,  and 
might  justly  be  called  fortunate. 

Forluuate  aimium  sua  si  bona  normt. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  munificence 
of  the  Order ,  as  the  princely  incomes  of 
the  rich  abbies  have,  for  these  eight  cen- 
turies past  been  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  erection  and  the  decoration  of 
churches,  halls,  and  libraries ,  and  few  in- 
deed are  the  provinces  of  Europe,  which 
are  not  indebted  for  their  principal  archi- 
tectural ornaments  to  the  taste,  the  splen- 
dor, and  the  opulence  of  the  Benedictines; 
.  insomuch,  that  when  it  disappears,  and  tlie 
period  of  its  extinction  is  probably  not  far 
distant,  it  will  leave  mote  traces  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  more  monuments  of  its  great- 
ness and  of  its  wide-extended  inQuencc, 
than  any  empire,  the  Roman  excepted ,  that 
ever  yet  flourished    on    the    Earth. 

The  Benedictins  are  also  accused  of  luxu^ 
ry ;  and  poets  and  novelists  have  at  all 
times  amused  themselves  in  de»cribing  slum.- 
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Bering  abbots^  purple  as  the  vines  that  iio- 
liosom  their  abodes ;  and  convivial  monks , 
with  the  glass  in  their  bands ,  laughine  at 
the  tolling  of  the  midnight  bell.  To  amrm 
that  no  scenes  of  revelry  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed in  an  abbey,  or  to  imagine  that  such 
scenes  vrere  frequent,  would  be  equally  ab- 
surd.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  obliges  his  di- 
sciples to  hospitality ,  and  their  luxury  con- 
sisted in  entertaining  every  guest  according 
to  his  rank  and  to  their  means.  The  abbot 
on  such  occasions  represented  the  body , 
and  was  exclusively  charged  with  the  care 
and  the  entertainment  of  visitors ;  he  had 
a  table  and  separate  apartments  allotted  for 
the  purpose,  and  generally  lived  in  the  style 
and  the  splendor  of  a  bishop.  In  the  interim, 
the  monks,  with  the  prior  at  their  head,- 
lived  in  their  Vsual  retirement,  and  fed  upon 
their  very  moderate  alien  ance  in  their  hall ; 
while,  to  season  their  repast,  a  lecture  was 
read  fVam  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  or  Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  magnificence  of 
their  ediSces  was  confined  to  the  public 
parts,  to  the  church,  to  the  library,  to  the 
cloisters,  and  to  the  hall  or  refectory  ^  but 
never  pervaded  the  cell  of  tiie  monk  or 
emblazoned  the  bare  walls  of  his  humble 
dwelling.  In  fact,  whether  th6  income  of 
the  monastery  were  one  or  ten  thousand,' 
the  furniture,  diet,  dress,  and  condition  of 
the  private  monk  were  always  the  same,  al- 
ways above  penury,  but  far  below'  luxury. 
VOL.    IV.  i3 
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In  short ,  monks  are  generally  b^  birth,  and 
education,  gentlemen ,  and  their  mode  of 
living  nearly  resembles  that  of  fellows  of  col- 
lej^es  in  the  English  universities;  with  tbis 
difference,  that  their  engagements  are  for  lif^  - 
and  that  nothing  but  sickness  can  exempt 
them  from  constant  residence  ,  and  from  re- 
gular attendance  in  hall  and  in  chajiel. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
two  circumstances  highly  creditable  to  this 
Order.  In  the  Gist  place,  the  Benedictins  have 
ever  been  averse  to  innovations,  and  have 
endeavored  to  retain  in  the  liturgy  and  in 
the  public  service  of  the  Church  the  forms 
and  the  order  that  prevailed  in  the  times  of 
their  founder,  and  thus,  by  discouraging  petty 
practices  and  whimsical  modes  or  expressions 
of  devotion  invented  by  persons  of  more  piety 
than  prudeiice,  they  have  in  a  eertain  degree 
preserved  unadulterated  and  undegraded,  the 
purer  and  more  majestic  ceremonial  of  the 
ancients, .  In  the  next  place ,  in  political 
struggles,  the  monks  have  either  observed  a 
charitable  neutrality,  befriending  the  distres- 
sed, and  allaying  the  animosities  of  both  par- 
ties; or,  if  forced  to  declare  themselves,  they 
have  generally  joined  the  cause,  if  in  such 
cases  either  could  claim  to  be  tbe  cause ,  of 
their  country  and  of  justice.  In  scholastic  de- 
bates, which  have  not  unfiequently  been  c.ou~ 
xlucted  with  great  rancor  and  some  mischief^ 
they  have  acted  with  the  coolness  of  specta- 
tors unconcerned  in  tbe  result,  and  seem  oc- 
casionally to   have   laughed  in  secret   at  Ihe 
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furious  tea)  with  which  the  contending  par- 
ties supported  or  attacked  air-built  theories 
and  visionary  systems.  Even  in  the  more  im- 
portant contests  on  religious  articles,  which 
somelimes  burst  forth  before  the  Reformalion, 
and  have  raged  with  lesser  or  greater,  but 
always  with  most  malevolent  animosity,  ever 
since  that  event;  in  contests  which  have  ruf- 
fled the  smoothest  minds  and  soured  the 
sweetest  tempers,  the  Benedictins  alone  seem, 
to  have  been  exempt  from  the  common 
frenzy ,  have  preserved  their  usual  calmness 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  tempest,  and 
bave  kept  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  chris- 
tian charity  and  moderatioD.  Among,  thetn 
we  find  no  inquisitors,  no  persecutors.  Though 
plundered,  stripped ,  insulted,  in  most  re* 
formed  countries,  liiey  seem  rather  to  havs 
deplored  in  silence,  what  they  must  have 
considered  as  the  errors  and  the  madness  of 
the  times,  than  inveighed  against  it  io  pu- 
blic; and  content  with  the  testimooy  of 
their  own  consciences,  they  appear  to  have 
renounced  with  manly  piety  the  pleasure  of 
complaint  and  of  invective. 

This  body,  once  so  extensive,  so  powen- 
fill,  is  now  fallen,  and  its  history,  like 
that  of  many  pptent  empires,  will  shortly 
be  a  tale  0/  days  that  are  no  more.  Phih' 
sophists,  insects  rising  in  swarms  from  the 
dregs  of  modem  times ,  buzz  and  clap  their 
■wings  in  triumph ;  but  the  wise  man,  who 
judges  what  may  happen  hy  that  which 
is  passed,  pauses,  ia  silence  and  imcer^inty. 
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'When  he  contemplates  the  solitudes  that 
spread  aroand  tlie  Abbies  of  Yale  GriKis 
aind  of  Fumess,  and  the  misery  that  pioes 
.away  io  the  cold  ruins  of  the  romaotic 
Tintem,  he  will  apprehend  that  posterity 
may  derive  little  advantage  from  their  sup- 
pression, and  be  little  inclined  to  applaud 
the  zeal  of  their  impTovident  forefathers.  The 
savage  wilds  of  the  Ckartreux  have  been 
abandoned  to  their  primeval-  horrors;  the 
summits  of  Monte  Cassino,  now  crowned 
with  stately  edifices  are  destined  to  be  a  de- 
sert once  more;  and  the  solitudes  of  f^allom- 
brosa,  now  enlivened  by  tlie  shouts  of  youth- 
ful mirth,  will  ere  long  rebellow  the  growl- 
ings  of  the  bear  and  of  the  wolf  of  the  Apen- 
nines * .  Such  is  the  policy  of  the  philosophic 
governors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  such 
their  method  of  encouraging  agriculture  and 
of  augmenting  population. 

From  the  Benedictins  sprung  many  minor 
congregations  of  more  or  less  repute,  accord- 
ing to  the  talents  and  the  influence  of  their 
founders,  such  as  the  Bernardius,  Celestines , 
Camaldolese,  etc.  The  first  derived  great 
credit  from  the  eloquence,  the  sanctity,  and 
the  authority  of  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard, 
and  grew  up  into  a  rich  and  uuiuctous.  Oc' 


•  This  predictiop  has  heon  fulfilled  wiih  re- 
gartl  to  both  the  veoei-able  and  magnificeul  csta- 
blishmenit  meniioned  above  much  sooner  than 
the'«utbor  could  have  imagined. 
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der.  The  second,  humble  and  unambitious  as 
their  fougder ,  who  from  the  papal  chair, 
thea  coDfessecily  the  first  throne  in  Europe, 
had-slunk  ia  to  the  silence  of  a  convent,  oooq 
subsided  in  obscurity^  and  insignificance.  The 
last  was  too  austere  to  become  numerous , 
and  if  we  except  a  few  thinly  inhabited 
houses  at  Rome,  Venice  ,  and  Naples ,  was 
seen  only  in  deserts,  and  flourished  princi- 
.pally  in  the  most  remote,  and  the  most  drea- 
ry solitudes  of  the  Apennines. 

To  the  monks  we  may  add  the  canons  re- 
gular ,  who  with  the  dress  and  ordinary  du- 
ties of  other  prebendaries ,  took  upon  Uiem- 
seWes  monastic  engagements  and  led  a  con- 
ventual life;  as  also  the  Theatins,  Hierony- 
mites,  Oratorians,  and  other  congregations  of 
clergy ,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  and  to  the  instruction  of  the 
poor,  and  lived  in  communities,  without  mak- 
ing vows  or  contracting  any  permanent  and 
irrevocable  obligations.  This  class  has  ren- 
dered many  essential  services  to  the  public, 
has  produced  many  distinguished  literary 
characters,  and  was,  perhaps ,  the  most  use~ 
fill  and  the  least  objectionable.  All  these  or- 
ders, congregations,  and  institutions,  have  one 
advantage  in  common ,  which  is ,  that  they 
are  supported  by  a  regular  settled  income, 
derived  from  landed  property  or  from  piUilic 
grants;  an  advantage  which  contributes  much 
to  their  independence  and  to  their  respecta- 
bility, and  distinguishes  them  from  the  second 
class  of  regular  clergy,  who  sulsist  upop  alms 
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and  donalioos,  aad  are  tUetefore  called  Men- 
dieanis. 

To  these  latter,  exclusively,  belongs  the  ap- 
pellatioQ  of  Friars  ,  derived  from  Fratres  , 
Frati,  Freres,  an  appellation  assumed  first 
by  St.  Francis  as  a  mark  of  humility,  and  re- 
tained ever  after  by  his  followers.  It  would 
be  useless,  and  I  fear  tedious,  to  detaia  the 
reader  with  an  enumeration  of  all  the  sub- 
-divisions  of  this  oumerous  body,  or  with  a 
description  of  their  dresses,  dlstinguishiug  fea- 
tures and  particular  observances  and  auste- 
rities. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  St.  Francis  of 
Aaisium,  of  whom.  I  have  elsewhere  given  the 
reader  some  account,  save  the  first  example 
and  the  first  impulse  m  the  year  1209.  His 
disciples  were  called  Fratres  Miaores,  and 
-in  a  very  short  space  of  time  multiplied 
to  prodigiously  as  to  astonish,  and  almost  to 
terrify  the  clergy  of  that  age,  by  their  num- 
bers and  by  their  activity. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula^  following  the  exam- 
ple of  his  namesake,  instituted  a  new  frater- 
nity, and  in  order 'to  sink  still  lower  on  the 
scale  of  humility,  called  his  disciples  Fratres 
Minimi. 

■  St.  Dominic  .  founded  the  Order  of  the 
Preachers,  better  known  under  the  denomi- 
Oation  of  Dominicans. 

The  Carmelites  affect  to  trace  their  origin 
to  the  prophet  Elias,  and  merely  (  say  they  ) 
underwent  a  reform  at  the  Christian  era  j 
they  were  discovered  by  some  military  pil- 
grims during  the   Crusades ,   on    the    top    of 
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Mount  Carmel,  and  wece  thencs  transplanted 
to  Italy  ,  and  other  European  countries, 
'where ,  aetwtthstaoding  the  chanf^s  of  cli- 
mate they  grew  and  flourished  for  several 
cpotnries. 

The  Augustines  or  AnstiQ  Friars,  so  called 
because  they  drew  tbeir  statutes  from  the 
works  of  St.  Augustin ,  were  little  difierent 
irotn  the  rest  of  the  iratemity. 

All  these,  and  others  of  less  note,  wera 
originally  intended  to  act  as  assistants  to  the 
clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  parochial  du- 
ties, bat  in  proce.«s  of  time  the  auxiliaries  be- 
came more  numerous  than  the  main  body , 
and  not  unfrequently  excited  its  jealousy 
-and  hatred  by  encroaching  upon  ils  preroga- 
tives, and  by  usurping  part  of  its  credit  and  of 
its  fimctions.  They  contrived  indeed,  first,  by 
pontifical  exemptions,  to  shake  olT  the  legal 
authority  of  their  respective  bishops;  next, 
by  similar  concessions,  to  acquire  some  share 
of  their  apostolical  powers;  and,  lastly,  by 
certain  privileges  annexed  to  their  oratories 
to  gittier  congregations  and  to  draw  the  peo- 
ple away  from  the  regular  parochial  service. 
These  were  great  abuses; and  in  towns,  where 
the  Friars  had  numerous  convents ,  tended  - 
not  a  little  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  pnb" 
lie  fi-om  the  spirit  and  the  simplicity  of  Iha 
ancient  liturgy,  to  shews,  images,  and  eihibi* 
tions.  However,  to  compensate,  if  any  com- 
pensation can  be  made  for  such  evils,  the 
mendicant  Orders  produced  several  great  menj 
each  in  its  time   roused  the    age  from  a  le- 
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tfaiirgy  of  ignorance,  aod  awakened,  parHally  at 
.least,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  improvement. 
Besides,  ID  sn»ll  towBs,  in  nnmeroiu  villages, 
and  in  lontly  or  dtstant  provinces,  they  still 
continue  to  fulfil  their  original  object,  and, 
as'  I  have,  hinted  above,  to  afford  a  necessary- 
assistance  to  the  ordinary  pastors.  They  are, 
in.  general,  considered  as  too  numerous,  and 
from  the  frequency  with  which  they  tneeS. 
the  eye  in  oertaiD  Capitals,  I  am  inclmed  to 
admit  this  conclusion.  But,  as  the  population 
of  Italy  is  very  great,  amouDliug  to  eighteen 
milions  at  least,  afid  as  all  that  immense  po- 
pulation professes  the  same  religion,  the  sur- 
plus may  not  be  so  excessive  as  is  usually 
imagined.  At  all  events,  this  evil  is  daily  di- 
minishing, and  the  succeeding  generations  io 
Italy,  as  in  most  other  countries,  will  proba- 
bly have  reason  to  lament  the  want,  raUier 
^than  complain  of  the  number ,  of  religious 
miirifiters. 

■  To  conclude  . — 'There  are  in  the  religion 
of  Italy  some,  and  indeed  not  a  few  abuses; 
one  among  these  abuses  we  may  rank  the 
multiplicity  of  ceremonies,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  theatrical  exhibitions  and  thea- 
■  trical  music  into  the  church ;  the  general 
use  and  exaggeration  of  certain  popular  and 
undignified  forms  of  devotion;  and,  in  fine, 
the  unnecessary  number  of  religious  esta- 
Uifihments .  These  abuses  originate  .  partly 
from  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  from 
the  genius  of  the  people ,  and  partly  from 
the  natural  efiects  of  Ages,  whiph,  as  they 
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roll  on  4  sometimes  improve  aad  sometimes 
deteriorate  human  institutions .  To  remove 
them  eolirely,  is  difficultj  to  eradicate  them 
at  once,  vrould  be  dangerous  and  perhaps 
not  possible .  The  whole  business  of  reform 
must  be  left  to  the  zeal  of  enlightened 
pastors ,  to  public  opinion ,  to  the  mquisi- 
tive  and  critical  spirit  of  the  age ,  and  to 
Time ,  so  apt  to  destroy  his  own  work 
and  to  root  up  weeds,  which  be  himself 
has  planted.  j 

Quod  actas  vitinm  posnit,  acta*  auferet.' 

Pub.  Syr. 

At  all  events ,  one  obvious  reflection  pre- 
sents itself  to  console  the  benevolent  and 
truly  Christian  reader,  whose  expansive  heart 
embraces  all  mankind,  and  who  of  course 
wishes  rather  to  enlarge  than  to  narrow  the 
conditions  of  pardon  and  the  pale  of  salva- 
tion .  Of  all  the  abuses  here  enumerated , 
not  one,  in  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened 
Protestant ,  c^n  touch  the  essence  of  Chri- 
stianity ;  not  'one  can  obscure  the  splendor 
of  the  Dinne  perfectioiis  j  not  one  can  af- 
fect the  mediation  of  the  Becdemer ,  or 
obstruct  the  active  aud  efficient  operation 
of  the  three  prime  and  all -enlivening  vii- 
tues,  of  Faith,  of  Hope,  and  of  Charily. 
On  the  contrary,  most,  if  not  all,  may  be 
attributed  to  a  v\'en- intended ,  though  an 
ill-directed  zeal,  a  fault  which,  of  all  the 
lailings  incidental  to  human  nature,  undonbt- 
edly  deserves  the  greatest  indulgence.  Willi 
*  i3 
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t)iis  reflectioD  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind , 
tlie  most  zealous  Protestant  amy  traverse 
Italy  with  composure ,  bear  its  abuses  with 
temper,  treat  a  monic  or  eren  a  friar  with 
civility,  and  still  consider  himself  as  in  a 
Christian  country  . 

NATIONAL  CHARACTER 

VIII.  After  having  thus  taken  a  cursory 
view  of  the  Climate,  of  the  History,  of  the 
Literature,  and  of  the  Religion  of  Italy,  we 
shall  proceed  to  make  some  observations  oa 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  observations 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  subject  has  been 
much  distorted  by  prejudice  and  misrepre- 
sentation . 

National ,  like  individual  character ,  is  ,  t 
am  aware,  a  wonderful  texture,  composed  of 
threads  oftentimes  so  fine,  and  frequently  so 
interwoven,  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  penetrating  observer.  But  this  obscurity 
afTects  only  the  more  delicate  tints,  and  leaves 
the  principal  and  constituent  colors  their  full 
strength  and  efTect.  The  latter  part  of  this 
observation  becomes  more  applicable  to  such 
individuals  and  nations  as  are  placed  in  trying 
circumstances ,  which  necessarily  call  forth 
the  passions  and  oblige  nature  to  exert  her 
latent  energies  without  control.  On  such  oc- 
casions the  character  throws  off  every  disguise, 
and  displays  all  its  peculiar  and  distinctive 
features.  Now,  if  ever  any  nation  has  been 
placed  in  such  circumstances  it  certainly  is 
tlie  Italian,    and  consequently  we  should  be 
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led  to  conclude,  that  no  national  character 
could  be  more  open  to  observation ,  and 
more  capable  of  being  drawn  with  accuracy 
and  precision .  Yet ,  the  very  contrary  has 
happened,  and  never  surely  were  any  portraits 
more  oTerchar};ed ,  and  more  unlike  the  ori- 
ginal ,  than  the  pictures  which  some  travel- 
lers have  drawn  (at  leisure  apparently)  and- 
fiven  to"  the  public  as  characters  of  the 
taliaos  .  If  we  may  credit  these  impartial 
gentlemen ,  the  Itahans  combine  in  '  their 
hearts  almost  every  vice  that  can  defile  and 
degrade  homan  natnre .  They  arc  ignorant 
and  vain,  effeminate  and  cruel,  cowardly 
and  treacherous,  false  in  their  professions, 
knavish  in  their  dealings,  and  hipocritical  in 
their  religion;  so  debauched  as  to  live  in 
promiscuous  adultery ,  yet  so  jealous,  as  to 
murder  their  rivals;  so  impious  as  scarcely 
to  believe  in  God,  yet  so  bigotted  as  to  biira 
all  who  reject  their  superstitions;  void  of 
all  patriotism,  yst  proud  of  the  glory  of  their 
ancestors :  in  short,  wallowing  m  sensual  in- 
dulgence, and  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of 
virtue,  honor,  and  improvement.  Hence,  is 
a  scene  of  lewdness  or  debaurhery  to  be  in- 
troduced into  a  AoiriUMcC }  It  is  placed  in  an 
Italian  convent .  Is  an  assassin  wanted  to 
frighten  ladies  in  the  country ,  or  to  terrify 
9  London  mob  ou  the  stage?  An  Italian  ap- 
pears ;  a  monk  or  a  fi'iar  probably,  with  a  dose 
oF  poison  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the 
other .  Is  a  crime  too  great  for  utterance  to 
be  presented  dimly  to  me  imagination?  It  is 
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half  disclosed  io  an  lulian  Confessional.  la 
short,  is  some  iohuQiaQ  plot' to  be  executed, 
or  is  religion  to  be  employed  as  the 'meant 
or  the  instrument  of  lust  or  revenge  ?  The 
scene  is  laid  io  Italy ;  the  contrivers  and  the 
perpetrators  are  Italians;  and  to  give  it  more 
diabolical  effect ,  a  convent  or  a  church  is 
the  stage,  and  clergymen  of  some  description 
or  other,  are  the  actors  of  the  ttaaedy.  These 
misrepresentations,  absurd  and  ill-founded  as 
they  are ,  have  been  inserted  in  so  many 
books  of  travels,  and  interwoven  with  so 
many  popular  tales,  that  they  have  at  length 
biassed  public  opinion,  and  excited  a  distrust 
and  aii  antipathy  towards  tfie  Italian  nation . 

The  authors  of  these  Tales  of  Terror  ought 
to  recollect^  that  in  amusing  the  imagiontion 
they  are  not  allowed  to  pervert  the  judg- 
ment; and  that,  if  it  be  a  crime  to  defame 
an  individual,  it  is  aggravated  guilt  to  slander 
a  whole  people.  Tet  this  cliss  of  writers, 
"who  professedly  deal  in  fiction,  however  they 
may  nndesignedly  influence  the  public  mind, 
appear  innocent  when  compared  with  travel- 
lers who  while  they  pretend  to  adhere  to 
«tnct  veracity,  relate  as  eye  witnesses,  facts 
.which  never  happened,  and  give  as  interlo- 
ciitors,  conversations  that  were  never  utter- 
ed ,  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  reader 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  sacrificing 
the  reputation  of  individuals  and  of  nations 
without  mercy  or  remorse.  This  fondness  for 
mischievous  and  ill-natured  Sction ,  which 
some    celebrated  authors  have  indulged  to  a 
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great  excess,  has  sometimes  beea  a  seriot^' 
disadvactage  to  their  couHtrymea ,  and  has 
closed  against  them  the  best  sources  both  ot 
informatioD  and  of  amusement;  Uiat  is  the  so- 
cieties of  Capitals  through  which  they  pas- 
sed, in  Sicily  and  in  Italy  .* 

But  this  evil  is  trivial  in  comparison  of  the 
greatermischief  which  such  works  do  at  home, 
by  infusing  prejudices,  and  ex£iting  ranco- 
rous antipathies  against  our  fellow-crealure&j 
sentiments  generally. ill-founded  and  always 
UDchristisQ  and  malevolent .  If  it  be  dim- 
cult  to  account  for  the  malignity  of  such 
authors ,  it  ts  still  more  so  to  conceive  tlie 
credulity  of  the  readers  who  give  the  traveller 
full  credit  for  whatever  he  chooses  to  relate, 
and  listen  to  his  tales  with  the  most  un- 
suspicious confidence.  Tet  if  they  reflected 
upon  the  jwopensity  which  travellers  in  ge- 
neral are  supposed  to  have  to  fiction  and 
exaggeration ,  and  have  considered  how 
little  English  travellers  in  particular ,  for 
various  reasons ,  associate  with  the  people 
of  the  countries  through   which  they  pass , 


*  Se«  on  thif  labject  Mr-  Swioburoe's  account 
of  hif  reception  at  Palermo,  sobsequeoi  to  Bry- 
doBc'i  pabllcatioa.  Yol.  III.  sect.  35.  I  atw«yi 
cite  ibi)  semible  and  very  accurato  writer  with 
latiilaciion  -  Had  he  given  the  public  such  an 
account  of  Italy'  ia  general  as  he  has  of  iu 
•omherik  provinoea,  he  would  have  mperieded 
the  neceuity  of  the  present  publication. 
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they  would  find  natve  reasons  for  doubt 
and  diffidence  than  for  inipticit  belief  ta 
such    relations . 

But  if  I  nbject  to  such  misrepresenta- 
tions and  literary  fitlsehoods  as  a  man  of 
veracity  ,  I  censure  them  with  double  se- 
verity as  a  patriot.  I  consider  them,  when 
published  ,  as  insults  to  the^  good  sense  and 
the  candor  of  the  nntiou;  and,  when  believ- 
ed, as  so  many  mounmenls  of  its  credu- 
lity and  its  injustice .  Hitherto  foreigners, 
and  particularly  [talians ,  have  shewn  very 
little  inclination  to  retaliate  ,  and  in  general 
display  towards  the  manners,  the  literature, 
and  the  reputation  of  En;;land,  a  partiality 
the  more  generous  on  their  side  because 
the  less  merited  on  nitrs .  Such  conduct 
gives  them  a  claim,  not  to  justice  only,  but 
to  indulgence,  and  might  induce  a  generous 
traveller  to  dwell  with  more  complacency 
Upon  their  virtues  than  upon  their  defects. 
In  that  disposilion  of  mind  ,  the  following 
observations  arc  written ,  and  will  perhaps 
be  found  more  favorable  to  the  Italian 
character  than  ^he  reader  may  naturally 
expect ;  though  in  the  author's  intimate 
convictioi^.  they  are  always  strictly  con- 
formable   to   IrutB   and    to   justice.* 


*  The  fallo'wibg  v«ry  seniible  an'l  benevnlent 
obscrvntian  Js  80  app'iuabte  to  the  Bubjeci  which 
the  aal&or  is  npw' treating,  that  lie  cannot  rafiise 
himself 'tb«  HtUlactioa  of  iai«rtiag  it. 
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Nutionnt    character    is    the    result,    ia    a 
great  degree ,    of  cUtnate,    religion,   govera* 


«  In  lliQ  picture  I  have  here  drawu,  I  have 
followi  d  (I'tliiDg  but  trulli  ;flthii  houea^i-port  it 
is  but  just'ce  (o  make  ;  and  it  it  cruelly  in  the 
highest  degree  to  stigmatize  persons  of  probity  aiid 
real  merit  in  ihe  gross  as  a  luxurious,  sloilifal, 
igiioriiDt  set  of  men.  For  my  owu  part,  wherever 
'  I  meet  (nch  general  refleolioiis  in  any  traveller 
on  any  country  whuiever,  I  always  attribute  it 
to  hi«  oirn  telf-siiifiL-ieDcyt  and  want  of  belter  iO' 
formation',  or  lo  his  temerity  in  taking  up  the 
opinions  of  others  at  a  venture,  without  haviug 
the  opportunity  of  ex.iminiug  on  what  fouudatioa 
they  are  grounded,  tt 

«  The  many  falsebnods  and  ridiculous  sloriea 
reported  of  ihi*  Church,  and  iprcad  over  all 
countries,  persuaded  me  that  this  is  a  subject 
hitherto  little  known  ;  nor  shall  we  wondpr  at 
the  number  of  these  falsehoods,  if  we  reflect  that 
the  accnnuts  we  have  had,  for  the  mosi  parr,  have 
been  given  by  travellers  nbo  knew  noihing  either 
of  the  language  or  of  tho  mailer  i  hot  went  into 
a  church,  stared  about  them,  And  then  came 
home  and  published  an  account  of  what  they  shw, 
according  ro  iheir  own  imaginatioD  }'  frequetiily 
taking  nn  acc^deaial  cirrumstance  for  an  establish.* 
ed  Giistnm,  and  uol  seldonr  totally  n'sunderstant^ 
tog  wh;itever  ihey  beheld  :  the  consequence  has 
heeo,  that  their  mistakes,  for  want  ofbeiag  con- 
tradicted  an<I  cut  olf  at  first,  hai;e  gronn  and 
muiiiplied;  by  bein^  copied  and  iranslaied  from 
one  lattgnage  to  another. k  —  Dr-  King's  History 
of  the  Greek  Churchy  a  work  of  learniog,  sense;, 
and  impartiality. 
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meat ,  and  education ,  which  modify  our 
common  nature  ,  and  give  it  those  peculi- 
arities that  distinguish  the  diSerent  tribes 
whicb  inhabit  the  earth .  Many  other  causes, 
some  of  which,  as  I  have  before  hinted  , 
lie  too  deep  for  humaa  investigation,  may 
concur  ^ii  heighRniog  and  varying  the  ef- 
fect, but  the  above-mentioned  are,  without 
doubt,  the  principal .  Any  alteration  in  these 
grand  iD,i;redients  must  influence  the  cha- 
racter,  and  to.  such  a  change  we  must 
ascribe  its  improvement  or  iU  deteriora- 
tion . 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  are  ,  in 
general,  I  believe,  admitted  to  have  been  a 
wise,  a  valiant,  and  a  virluous  people ,  par- 
ticularly Iroin  ttie  period  which  united  them 
inseparably  to  the  destinies  and  the  glories 
of  the  Roman  name  ,  and  employed  them  as 
instruments  in  the  conquest  and  the  civili- 
zation of  half  the  Globe.  Though  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  and  the  possession  of 
empire  may  affect  the  mind  and  the  manners 
of  a  nation,  and  may  give  pride  to  the  port, 
defiance  to  the.  eye  ;  and  tbough  many- 
dreadful  revolutions  have  since  rolled  over 
the  regions  of  Italy  and  swept  away  their 
inhabitants;  yet  I  know  no  cause  so  actively 
destructive  as  to  have  totally  debased  the 
character  of  the  unhappy  Italians  ,  and  be- 
reft them  at  once  of  all  the  virtues  that  ren- 
dered their  predecessors  so  illustrious.  They 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  of  climate  as  their 
ancestors  ,  the  same  serene  skies  ,   the  same 
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fertile  soil  ;  the  same  lovely  scenery.  The 
clouds  aod  frosts  of  the  nortb  did  not  ac- 
com^ADy  tUe  septentrioaal  invaders  ;  and  in 
spite  of  every  political  disaster  nature  stitl 
cot^tiques  to  smile  npon  her  beloved  It^ly. 
In  religion  ,  indeed  ^  the  change  has  been 
great  and  ellectual;  tnit  that  change  in  Italy 
as  in  every  Christian  country ,  by  enlighten- 
ing t^e  mind  and  by  iinproviag  the  heart  in 
the  kpowledgR  of  m<»-al  truth  ,  has  raised 
the  modem  child  above  the  ancient  philoso- 
pher. As,  this  revolution  ,  therefore  ,  cannot 
have  deteriorated  the  character  ,  we  shaU 
proceed  to  the  great  changes  which  so  many 
eventAil  centuries  have  produced  in  the  Ita- 
lian goyernmenls  and  policy, 

Italy  was  originally  divided  into  as  many , 
or  to  speak  more  correctly ,  into  more  inde- 
pendent and  jarring  governments  than  it  is 
at  present ,  and  this  state  of  division  and  of 
hostility  lasted  till  a  very  advanced  period  c^ 
Roman  History,  .when  the  GREAT  REPUB- 
LIC ,  after  ages  of  sanguinary  contest ,  at 
length  conquered  the  whole  Peninsula,  and 
united  all  its  inhabitants  iu  one  commoa 
name  ,  cause  ,  and  interest.  The  history  of 
these  petty  states,  previous  to  their  ineorpo- 
ratioQ  with  Rome ,  is  obscure ,  and  aSbrds 
light  too  faint  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  their  respective  constitutions. 
One  circumstance ,  however  ,  we  may  dis- 
covw  highly  honorable  to  them ,  which  is-, 
that  Liberty  was  the  end  and  the  object  of 
all  ,  and  though  jt  sometimes  rose  to   nfiAV- 
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chy  ,  and  ns  often  subsided  in  tyranny  ,  yet 
it  always  revived  arid  ever  remained  the 
prevailing;  spirit  that  ruled  tbeir  councils  and 
animated  their  enterpriser.  Liberty  brought 
with  it  Its  usual  retinue  of  virtues  and  of 
blessings,  courage,  industry  iind  temperance, 
independence  ,  plenty  ,  and  population  ;  vir- 
tues and  blesstngs  which ,  vrhen  drawn  up 
against  Rome,  long  suspended  the  high  de- 
signs of  Fate  in  her  favor,  and  when  ranged 
afterwards  on  her  side  ,  soon  laid  the  Uni- 
verse prostrate  before  her.  But  this  momen- 
tous conquest  that  crowned  Rome  and  Italy 
with  glory  and  with  empire ,  closed  the 
career  of  Roman  virtue  and  haziness  for 
ever,  and  by  raising  to  the  throne  a  race  of 
ruthless  and  aH-powerfiil  tyrants  converted 
the  country  and  its' Capital  into  the  theatre 
and  very  seal  of  guilt  and  of  misery.  To  the 
whole  of  this  long  interval ,  extending  from 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire,  we  miy  apply,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  prosperous  reigns,  the 
dark  picture  which  Tacitus  has  drawn  of  a 
part  of  it  only.  «  Atrox  praeliis,  discors  sedi- 
tionibiiSi  ipsa  eiiam  pace  saevum .  .  ,  Haastae 
out  dirutae  arhes  ;  pollutae  caerimoniae ;  ttuz~ 
gna  adulter! a  ;  plenum  exilih  mare,  iiifesticae- 
dibas  scopulit  alrocius  in  urbe  saei>itam*.!» 
In  these  times  of  guilt  and  of  disaster  every 
trace  of  ancient  virtue  must  nearly  have  dis- 
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appeared  ,  and  the  Italian  character  most 
have  sunk  to  its  lowest  degradatroa.  The  era 
therefore,  of  the  prosperity  and  virtue  of 
Italy  may  he  confined  to  the  space  which 
elapsed  between  the  foundation  of  Rome  and 
the  accession  of  Tiberius  ,  including  on  the 
one  side  the  dawning,  on  the  other  ,  the  de- 
cline ,  of  its  glory  and  of  its  felicity.  At 
this  time,  indeed  ,  the  national  character 
displayed  many  virtues  and  betrayed  few 
detects  * .  Every  state  produced  its  citizens  , 
■its  sages,  its  heroes,  ciipable  of  meeting  the 
legions,  the  senators,  the  consnls  of  Rome  in 
the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  without  disgrace 
and  oftentimes  with  honor.  Frugality  at  home, 
valor  abroad  ,  patriotism  in  every  circum- 
stance ,  seem  to  have  been  virtues  common 
-  to  all  }  while  perseverance  and  reRotution  , 
rising  superior  to  evet^  obstacle  ,  were  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  the  Romansf.  These  qua- 


-}-  Of  iheltalianracoduriagthii  period,  Virgil 
■peak)  in  the  following  lin«>  :  — 

Haeo  (Italia)  genat  acre  rirum,  Martoi,  pubflm* 

quo   SabeUam 
Assuctumque  malo  Ligurem,  Voltcoiqne  verutna 
Exiulit}  haecDocios,Harioi,iaagao>que  Camillof, 

Scipladas  daroa  bello 

Georg.  ii. 

•  Tu  this  period  of  Roman  faistorr,  fortiinaiety 
of  long  duration,  we  mujt  in  aome  cfegree  confine 
the  etiluginms  beslowti)  upon  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. Of  it  Qaintilian  lajs,  and  tayi  with  jus- 
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lities  were  probably  owiog  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Senate  ,  that  assembly  of  kings ,  as 
the  astoaished  Greek  seems  justlf  to  have 
called  it  ;  tliey  lingered  in  that  body  wheo 
every  olher  virtue  had  fled,  and  they  some- 
times graced  its  decline  with  a  transieiil  beam 
of  magQanimity. 

Now ,  to  apply  these  observations  on  the 
state  of  ancient  to  that  of  modern .  Italy , 
there  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  latter, 
when  again  restored  to  her  original  state  of 
division ,  she  enjoyed  the  same  liberty  and 
displayed  the  same  virtues.  The  period  to 
which  I  allude  comprises  the  space  that 
elapsed  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century  ,  when  the  great  cities  ,  shaking  ofiF 
the  yoke  of  the  German  Caesars  ,  rose  into 
independent  and  sometimes  powerful  ri^pub- 
lics ,  superior  in  fame  and  in  greatness  to 
their  ancestors,  the  Ligurians,  the  Etrurians, 


lice-7-Qnac  profecio  (  dicta  et  facta  preclara  an- 
tiquitu*  )  nutqu^ra  plura  ,  major.aque,  quam  in 
noitrae  oiritatis  monimentis  reperieatur.Aa  for- 
lUndinem  ,  fi<}em  ,  justitiam,  coDtlaeniiata,  fru- 
galitalem,  conlempium  doloris  ac  mortis  ,  me- 
lius alii  doccbunt,  quam  Fabricii,  Curii,  Reguli , 
Decti,  Mutii,  aliique  ioDuraerabiles  ?  Qaanlnm 
enim  Graecf  praecepus  valent  tantum  Roman! 
(qnodeit  majui)  exemplis. — Quintil.  Lib.xit. 

We  admire  in  the  Romans  not  their  ambi- 
tion ,.  bat  the  virtues  thai  accompanied  it;  and 
■we  praise  not  their  success, but  ihegodliie  qna^ 
lilies  that  preceded  and  insured  it. 
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the  SamnUes  ,  etc.  and  equal  to  Thebes  ,  to 
Athens,  and  to  Lacedaemoa.  Like  these  state? 
they  WEre  engaged  in  perpetnal  warfitrej  but 
their  mutual  hostilities  in  both  cases  seem 
to  have  contributed  more  to  their  advantage 
than  to  their  prejudice  ,  by  exciting  a  spirit 
«f  emulation  ,  enterprize  ,  and  patriotism  ,' 
with  all  the  military  and  manly  virtues. 

I  have  elsewhere  hinted  at  the  flourishing 
state  of  these  commonwealths:  but  were  I  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  them  and  the 
Greek  states,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove ,  that  in  political  institutions  ,  wise' 
councils  J  bold  enterprize  ,  riclies  and  dura- 
tion, the  advantage  is  generally  on  their  side: 
I  may  add ,  that  their  history  is  as  eventtiil 
and  as  instructive  ,  less  sullied  with  crime  , 
if  not  more  abundant  in  virtue.  The  history 
of  Thebes  is  short;  its  sun  rose  and  set  with 
its  hero  Epaminondas ;  and  all  the  glories, 
all  the  achievements  of  Greece,  are  compris- 
ed in  the  records  of  Athens  and  of  Lacedae- 
mon.  Yet,  can  the  annals  of  these  cities,  can 
their  petty  wars  in  Greece  and  in  Siciily,  can 
even  that  splendid  struggle  with  the  Persian 
monarch  be  compared  to  the  histories  of  Ge- 
noa and  of  Venice  ;  to  their  bold  contests 
with  German,  French,  Spanish  invaders  at 
home ;  and  abroad  to  their  glorious  feiats  of 
arms  against  the  accumulated  power  of  the 
mighty  Siiltan  ?  The  enterprises  of  Lacedae- 
mon  and  of  Athens  were  confined  to  their 
own  narrow  seas  and  to  the  bordering  coasts, 
aud   never  .  extended  beyond  Sicily  then    a 
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Grecian  island.  Tlie  fleets  of  Genoa  and  of 
Venice  swept  the  whole  Mediterranean,  car- 
ried devastation  and  terror  over  alt  the  shores 
of  Africa  and  of  Asia  Minor ,  and  more- 
than  once  bore  defiance  and  hostility  into 
the  port  of  Constantinople.  If,  therefore,  we 
praiiie  the  ancient  Greeks  we  cannot  in 
joslire  refuse  a  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
modern  Italians ;  the  same  virtues  that  plead 
in  favor  of  the  former,  demand  for  the  latter 
aome  share  of  our  esteem  and  admiration. 
We  may  carry  the  parrallel  still  farther  and 
observe,  that  in  the  Italian  as  in  the  Greek 
republics ,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  cul- 
tivated with  enthusiasm  ;  and  that  poetry  , 
history ,  and  grammar ,  architecture  ,  paint- 
ing ,  and  sculpture  ,  kept  pace  with  the 
glory  and  the  resources  of  each  State,  and 
were  employed  at  home  to  immortalize  the 
achievements  performed  by  its  heroes  abroad. 
Here  indeed  the  first  praise  belongs  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  inventors  ;  but  surely  no 
small  honor  and  acknowledgment  are  due 
to  those  who  restored  and  perhaps  improv- 
ed these  noble  pursuits*.    So  far   at  least. 


* £(;regi39  arles  ostenderit  >  c«lo  i 

Grecia  ,  Iradiderit  Latio  preclara  reperia  ; 
Dum  poll,   in   mefius   aliunde  accepta  ,    1  allni 
Omnia  reiulerJni  ,  dum  loDge  maxima  Itoma 
Dl  belli  stndiis  .  ita  diclis  artibus  ,  omnet 
Quod    lol    cumqite    videt    mrrarum  ,     afl(«iverit 
ui*o«.,      -  ^ida  dt  Art.  Poet. 
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■we  see  jio  reason  for  reproaching  the  people 
of   Italy    with    de^eaeracy. 

This  state  of  polity,  so  much  resembling 
ancient  Greece,  has  underj^one  a  grent  change, 
it  is  true,  during  the  two  or  three  last  cea- 
turies.  Several  of  the  lesser  republics  have 
lost  their  independence  and  been  annexed 
to  the  greater ;  Florence  has .  been  enslav- 
ed to  its  Dukes  ;  Pisa  and  Siena  have 
shared  ibe  fate  of  Florence  ;  and  other  re- 
volutions have  taken  place  equally  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  liberty.  Yet  the  two  great 
republics  still  survived  ,  and  continued  to 
display  jnuch  of  their  ancient  energy  even 
so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Besides,  the  various  changes  alluded  to  were 
internal  ,  and  while  they  transferred  power  , 
riches,  and  population  from  one  city  to  ano- 
ther ,  in  no  wise  affected  the  external  lustre 
and  independence  of  the  country.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  may  believe  a  judicious  his- 
torian*, whom  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
quote  in  these  observations ,  Home  herself 
never  beheld  more  splendid  days  since  the 
extinction  of  her  empire ,  than  during  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  nor  liad  Italy,  from  the 
same  era  ,  been  more  free  from  barbarian 
influence  ,  ever  enjoyed  more  tianquillity  at 
home ,  or  been  more  respected  ibroad  .  than 
during  the  years  that  preceded  the  French 
Revolution. 
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According  to  this  representation  ,  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  qaes' 
tlOD  ,  we  discover  nothing  in  the  historj  of 
the  modern  Italians  that  must  necessarily  de- 
grade ther  public  character  ,  or  entirely  ef- 
face the  remembrance  of  the  virtues  which 
made  the  nation  great  and  illustrious  duriiig 
80  many  ages.  The  French  Revolution «  it 
must  he  owned,  darkened  the  bright  pros- 
pects at  Italy  ,  and  indeed  clouded  the 
whole  horizon  of  Europej^^ut  whatever  its 
local  ravages  may  have  been,  I  do  not  see 
that    its    general    effects    have    produced*  a 

f;reater  change  in  the  character  of  the  Ita- 
ians  than  in  that  of  the  Spaniards  ,  of  the 
Dutch  ,  of  the  Swiss  ,  and  of  the  Ger- 
mans ,  all  of  whom  lie  equally  within  the 
range  of  its  devastation.  At  all  events,  the 
fiill  extent  of  its  mischief,  if  Providence 
deigns  to  allow  it  a  longer  duration,  will 
be  known  only  to  onr  posterity ;  till  the 
present  moment ,  horror  and  detestation  are 
the  only  seutiments  it .  has  excited  in  the 
minds  of  its  victims, 

So  far  I  have  endeavored  to  shew  ,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  Italy 
which  can  justi^  the  reproaches  made  to 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  by  eertain 
inconsiderate  or  prejudiced  authors.  I  will 
now  proceed  to  particulars,  and  take  into 
consideration  some  of  the  many  vices  im- 
puted to  them.  But  first  I  must  observe , 
that  few  travellers  have  had  either  the  lei- 
sure or  the  inclination,  and  still  fewer  the 
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mformation  and  the  opportunities,  necessary 
to  fotm  a  jtut  estimate  of  the  Italian  cha* 
raeler.  Man)'  drive  through  the  oouatry  with 
the  rapidity  of  couriers ,  content  themselves 
with  a  hasty  inspertioD  of  what  they  term 
its  curiosities;  coniine  their  convcrsatiga  to. 
the  innkeepers  and  the  Ciceroni;  visit  the 
Opera-house,  perhaps  iati'idlue  with  an  ac- 
tress; then  return  home,  and  write  a  Tour 
Uirough  Italy,  Others  ,  with  more  infor- 
mation und  better  taste  ,  find  that  the  nn- 
cient  monuments  and  classic  scenery  of  the 
country ,  the  pemsal  of  the  Roman  authors 
on  the  spot  where  ther  were  inspired , 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  great  artists  ,  furnish  sufficient  oc- 
cupation for  every  hour  ;  these  cannot  pre- 
vail upon  themselves  to  sacrifice  such  re- 
fined enjuyments  to  the  formality  of  visits 
and  to  the  frivolity  of  general  conversation. 
Such  travellers,  without  doubt,  derive  much 
improvement  and  much  rational  eatertain- 
ment  from  tiieir  tour ;  but  yet  Lhey  cannot 
be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the 
Italians.  For  this  purpose  are  requisite ,  m 
the  first  place ,  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  country  ,  a  qualification  in 
which  transalpines  in  general  are  very  de- 
ficient; in  the  second  place,  a  familiar  and 
effectual  introduction  into  the  best  bouses  in 
each  city;  and  thirdly,  time  and  resolution 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  to  which  such 
an  introduction  naturallj'  leads .  I  might 
add ,  a  fourth  requisite ,  perhaps  not  less 
VOL.  IV.  14 
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necessary  thaa  the  former ,  I  mean  good 
nature ;  a  virtue  that  does  not  permit  us 
to  condemn  aa  absurd  every  practice  aad 
opiaioD  contrary  to  the  modes  of  thiakiog 
and  of  living  established  in  our  own  country. 
Endowed  with  these  qualities,  a  tra?el)er 
will  indeed  be  a  competent  judge  of  the 
subject ,  and  enabled  to  form  an  opinion 
from  his  own  experivnce  ;  au  opinion 
which  he  wUl  find  very  different  front 
that  generally  enforced  by  ignorant  writers, 
and    adopted   by    inconsiderate   readers. 

He  wUl  experience,  contrary  probably  to. 
bis  expectations,  much  hospitality,  as  tti 
as  hospitality  consists  in  fiimisbins  a  guest 
with  every  accemmodalion .  This  is  so  true, 
that  a  good  letter  of  recommendation  may 
carry  a  traveller  from  bouse  to  house  over 
all  Italy;  a  circumstance  that  accounts  for 
the  indifference  of  the  ions  in  the  lesser 
towns ,  which  are  frequented  solely  by 
foreigners  and  by  the  middling  classes ;  as 
Italians  of  rank  almost  always  lodge,  when 
travelling ,  in  private  houses  .  When  once 
introduced  into  a  bouse,  he  will  find  it 
always  open  to  him,  and  the  more  frequent 
his  visits  ,  the  greater  will  be  his  conside- 
lation,  as  much  assiduity  is  regarded  as  « 
mark  both  of  confidence  and  of  respect  . 
Dinners,  though  not  uncommon  in  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Milan,  are  not  much  in  fesbioD. 
The  Italians  are  very  indifferent  to  the 
pleasures  of  ttte  table;  their  repasts  are  short, 
and  too  hasty  in  their  opinion,  for  conversa-. 
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tion  .  They  devote  the  whole  evenings ,  and 
part  of  the  nif^ht  to  society,  when  tiiey  love 
to  meet  and  enjoy  their  frienda  at  leisure.  la 
this  respect  they  differ  much  from  lis,  and 
indeed  from  most  transalpioes  ;  but  I  know 
not  that  we  have  reason  to  condemn  them .  If 
we  consult  conviviality,  they  look  to  health, 
and  perhaps  to  economy .  On  which  side 
rational  self  enjoyment,  and  even  social 
is  to  be  found ,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine .  Nor ,  if  they  are  biassed  on  this 
occasion  by  economical  motives  do  thejr 
deserve  much  censure ,  Their  taste  for  ex- 
pence  lakes  a  different  direction  .  They 
prefer  Minerva  to  Bacchus ;  and  take  less 
pleasure  in  Regaling  themselves  on  turtle, 
venison ,  Champagne  ,  and  Burgundy,  than 
in  contemplating  pictures,  statues,  marble 
halls    and   pillared    porticos . 

As  for  courage ,  it  is  a  quality  common 
to  the  whole  species :  every  nation  arrt^ates 
it  to  itself,  a  proof  that  it  belbogs  to  all . 
If  any  seem  deficient  iB  it,  the  defi<Tiency 
is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  innate  cowardice, 
but  Lo  iffnorance  of  the  art  of  war ;  to 
want  of  discipline}  to  consciousness  of  the 
.inutility  of  resistance  j  or  to  some  such  in- 
/  cidendal  circumstance  .  Heuce,  nations  most 
inured  to  arms  display-  this  quality  most ; 
and  hence  the  same  army ,  as  well  as  the 
same  individual ,  sometimes  gives  s^irprising 
marks  of  courage  and  of  cowardice  in  the 
same  campaign .  To  accuse  The  Italians  of 
cowardice  is   to  belie  their  whole  history . 
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The  troops  of  the  King  of  Sardioia  were 
distinguished  for  their  valor ,  while  their 
mocarchs  acted  th<  part  of  warriors.  £vea 
in  the  late  invasioo,  the  peasantry  them- 
selves,  in  some  parts  of  the  Neapolitan, 
and  particularly  of  the  Roman  state ,  made 
a  bold  and  generous  though  inefiectual  re- 
sistance .  Not  courage ,  therefore  ,  but  the 
motives  which  call  it  forth,  and  the  means 
which  give  it  effect ,  that  is  discipline , 
hope ,  interest ,  etc.  arc  wanting  to  the 
Italians . 
.  Those  who  reproach  the  Italians  with 
ignorance  must  have  a  very  imperfect 
luiDwIedge  of  that  people,  and  have  con^ 
fined  their  observations  to  the  lowest  po- 
pulace of  great  cities ,  and  to  the  peasants 
of  certain  mountainous  tracts  and  unire- 
quented  provinces .  Such  classes ,  in  all 
countries  ,  not  _  excepting  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  little  means  and  less  in- 
clination to  acquire  knowledge;  they  are 
every-ychere  left  much  to  nature ,  and  con- 
sequently retain  something  of  the  Savage. 
The  peasantry  of  the  north  of  Italy  ,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Fiedmontese  and  Milanese 
territories ,  and  those  of  Tuscany ,  were  , 
previous  to  the  French  invasion,  universally 
taught  to  read  and  write;  they  were  in 
every  respect  as  well  instructed  as  that 
class  ought  to  be ,  and  equal  in  point  of 
information  to  the  peasantry  of  the  most 
flourishing  countries  in  Europe .  Even  in 
tiie    Neapolitan    territory ,    without    doubt  > 
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the  worst  gOTerned  of  all  the  Italian  states, 
I  have  seen  a  shepherd  boy  lying  under 
a  tree  with  a  boolc  in  his  hand ,  his  dog 
at  his  feet,  and  his  goats  browsing  on  the 
rocky  bills  around  him ,  a  scene  more 
delightful  than  any  described  in  classic 
pastoral .  The  middling  classes ,  which  in 
reality  constitute  the  strength  and  give  the 
character  of  a  nation ,  are  generally  very 
well  acquainted  with  every  thing  that 
regards  their  duty,  the  object  of  their 
profession ,  and  their  respective  interests. 
In  writing,  in  the  higher  rales  of  arith- 
metic and  in  geography  ,  they  are  inferior 
to  the  same  classes  in  England ,  but  such 
accomplishments  are  most  valued  because 
most  useful ,  in  commercial  countries  j  es- 
pecially when  national  prosperity  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  navigation,  and  when 
A  spirit  of  adveature  is  very  eeneraUv  prch 
valent  in  the  middling  an^  the  'lower 
classes  .  But,  even  where  the  ordinary  share 
of  information  is  wanting ,  the  denciency 
is  not  80  perceptible  as  in  more  northern 
regions ,  whose  inhabitants  are  naturally 
sImt  and  inattentive  .  The  Italian  is  acute 
and  observing  ,  These  two  qualities  united 
supply  in  some  degree  the  place  of  read- 
ing ,  and  give  his  conversation  more  life , 
more  sense ,  and  more  interest  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  discourse  of  transalpines 
of  much  better   education . 

We    now  come  to    the  higher  class ,  for 
against    them    the    reproach  is   particularly 
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levelled,  and  supposing  the  accusation  weH- 
grounded,  I  might  suggest,  h  few  circum- 
stances in  extenuation .  On  the  CoDtinent 
in  general ,  the  various  goTerameots  are 
purely  monarchical  ,  the  whole  admiais' 
bration  is  confined  to  the  sovereign  and 
his  nimisters,  while  the  body  of  the  nation 
is  excluded  from  all  share  and  influence 
in  the  management  of  its  own  concerns. 
Such  an  exclusion  operates  most  perceptibly 
upon  the  higher  classes ,  whose  natural 
province  such  management  is,  and  by  with- 
orawing  every  stimulus  to  exertion  and 
improvemeat,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  soporific, 
and  lulls  them  unavoidably  into  sloth  and 
ignorance .  In  a  free  country ,  mental  im- 
provement brings  with  it  its  own  reward, 
ofteDtimes  rank  and  fortune ,  and  always 
fame  and  consideration:  it  is  both  necessary 
ftnd  faahiooable  .  and  cannot  be  dispensed 
-with  by  any  individual ,  who  means  to 
attain  or  to  keep  a  place  in  tiie  higher 
orders  of  society .  In  a  despotic  govern- 
ment ,  all  these  motives  are  wantiag .  The 
drudgery  iteoessary  fisr  the  acquisition  of 
informatiooi  is  rewarded  only  by  \he  con- 
sciousness of  intelleotiul  superiority}  an  ad- 
vantage of  little  weight  in  eonatries,  where 
mental  attainments  are  too  much  undervalued 
to  aUract  attention  or  to  excite  envy  . 
Hence  ,  after  having  passed  thrau|[h  the 
ordinary  course  of  college  education ,  or 
loitered  away  a  few  years  vrith  a  private 
tntor,  the    noble   youUi    of  the   Continent, 
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if  not  employed  in  the  army  sink  -into 
domestic  indolence ,  and  fritter  life  away 
in  th«  endless  frivolities-  of  town  society  . 
After  this  general  apology  for  the  igno- 
rance of  the  continental  gentry ,  I  must  s»y 
in  fovor  ef  the  Italians  in  particular,  that 
they  stand  in  less  need  of  it  tban  the  same 
class  in  any  other  country  .  Whether  the 
various  republics  that  lately  flourished  in 
Italy  furnish  th«n  with  awre  inducement* 
to  mental  cultivation;  or  whether  the  na- 
tural affection  to  literature  which  had  never 
been  totally  extinguished  even  in  the  bar- 
barouii  ages  impels  them  spontaneously  ta 
application ,  I  know  not;  but  the  Italian 
nobility  have  always  distinguished  them- 
selves by  cultivating  and  encouraging  the 
•rts  and  the  sciences.  To  prove  this  as- 
sertion ,  which  may  perhaps  surprise  many 
of  my  readers ,  I  need  only  observe,  that 
many  or  rather  most  of  the  lialiaii  SCt- 
demies  ivere  founded  by  gentlemen,  and 
are  still  composed  principally  of  members 
of  that  class .  Such  is  the  Arcadian  aca^ 
demy  at  Home,  such  the  Crusca  at  F/o- 
rence ,  the  Olympic  at  Fieenza  ,  the  Fi- 
aiocrttici  of  Siena  ,  etc.  To  this  proof,  in 
itself  sufficiently  sti-ong,  I  will  add.  that 
the  Italian  nobility  has  produced  mora 
authors  even  in  our  days  than  the  sama 
class  has  ever  yet  done  in  any  country , 
not  excepting  our  own,  where  Ihey  arc  in 
general  the  best  informed  .  Who  has  Hot 
heard  the  names  of  Maffei  ,    Carli  ^    Rexto'' 
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nico,  Salluzti,  Doria,  Filangutrij  Alfieri  ? 
Thejr  iwere  all  of  noble  birth ,  and  have 
certainly  done  credit  to  it,  and  reflected 
a  lustre  upon  their  oi'der  iq<h^  bcilliaot 
and  more  hoaorable  than  the  blaze  of  all 
tbe  coronets  and  att  the  stars  of  Europe 
united .  Many  more  might  be  meotioned » 
but  instead  of  swelling  thes6  pages  with  a 
dry  catalogue  of  names,  I  shall  only  refer 
the  curious  reader  to  the  lists  of  the 
various  academies  ( and  there  is  scarce  a. 
town  in  Italy  without  one  or  more  of  these 
literary  associations )  and  he  will  find  , 
that  they  consist ,  as  I  have  observed ,  of 
nobles  and  clergy  almost  exclusively .  I 
remember  being  present  at  one  of  the 
academical  assemblies  at  Florence ;  it  was 
crowded  with  members ;  several  sonnets 
were  recited ,  asd  some  dissertations  read 
by  their  respective  authors  .  Most  of  the 
auditors  aBd  all  the  authors  were  gentlemen, 
as  t  was  assured  by  the  person  who  bad 
been  so  obliging  as  to  introduce  us  .  More- 
over,  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  sculpture, 
painting  ,  architecture ,  music ,  is  almost 
innate  in  the  Italian  gentry ,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  ancient  Greeks;  now, 
a  taste  so  refined  in  itself,  and  the  result 
of  so  much  observation  and  of  so .  much 
sensibility,  seems  to  presuppose  some,  and 
indeed  no  small,  degree  of  mental  cultivation, 
and  is  scarcely  separable  from  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  two  great  sources  of  in^ 
formation  antiquities    and  history . 
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We  will  Qow  pass  to  an  accusatloD  of 
a  more  serious  nature ,  and  consider  the 
state  of  morality  in  Italy,  as  far  as  it  re- 
gards the  intercourse  between  the  sexes : 
ad  here  again  ,  as  I  am  persuaded  that 
mj  representation  will  snrprise  many  of  my 
readers,  I  think,  it  necessary  to  make  some 
previoiM  remarks  .  la  the  first  place ,  the 
morality  of  nations  is  merely  comparative. 
In  all,  there  is  too  much  vice,  and  though 
in  some  it  may  be  more  glaring  than  in 
others ,  yet  every  one  has  some  favorite 
indulgence  very  pardonable  in  their  own 
eyes ,  but  very  offensive  to  strangers .  In 
the  next  place ,  sensuality  ,  in  some  shape 
or  other  ,  seems  the  predominant  vice  of 
the  species ,  and  though  perhaps  the  most 
degrading  propensity  of  nature ,  it  displays 
its  povrer  in  every  climate ,  at  the  expence 
of  one  or  other  of  the  contrary  virtues  ■  la 
the  northern  regions  it  has  long  reigned 
under  the  form  of  intemperance .  In  the 
southern  climates,  it  has  at  all  times  do- 
mineered in  the  shape  of '  lust.  Hence, 
when  the  soft  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Greece  and  Asia ,  first  beheld  the  grim, 
savages  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus,  they 
were  as  much  surprised  at  their  chastity 
as  terrified  by  their  fierceness ,  and  while 
they  daily  witnessed  the  convivial  excesses 
of  their  conquerors  they  were  astonished 
to  see  them  turn  away  with  indifference 
from  more  genial  and  more  alluring  en- 
joyments. 

•  ,4 
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But  the  manners  of  these  uatirnis  have 
nndergone  no  small  alteration  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  .  The  arts ,  the 
sriences  and  the  civiUzatiDD  of  the  south 
have  visited  e*en  the  [Ktlar  regions ,  and 
softened  the  rugged  hearts  of  their  half 
frozen  inhabitants .  The  Loves  and  Sports 
accompanied  the  muses  in  their  northern 
emigration:  Venus  now  shares  the  sway 
with  Bacehus,  and  Pleasure  io  all  its  forms 
wantons  even  in  the  lap  of  eternal  winter. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  north  have  therefore 
liltie  with  which  to  reproach  thosA  of  the 
south ,  at  present,  especially  as  in  adopt- 
ing the  vices  of  milder  climates  they  still 
retain  their  native  intemperance ;  «  vicer  a» 
foul  in  itself  and  as  destructive  in  its  con- 
sequences as  any  that  has  ever  yet  enslaved 
the  human'  mind  .  I  would  infer  f^ocn 
this  observation  that  it  is  unfair  to  censure 
the  Italians  for  excesses  common  to  them 
and  to  other  nations ,  and  to  istigmatize 
tiiem  witii  vices  which  are,  I  fear,  rather 
the  madness  of  the  species  in  general  than 
the  characteristic  depravity  of  any  particular 
U'ibe. 

'  It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that  in  many 
of  the  great  towns  in  Italy  due  respect  is 
not  paid  to  the  matrimonial  contract,  and 
that  a  freedom  of'  intercourse  is  encouraged 
contrary  to  the  very  nature  and  essence  of 
that  sacred  iustitatioii.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
palliate  ,  even  in  the  slightest  degree  ,  so 
enormous  a  disorder ,    which    by    poisoning 
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domestic  confidence  »nd  defeating  the  poiv 
poses  of  naplial  union,  infects  the  very  source 
of  the  happiness  and  even  of  the  existence  of 
mankiad.  A  crime  that  thus  runs  in  direct  op~ 
position  to  the  benevolant  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, and',  violates  one  of  his  most  holy  in- 
stitutions, merits  uiiquslilied  detestation,  and- 
cries  to  heaven  itself  for  vengeance.  But  I 
ntust  observe,  that  this  most  cnniinal  inter- 
course is,  I  fear,  by  no  ^ncans  peculiar  to  Italy, 
and  even  in  Italy  not  so  general  as  is  conr- 
monly  represented.  Tfie  example  of  the  higher 
class,  and  of  those  who  immediately  adminis- 
ter to  their  amusemeatt,  such  as  comedians  ^ 
singers,  actors,  actresses,  etc.  is  the  only  one 
known  or  attended  to  by  many  travello's,  and 
that  even,  not  always  very  perfectly;  general 
conclusions  are  too  easily  drawn  from  a  few 
instances;  and  appearances,  scimdalous  to  us, 
because  contrary  to  our  established  customs, 
are  sometiines  too  easily  converted  into  proo&. 
Of  this,  latter  kind  is  Cidsheum  or  the  well 
-known  practice  which  authorizes  ladies  to 
employ  an  attendant  fi'iend  as  their  protector 
in  public  I  and  their  confidant  in  private  , 
who  as  be  performs  the  duties  of  the  hus- 
band generally  ,  is  supposed  sometimes  to 
usarp  his  privileges.  This  practice  is  absurd, 
effeminate  ,  contrary  to  the  delicacy  of  one 
sex  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  other  ,  and 
therefore  always  reprehensible;  and  yet  it  is 
-not  always  criminal.  On  the  contrary,  some- 
times the  Cicisbeo  is  a  friend  or  a  near  re- 
lation ,    wbo   acts.  «&    the    guardian    of  the 
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honor  of  the  husband  ,  and  bj  his  constant 
aod  watchful  attendance  ia  a  pledge  and  a 
security  for  the  ■wife's  fidelity .  There  are 
certain  cities,  and  even  in  the  most  cor- 
rupt cities ,  thefe  are  some  families  where 
the  occupation  of  Cicisbeo  is  coufined  to  this 
confidential  inspection  ,  which  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  never,  it  is  said  ,  abused  for 
the  purposes  of  criminal  indulgence. 

On  the  other  hand  ,•  iu  certain  other  great 
towns  ,  the  Cicisbeo  enjoys  all  the  rights  of 
a  Imsband  without  exception  ,  and  while  he 
-enjoys  the  wife,  perhaps  of  his  friend ,  re- 
signs his  own  spouse  ,  in  his  turn  ,  to  the 
embraces  of  another  person.  How  such  a 
most  profligate  exchange  of  wickedness,  such 
a  detestable  commerce  of  debauchery ,  could 
liave  crept  into  a  Christian  country  ,  or  be 
tolerated  even  for  a  moment  in  an  orderly  go~ 
vernment ,  is  inconceivable  ;  but  its  conse- 
quences were  perceptible  in  the  degeneracy 
of  the  higher  classes  at  Venice  and  Naples  , 
and  the  &1I  of  these  States  majr  be  consider- 
ed ,  without  presumption ,  as  in  part  ,  the 
consequence  and  the  punishmentr  of  that  de- 
generacy. 

'  Some  writers  have  attributed  the  preva- 
lence of  this  practice  always  indecent ,  and 
too  oilen  criminal ,  to  the  manner  in  which 
matrimonial  connexions  are  formed  in  Italy, 
where  ,  in  general ,  motives  of  interest  are 
alone  considered  ,  and  the  choice,  the  affec- 
tion, and  even  the  liberty  of  the -parties  are 
disregarded.     In    matrimonial    arrangements 
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between  persons  of  raok  ,  reasons  of  state  , 
of  policy  ,  of  influence  ,  and  even  of  conve- 
nience ,  are  too  often  allo-wed  to  preponde- 
rate in  most  countries,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  domestic  happiness,  and  consequent- 
ly of  public  morality.  When  in  such  con- 
tracts as  have  freedom  and  affection  for 
their  basis  ,  innocent  partialities  are  thwart- 
ed and  the  most  delicate  feelings  of  the  bu" 
man  bosom  are  wounded.  Nature  vcill  rebel, 
and ,  even  at  the  expense  of  conscience,  seek 
for  comfort  in  connexions  more  congenial  to 
its  propensities.  In  such  cases  we  must  pity , 
and  may  almost  excuse  ,  the  individual  ,  but 
cannot  too  severely  reprobate  a  practice  that 
leads  so  directly  to  vice  and  to  misery.  That 
this 'most  mischievous  mode  of  contracting 
marriages  is  common  in  Italy,  is,  I  believe, 
too  true  :  but  whether  more  common  than 
iu  other  parts  of  the  continent  I  cannot  take 
upon  myself  to  determine.  At  all  events ,  its 
evil  eSects  are  visible ,  and  call  aloud  for 
reformation. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  thnt  tlie  dis- 
orders of  which  I  am  now  speaking ,  are 
confined  to  great  cities  and  to  the  higher 
orders,  who  form  a  small  (  and  fortunately 
a  small,  because  too  frequently  a  very  vi- 
cious )  part  of  the  population  of  a  country. 
The  middling  classes  and  the  peasantry,  the 
strength  and  the  pride  of  a  nation,  are  in 
Italy  as  chaste  as  persons  of  the  same  de- 
srription  in  any,  and  more  chaste  than  tbej 
are  in  most  countries.  Of  the  truth  of  thiiS 
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assertion  few  of  our  travellers  are  competent 
judges;  acquainted  priticipally  with  the  trades- 
'  jnen  and  populace  of  Veuice  aod  Naples, 
the  two  most  corrupted  capitals  in  Italy,  they 
draw  from  them  the  character  of  the  whole 
nation;  while  the  toiddling  classes  of  Rome 
9nd  Florence ,  and  a\\  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cotintr;  are  unnoticed ,  and  generally  un- 
known. Yet,  those  who  have  ranged  through 
the  peopled  villages  bf  the  Alantuan,  Pa- 
duan,  Milanese,  and  Piedmontese  territories; 
those  who  have  penetrated  the  recesses  of 
the  Apennines,  the  Sabine,  Umhrian^  and 
Samnite  mountains,  will  join  the  author  in 
paying  a  just  trilmte  to  the  innocence,  to  the 
simplicity,  to  the  golden  manners  of  these 
happy  rustics.  To  ttkese  regions  and  to  their 
inhabitants  we  may  still  with  strict  proprie- 
ty, apply  the  verses  of  Virgil,  — 

Illic  saltus  et  lustra  fcrarum 
Et  patient  iiperum,  parvoguc  ajsueta  jaVentm 
Sacra  Denm,  Sanctiqiie  Patfes  : 
Casta  pudicitiam  servat  domus. 

Georg.  ii. 
The  Irath  is,  that  the  country  pastors  watch 
Hnost  carcftiHy  over  the  morals  of  their  flocks, 
Jtnd  caution  both  sexes  at  a  very  early  period 
against  the  dangers  and  the  coasequ^ices  of 
debauchery. 

The  mention  of  the  Italian  peasantry  na- 
toraillj  reminds  roe  of  th*ir  industry ;  a^  Tirlne 
■which  may  be  traced  over  every  plain,  and 
discovered  on  almost  every  mountain,  from 
tfae  J,lps   to  the   Straits  of  Mesama .    The 
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fettility  of  the  plains  of  Milan  is  proverbiat> 
but  its  exuberance  is  not  more  owing  to  na- 
ture, than  to  the  skill,  the  perseverance,  and 
the  exertions  of  the  cultivator.  Hence  where 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  seems  ter  fail,  the  in^ 
dustry  of  the  laborer  still  continues,  and  co- 
vers with  vines  and  olive  trees,  the  sides  of 
Monte  &elice,  near  Padua,  and  of  the  Su- 
perga  near  Turin ,  two  mountains  naturally 
as  barren  as  Hehellyn  or  Penmanmaur.  The 
beauty  and  cultivation  of  the  plains,  which 
extend  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines^ 
are  too  well  known  to  be  either  praised  or 
described  ;  and  he  who  has  traversed  them 
will  not  be  surprised  that  a  Greek  Emperor 
(  Michael  Patealogus  )  should  have  supposed 
them  in  his  admiration,  to  be  the  purlieus  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise.  But  Italian  industry  is 
not  confined  to  these  regions  of  fertility.  From 
Bologna  to  Loreto,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles ,  it  has  covered  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  with  rich  harvests,  and  shaded 
the  brows  of  ihe .Apennines  with  verdure 
and  foliage.  It  also  displays  its  labors  to  the 
best  advantage ,  and  every  where  shews  in 
fences,   canals  to   water  the  fields,*  plantar 


,  This  practice  of  irrigattooi  lo  verjr  commoa 
both  in  aacieDt  aod  modern  Italy ,  anit  contti- 
buliiig  so  very  materially  to  tke  progevsa  oi  «». 
gelation  ,  i>  turueil  int»  a  beauiiftil  fueim  hf 
Virgil. 
Et  cum  exttjtus  ager  morientibus  aestnat  herbis> 
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tioDs,  etc.  a  neataess  of  tillage  seldom  wit- 
nessed and  never  surpassed  even  id  the  best 
cultivated  countries.  And  not  these  regions 
only,  but  the  defiles  of  Seravalle;  the  love- 
ly vales  of  the  jirao  and  of  the  Clitumnas, 
of  Terni  and  of  Rieti;  the  skirts  of  Fesu- 
vius  so  often  ravaged  and  so  often  restored 
to  cultivation;  the  orchards  that  blow  oo  the 
steeps  of  t^allombrosa ,  and  wave  on  the 
summits  of  Monte  Sumano:  Italy,  all  Italy, 
blooming  as  the  garden  of  God,  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Tuscan,  from  tbe  jilps  to 
the  Ionian  Sea ,  is  a  proof  and  a  monument 
of  the  industiy  and  the  intelligence  o£  its  in- 
habitants. 

»  But  the  Italians  sleep  in  the  middle  oi 
the  day,  and  lie  stretched  out  under  the  porti- 
coes of  the  churches,  or  under  the  shade  of 
the  vine ,  when  they  ought  to  be  working ; 
therefore  they  are  a  lazy ,  sluggish  race.  » 
The  Italians,  like  the  Sicilians  and  the  Greeks, 
follow  the  example  of  their  abcestors  in  this 
respect,  and  only  obey  the  call  of  nature, 
ill  reposing  during  the  sultry  hours,  when 
labor  is  dangerous  and  the  heat  is  intolera> 
ble.  To  compensate  for  this,  suspension,  they 
begin  their  labors  with  tbe  dawn,  and  pro- 
long tbem   till  the  close  of  evening;  so  that 


Ecce  ,  sup«rcilio  clirosi  tramitis  oadain 
Elicit :  ilia  cadens  raKCam  per  devia  murmur 
Saxa  ciet  ,  fcatebdsqae  aieotia  lemperat  arra. 
Geoigic ,  lib.  U 
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Che  Italnu  sleeps  less  and  labors  more  in  the 
fbnr-and-twenty  hours,  than  the  English  pea- 
sant. The  Italians  seem  always  to  have  been 
early  risers,  as  appears  from  many  passages 
ill  Cicero's  and  1110/8  letters ;  and  a  beauti- 
ful picture  of  domestic  life  drawn  by  Virgil, 
will  on  this  occasion  recur  to  the  recollec' 
tion  of  the  reader  *  .  la  all  warm  climates  , 
as  the  cool  of  the  evening  invites  to  amuse- 
ment, so  the  freshness  of  the  morning  seems 
to  call  to  labor  and  exertion;  and  travellers 
would  consult  both  their  health  and  their 
pleasure,  if  th^  would  tAtej  this  call,  and' 
devote  the  sultry  part  of  the  day  to  rest,  and 
the  cool  morning  hours  to  curiosity  and  ap- 
plication.  It  But  (  say  the  enemies  of  Italy, 
and  this  indeed  is  the  strongest  argument 
they  produce  )  is  not  beggary  a  proof  of  in- 
dolence, and  in  what  country  is  a  traveller 
$0  beset  with  beggars  as  in  Italy?  be  is  pur- 
sued in  the  streets,  tormented  at  church,  and 
besieged  by  them  at  home.  Their  importuni- 
ties are  encouraged  by  charily  and  provoked 


•  Inde,  ttbi  prima  quiei  medio  jam  noclit  abnciaa 
Curricula    expulcrat    sonmam :  cum   focBaina  » 

prinum 
Cui  tolerare  colo  vitam  tenaique  Minerva  , 
Impnsitum  ciuerem  et  sopitos  sascitat  igaeit 
Noctem  addeas  operi ,  famulaiqae  ad   iumina 

loDgo 
Exeroet  penso  ;  castnm  ut  servare  cumie 
CoDJugis ,  et  postit  parvos  eifuccre  nntos. 

jEn-  lib.,  viii  407* 
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by  refusal;  in  shorl,  wberfver  you  go,  you 
are  folloived  and  teased  by  a  crowd  of  im- 
pudent actd  oilenliaies  sturdy  vagraats. »  Thi» 
statement,  thutigh  liij^hly  colored ,  is  not  ex- 
aggerated; at  least,  if  confiaed  to  the  soath- 
ern  provinces.  In  extmoatioH,  I  nkust  observe, 
t^at  if  the  example  of  tbc  ancients,  and 
I  pretend  not  to  make  the  modern  Italians 
more  perfect  than  their  ancestors,  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  excuse,  the  moderns  may  plead 
it  in  their  favor.  Juvenal  alone,  not  to  load 
the  page  with  useless  guotabions,  furoishcs  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  numbers  of  mendicants, 
tliat  crowded  Rome  in  his  time,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  point  out  their  statioaa, 
their  gestures,  and  their  perseverance. 

^^      Chocus  a<fuIalor  ,  iJirusque  a  pnnie  satetles 
Dignus  Aricinoi  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes 
Blandaque  devexae  jactaret  ba.siA  rhedae. 
Sat.  iv. 

But  without  relying  upon  antiquity  for  an 
answer  to  this  reproach,  the  reader  must  be 
informed,  that  vagrants  as  numerous  and  as 
troublesome  may  be  seen  in  Fmnce,  in  Spain, 
in  Portugal,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and 
let  me  add,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland;  so 
that  if  beggary  be  a  proof  of  idleness ,  the 
inhabitants  of  all  these  countries  must  sub- 
mit to  the  impiitalion.  Rat,  to  remove  a  charge 
80  insidting  to  t'h'fi  largest  and  most  civi- 
lized portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  we 
need  but  to  remember,  that  In  all  these 
countries  there  is  no  legal  provision   for  the 
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poor,  antj  that  the  needy  and  the  distressed, 
instead  of  deiuaadinf;  relief  from  the  parish , 
are  obliged  to  ask  alms  of  the  public.  Per- 
haps, if  it  were  possible  to  calculate  the 
number  of  those  who  live  upon  eh«rity  in 
Italy  and  in  England,  we  should  find  no 
great  reason  to  triumph  in  the  diSereace. 
Beggary,  without  doubt,  is  sometimes  the  ef- 
fect of  individual,  but  cannot  in  Justice  be 
considered  as  a  proof  of  national ,  idleness, 
since  even  amongst  us,  where  ample  provi- 
sion is  supposed  to  be  made  for  all  eases  of 
distress,  <md  where  mendicanoy  is  so  strictly 
prohibited,  yet  objects  in  real  or  pretended 
misery  so  oilen  meet  the  eye,  and  in  spite  of 
law  and  police,  infest  onr  public  places. 

As  for  the  nakedness  of  children  in  Italy, 
the  want  of  furniture  in  houses  ,  of  alass  iit 
the  windows,  and  many  other  external  marks 
of  misery,  every  traveller  knows  how  falla- 
cious are  such  appearances,  which  are  occa- 
sioned, not  by  the  distress  of  the  people,  bnt 
by  the  mildness  and  the  serenity  of  the  cli- 
mate. To  admit  as  much  air  as  possible  is 
the  object  in  all  southern  countries;  and  in 
Italy  at  present,  as  well  as  anciently,  the 
people  of  all  classes  delight  in  living  con* 
■lantty  in  the  open  air ;  a  custom  as  salu- 
brious as  it  is  pleasant  in  such  a  genial  tern* 
perature  as  generally  prevails  beyond  thtt 
Alps.  Hence  the  scenes  of  festive  enjoyment 
and  of  private  indulgence  are  generally  re- 
presented as  taking  place  in  the  open  air,  as 
ia  the  Georgics. 
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Ipifl  dies  agitat  feiioi :  fasnaque  per  herbam  , 
Igni*  nbi  in  uedio,  ct  socii  cratera  eoronanl. 

And  in  Horace^ 

Car  noD  >ub  alta  vel  plauns ,  vel  baa 

Piau  jacentei  ,  sic  tetneie  ,  et  rosa 
Canos  Ddorati  capillos 
Dum  licet,  Assjriaque  nardo 
Potatnag  uucti  ? 

Carm^  Tib.  ij.  xi. 

Heone  Cicero,  aa  Plato  before  him,  repre- 
sents most  nf  his  dialogaes  as  taking  place 
in  some  rural  scene,  as  the  second  De  Le- 
gibus,  in  an  island  formed  by  the  Fibrenus; 
the  first,  De  Oratore,  under  a  plane  tree,  etc. 
all  scenes  as  favorable  to  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  as  they  are  conducive  to  the  health  of 
the  body. 

'  After  all,  a  foreigner  who  has  visited  some 
of  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and  tra- 
versed Sie  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom ,  may  ask  with  surprise , 
what  right  we  have  to  reproach  other  na- 
tions with  their  poverty  and  misery,  when 
under  our  own  eyes,  are  exhibited  instances 
of  nakedness ,  filth  ,  and  distress ,  exceeding 
alt  that  has  hitherto  been  related  of  Italy , 
of  France ,  or  of  any  country  under  hea- 
ven, excepting  perhaps  some  of  the  Pru». 
sian  territories.  Quotti  in  nos  legem  saacimxs 
iniquam ! 

■  we  shall  now  proceed  to  another  charge, 
a  The  Italians  are  vindictive  and  cruel,  and 
too    much  in   the  habits  of   sacrificing   hu-v 
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man  life  to  vengeaaoe  and  passiob.x  It  would 
almost  be  a  pity  to  refute  tbis  charge,  the 
supposed  certainly  of  which  has  furoished 
our  late  novelists,  particularly  those  of  the 
fair  sex ,  with  so  much  and  such  excel- 
lent matter  for  description  j  duDgeoos  aod 
assassins,  carcases  aad  spectres.  But,  vete- 
res  av'uu  tihi  de  pulmone  revella .  We  must 
leave  these  stories  to  nurses ,  and  to  babies , 
of  whatever  age  jJXey  may  be,  whether  iu  or 
out  of  the  nursery.  The  Italian  is  neither 
vindictive  nor  cranj  he  is  hasty  and  passio- 
nate. His  temper,  like  his  climate,  habitually 
fay  aad  serene,  is  sometimes  agitated  by 
tack  and  tremendous  storms ,  and  these 
storms,  though  transient,  often  produce  most 
lamentable  catastrophes  .  An  unexpected  in- 
sult, a  hasty  word,  occasions  a  quarrel;  both 
parties  lose  their  temper;  daggers  are  drawn, 
and  a  mortal  blow  is  given;  the  whole  trans- 
action is  over  so  soon,  that  the  by-standers 
have  scarce  time  to  notice ,  much  less  to 
prevent  it.  *  The  deed  is  considered-,  not  as 


■  The  ambor ,  with  oaeof  his  youDg  compa- 
nioQs  ,  happened  to  be  present  >t  a  quarreli 
which  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  very  tragic 
manner.  Walking  early  in  the  morning  ia  the 
airects  ef  ArUium  ,  be  saw  a  man  and  a  boy 
disputing  ;  the  man  was  middle  aged  and  of  a 
mild  benevolent  countenaor.e,  the  boy  stoat  and 
impudent:  after  some  words,  ibe  man  seited  the. 
boy  by  tbe  collar  ,  the  boy  struggled,  and  find- 
ing that  to  DO  purpose,  had  recourse  to  blows; 
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the  effect  of  dellberale  malice  but  of  an  in* 
voluntary  and  irresistible  impulse ;  and  the 
perpetrator,  generally  repentant  and  horror- 
struck  at  his  own  madness,  is  pitied  and  al- 
lowed to  fly  to  some  forest  or  fastness.  Such 
is  the  cruelty  of  the  Italians  ,  and  such  tfae 
assassination  too  common  in  some  great  towns, 
yet  not  near  so  common  as  has  often  been 
represented.  It  is  the  effect,  not  of  a  san- 
guinary, but  of  a  fiery  temper  j  it  was  preva- 
lent at  all  times  in  southern  countries,  and 
might  be  checked  by  the  severity  and  »cti> 
vity  of  good  government.  But  of  the  two 
governments  under  which  this  atrocity  is  the 
most  destructive,  the  one  is  too  indulgent 
and  the  other  too  indolent ;  and  while  the 
papal  magistrate  forgives ,  and  the  Neapoli- 
tan neglects  the  criminal ,  they  both  even- 
tually  encourage  and   propagate    the   crime. 


(he  old  man  bore  several  strokes  with  tolerable 
patience ,  when  ,  all  on  a  tudijen  ,  fail  color 
cbaoged  to  a  livid- pale,  hii  eyt:s  spurlled,  and 
every  feature  of  his  face  became  absolutely  de- 
moniac. He  field  tbe  boy't  tbroat  with  hit  left 
band  ,  took  hi*  knife  out  of  his  pocket  with  hij 
right  ,  and  applied  it  to  hi*  teeth  to  open  it; 
tbe  boy  seemed  sensible  of  his  fate ,  loit  al) 
power  of  resistaace,  and  was  sinking  to  ibe 
ground  wilh  fear  .  We  immediately  stepped 
in  and  seized  the  man's  arm,  we  took  the  knile 
out  of  his  hand,  and  rescued  the  boy:  the  man 
madp  no  reslitanee,  and  seemed  for  some  minBtei 
totally  insensible  of  what  was  passing. 
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Tet  the  remedy  is  easy  and  obvious .  A 
prohibitioD,  under  the  severest  penally,  to 
carry  arms  of  any  description.  This  remedy 
has  been  applied  with  full  success  by  the 
TreacU,  while  masters  of  tlie  south  ;  and  by 
Austrians ,  while  in  possession  of  the  north 
of  Italy. 

But,  in  justice  to  the  Italians,  et-ery  im- 
partial traveller  must  acknowledge ,  that 
murder  ,  that  is  deliberate  assassination,  ia 
vcy  uncommon  among  them ;  that  they 
are  very  seldom  prompted  to  it  by  jealou- 
sy, of  which  they  are  by  no  means  so  sus- 
ceptible as  some  writers  -would  persuade  us 
and  scarcely  ever  tempted  lo  it  by  that  vile, 
hellish  lov«  of  money,  which,  iu  France  and 
ia  England  impels  so  many  miscreants,  after 
a  cool  calculation  of  possible  profit,  to  im- 
brue their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fel- 
low creatures.  Even  robbers  are  rarely  met 
with  at  present;  like  the  ghosts  that  swim 
in  the  air  during;  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  they  are  often  talked  of ,  but  never 
seen;  and  a  traveller,  exceptmg  in  time 
of  invasion,  war,  or  civic  dissensions,  may 
pass  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  tra- 
.  verse  the  dreary  Campagna,  and  the  un- 
inhabited Paludi,  by  day  or  by  night,  with- 
out alarm  or  molestation.  I  do  not  expect 
to  hear  the  bloody  scenes  that  stain  the 
annals  of  Florence,  Genoa,  or  Venice,  quoted 
as  proofs  of  national  cruelty.  Such  scenes 
disgrared  ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  stain 
the  pages    of  Dutch    and  German,    of  Spa- 
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nish  and  Portugese  history;  aad  have  been 
renewed  in  the  French  Revolution,  with  a 
profusion  of  blood,  a  refineiaent  in  cruelty, 
and  an  eaormity  of  guilt  unparalleled  ia 
the  records  of  the  Universe.  Rut  these  crimes 
ibeloDg ,  not  to  the  nation ,  bat  to  the 
species.  Tlie  earth,  under  all  its  climates, 
has  too  often  drunk  the  blood  of  man  shed 
by  his  l»^ther,  and  while  it  cries  to  hea- 
ven for  vengeance,  proves,  in  spite  of  phi- 
losophisni,  that  man,  when  left  to  the  work- 
ings of  his  own  corrupted  heart,  becomes 
the  most  cruel  of  savages ,  the  foulest  of 
monsters.  We  may  conclude,  that  neither 
the  history  nor  the  manners  of  Italy  present 
more  frequent  or  more  aggravated  features 
of  cruelty  than  those  of  any  other  nation; 
and  that  all  accusations  against  them  on 
this  head,  are  the  etfustons  of  hasty  prqn- 
dice  and  of  superficial  observation. 

Thus,  I  have  now  reviewed,  and,  I  con- 
ceive, refuted  the  principal  charges  against 
this  celebrated  people.  The  lesser  imputa* 
tjons,  though  sung  by  poets,  repeated  by 
novelists ,  and  copied  again  and  again  by 
ephemeral  tourists,  may  be  passed  over  in 
silent  contempt,  as  unworthy  the  notice  of 
the  reader  and  the  traveller .  He  who,  from 
the  knavery  of  the  innkeepers ,  reasons 
against  the  honesty  of  a  nation,  or  judges  of 
its  character  from  the  accomplishments  of  a 
few  wandering  artists,  may  indeed  imagine 
that  Italy  is  peo[Jed  with  rogues  and  swin- 
dlers, and  produces  nothing  but  dancers  and 
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buffooDs,  singers  and  fiddlers.  But,  upon  the 
same  pnnciples  he^uust  conclude,  that  the 
French  nation  is  entirely  composed  of  cooks 
and  hair-dressersj  and  that  £neland  hers^, 
even  England ,  the  mother  of  heroes ,  of 
patriots,  of  stalesmen,  has  furnished  Europe 
-with  nothing  more  than  grooms  and  jockies, 
cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers. 

What  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  real 
character,  of  the  modern  Italians?  It  will 
net,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  ascertain  it, 
when  we  consider  the  part  which  (be  mo- 
dern Italians  have  acted  in  history,  and 
compare  it  with  the  part  which  their  an- 
cestors performed.  The  latter  were  a  bold 
and  free  people.  Thetr  love  of  liberty  sfaew- 
ed  itself  ia  tiie  various  commonwealths  that 
rose  up  iu  every  part  of  j4usonia,  and  at 
length  il  settled  and  blaeed  for  ages  in  the 
Homan  Republic .  The  former  have  given 
the  same  proofs  of  the  same  spirit .  They 
have  covered  the  face  of  the  same  coun- 
try with  free  States,  and  at  length  b^eldj 
with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  jealousy,  the 
grand  republic  of  Venice,  the  daughter  and 
almost  the  rival  of  Rome ,  stand  forward 
the  bulwark  and  the  glory  of  Italy.  The 
ancient  Romans,  by  their  arms,  founded  the 
most  extensive,  the  mast  fiourishing,  and 
the  most  splendid  empire,  that  ages  ever 
witnessed  in  thair  flight.  The  modem  Ita- 
lians ,  by  their  wisdom ,  have  acquired  a 
more  permanent,  and  perhaps  a  more  glo- 
rious  dominion  over    the    opinions  of  mau- 
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kind ,  and  still  govern  the  world  by  their 
religioa  and  their  tasta^  by  their  arts  and 
their  sciences.  To  the  ancient  Italians,  we 
owe  the  plainest ,  the  most  majestic  lan- 
guaf^e  ever  spoken  :  to  the  modern,  we  are 
iodebted  for  the  softest  and  sweetest  dia- 
lect, which  human  Hps  ever  uttered.  The 
ancient  Romans  raised  the  Pantheon ;  the 
modern  erected  the  Vatican .  The  former 
boaft  of  the  age  of  Augustus ,  the  latter 
{■lory  in  tUot  of  Leo.  The  former  have  given 
Hs  Virgil,  the  latter  Tasso.  In  which  of 
these  respects  are  the  modern  Italians  un- 
worthy of  their  ancestorif 

Through  the  whole  of  ibeir  history  we 
observe  and  applaud  the  same  tove  of  li- 
berty ,  the  same  unbroken  spirit,  tlie  same 
patriotism,  the  same  perseverance,  the  same 
attachment  to  letters  ^  the  same  detestation 
of  barbarism  and  of  barbarians ;  and  in  short, 
the  same  active,  towering,  and  magnificent 
spirit,  that  so  gloriously  distinguished  the 
Romans.  How  then  can  we  presume  to  tax 
them  with  the  feeble  vices  of  a  degraded 
and  subjugated  tribe?  with  ignorance,  co- 
wardice, and  general  degeneracy?  The  Ita- 
lians, it  is  true,  have  never  been  able  to 
unite  the  slates  of  their  own  country,  in 
order  to  give  it  all  its  force,  and  enable  it 
to  exert  all  its  energies,  as  the  Romans 
did;  still  have  they,  like  ttie  Romans,  suc- 
ceeded in  extending  iheir  conquests  far  and 
wide,  and  imposing  a  new  yoke  on  half 
the   nations   of  the    world .    But    let  it    be 
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remembered ,  that  in  the  first  ns  well  as 
ID  the  last  of  these  projects,  the  Italians 
have  been  opposed  not  bj  their  own  coun- 
trymen only,  but  by  the  Germans,  by  the 
French,  and  by  the  Spaniards,  no  longer 
tnbes  of  wandering,  divided,  undisciplined 
savages,  but  mighty  monarchies,  united  each 
under  one  chie^  and  employing  for  the  at- 
tainment of  its  object,  the  numbers  of  an- 
cient times  directed  by  the  skill  and'  by 
the  eiperieoce  of  modern  days.  With  such 
difficulties  in  opposition  to  their  vast  designs, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
the  Romans  themselves  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  conquest  even  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  still  more,  whether  they  could 
over  have  extended  their  domination  one 
foot  beyond  the  precincts  of  Italy. 

From  these  observations,  1  think,  I  may 
fairly  be  allowed  to  conclude,  that  a  na- 
tion whirh  has  thus,  during  so  many  ages, 
continued  to  act  so  great  and  so  glorious 
a  part  in  the  history  of  mankind,  ihat  has 
thus  distinguished  itself  in  every  branch  of 
human  attainment,  and  excelled  all  other 
people,  not  in  one,  but  m  every  intellec- 
tual accomplishment;  that  such  a  nation 
must  be  endowed  with  the  greatest  talents, 
and  with  the  greatest  virtues  that  have  ever 
ennobled  any  human  society. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  a  why ,  with 
the  same  talents  and  with  the  same  virtues, 
the  Italians  do  not  now  make  (he  same 
figure   in    the  history  of  the  world    as-  th'cir 
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ancestors  ?  Jt  The  answer  appears  to  me  ob- 
vious. To  induce  man  to  vhake  off  his  na- 
tural indolence,  and  to  exert  all  his  ener* 
gies,  either  urgent  pressure,  or  glorioi^  re- 
wards are  necessary.  Now,  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans fought  first  for  their  safety  and  very 
existence ,  and  afterwards  ,  when  imminent 
danger  was  removed  from  their  city,  they 
entered  the  lists  of  fame,  and  combated 
for  the  empire  of  the  World.  In  both  cases, 
all  their  powers  and  all  their  virtues  were 
called  into  action,  either  to  save  their  country 
or  to  crown  it  with  immortal  glory.  The  mo- 
dera  Italian  has  neither  of  these  motives  to 
arouse  his  natural  magnanimity.  Provided  bis 
person,  his  property,  his  city  even  are  safe,  he  is 
ladlflferent  whatever  may  be  the  issues  of  the 
contests  of  which  his  country  is  either  the  ob- 
ject or  the  thealre.  Whetier  the  French  or  Rus- 
sians, the  Germans  or  Spaniards  gain  the  vic- 
tory, the  Italian  is  doomed  still  lo  bear  tbo 
foreign  yoke.  His  inactivity  and  indifference  in 
the  struggle  are  therefore  excuseable,  because 
prudent.  Quid  interest  cui  serviam,  clUellas 
dum  partem  meas  * .  As  for  glory  and  em- 
pire, to  them,  Italy  divided  and  subdivided 
as  she  is,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  .polittcxL 
palsy  by  the  intrigues  or  the  preponderat- 
ing power  of  her  transalpine  encniies ,  to 
them  Italy  can  have  no  pretension.  But,  if 
some  bappy    combination    of  events   should 
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deliver  bet-  from  foreign  iofluenoe  and  uoite 
her  many  states  once  more  under  one  head, 
or  at  least  in  one  common  cause ,  the  cause 
of  independence  and  of  liberty,  then  Europe 
might  confidently  expect  to  see  the  spirit  and 
the  glory  of  Home  again  revive,  and  the  valor 
and  perseverance  which  subdued  the  GauU 
and  routed  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  again 
displayed  in  chastising  the  insolence  of  the 
French,  and  in  chedcing  the  incursions  of 
the  Germans .  She  would  rise  even  higher, 
and  assuming  the  character,  which  her  situa- 
tion, her  fertility,  and  her  population  na- 
turally give  her,  of  umpire  of  the  south , 
she  might  unite  with  Great  Britain  the  rival 
and  the  enemy  of  France ,  in  restoring  and 
in  supporting  that  equilibrium  of  power  so 
essential  to  the  freedom  and  to  the  happiness  . 
of  Europe. 

But,  whether  Italy  be  destined  to  re-assume 
her  honors,  and  to  enjoy  once  more  an 
age  of  glory  and  of  empire ;  or  whether  she 
has  exhausted  her  portion  of  felicity ,  and  is 
doomed  to  a  state  of  hopeless  bondage  and 
dependence,  it  is  not  for  man  to  discover. 
In  the  mean  time ,  deprived  of  that  sceptre 
of  empire ,  which  Heaven  once  entrusted  to 
her  hand  to  humble  the  pride  of  tyrants  and 
to  protect  oppressed  nations ,  to  portion  out 
kingdoms  and  provinces ,  and  to  sway  at 
pleasure  the  dominion  of  the  Universe ,  she 
has  assumed  the  milder  but  more  useful 
sovereignty  of  the  intellectual  world,  and 
reigns  tbc  acknowledged  queen  of  poetry  and 
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of  music,  of  patQting  and  of  architecture; 
the  parent  of  all  the  sciences  that  enlighten, 
d£  all  the  arts  that  embellish  human  life  *. 


■  Vida  ,  when  speaking  of  ihii  mental  supe- 
riorilj,  bursli  into  tbe  following  straini  of  poe- 
iTj  and  patriotism  triilj  Virgilian.  Though  we 
canaot ,  perhaps ,  partake  the  wish ,  yet  we 
tnuj  enjoy  the  beauiy  of  the  verse  and  the 
purity  of   the  language. 

Dii,  Homae  Indigetesl  Troiae  tuqae  anctor  Apollo, 
Uade  genus  noslrum  coeli  se  tollit  ad  asira  , 
IFaac  sallem  auferri  laudem  prohibite  Latinis. 
Ai-tibus  emineat  semper  ,  studiisque  Miuerrae  , 
It^ia ,  et  gentcs  doceat  pulchernoia  &om&t 
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CONCLUSION. 


X  HE  Author  has  now  not  only  closed  hii 
Italian  Tour ,  bnt  t«riniiiated  the  reflections 
which  it  oaturallj  suggests  ,  and  he  flatters 
himself  that  in  his  progress  through  the 
country,  he  has  fiilfitlea  the  engagement 
which  he  entered  into  in  the  preface  ,  and 
taken  the  ancieats  for  his  guides.  In  fact , 
however  he  may  have  heen  smitten  with  the 
face  of  nature,  or  delighted  with  the  works 
of  art ,  he  has  seldom  f^Ied  to  inform  the 
reader  how  the  writers  of  antiquity  have  de- 
scribed the  former  ,  and  what  monuments 
remain  or  are  recorded ,  that  may  enter  into 
competition  with  the  latter.  From  this  double 
comparison,  which  pervades  the  whole  work, 
and  was  indeed  in  the  Author's  mind  one 
of  its  principal  objects ,  he  thinks  he  may 
draw  the  following  inferences,  all  three  very 
favorable  to  modern  Italy. 

In  the  first  place ,  that  the  scenery  and 
the  natural  beauties  of  that  country  are  nearly 
the  same  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  Ihe 
Romans.  In  the  second  place  ,  thai  the  lan- 
guage ,  manners  ,  modes  of  living  ,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  modern  ,  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  ancient  Italians:  and  thirdly, 
that  Italy  was  in  general  »s  prosperous  dur- 
ing the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
French  revolution  ,  as  it  has  ever  perhaps 
been  at  any  period  of  its  history  subsequent 
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to  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  lirst  inference 
presents  do  diifficulty  that  has  not  been  ,  at 
least  implicitly,  removed  either  in  the  course 
of  the  Tour  itself ,  or  in  the  reflections  that 
follow  it.  The  second ,  it  is  conceived  ,  fol- 
lows naturallj  £rom  the  observations  made 
in  the  body  of  the  work ,  and  if  they  be  ac- 
curate, is  iacontestil4e.  The  third  may  asto- 
nish many  of  my  readers  ;  and  as  it  is  very 
opposite  to  our  early  conceptions  on  the  sub- 
ject ,  requires  further  elucidation. 

Population  and  cultivation  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  most  prominent  iadicaJJoos  of 
prosperity,  and  these  two  objects  must  there- 
fore be  taken  into  consideration  on  both 
sides.  The  population  of  Italy  under  Augus- 
tus ,  for  it  continued  to  decline  rapidly  for 
several  ages  afterwards  ,  canDot  easily  be- 
ascertamed;  it  has  been  stated  by  some  wri- 
ters to  have  amounted  to  six  and  thirty  mil- 
lions. I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  cal- 
culation is  considerably  exaggerated.  We  learn 
from  Strabo  ,  that  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking  ,  several  ancient  towns  in 
Italy  and  particularly  in  Samaium,  had  either 
entirely  disappeared  ,  or  had  dwindled  into 
villages  *.  The  labors  of  agriculture  were 
then  carried  on  principally  by  slaves ,  a  mode 
which  cannot  be  considered  as  favoratde  to 
population.  To  this  we  may  add  ,  that  the 
civil  and  social  wars  which   had  succeeded 
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each  other  with  such' rapidity ,  and  such  de- 
vastation previous  to  Augustus's  final  establish- 
ment, had  occasioned  a  diminution  in  popu- 
lation not  to  be  replaced  by  the  tranquillity 
of  the  latter  years  of  that  Emperoi^s  reign  |. 
Moreover  ;  the  laws  passed  by  that  prince 
for  the, encouragement  of  matrimony,  would 


f  The  locial  war  ,  or  that  between  the  Bn- 
mans.  aad  the  Italian  iiibes  ,  the  civil  war 
hciweea  Marius  and  Sylla,  between  Caesar  aud 
Fompeyt  between  the  Triiuavirs  and  tbe  Coni- 
piratOTs ,  and  in  fiae ,  that  between  Augustus 
and  Antony  ,  aU  took  place  between  the  year  of 
Boni«  663  and  794  1  that  is  t  >n  about  seventy 
Tears.  The  first  was  confined  to  ItaJy,  and  pro- 
bably contributed  mar«  to  its  devAfilation  titan 
any  conletl  recorded  in  its  history.,  net  except- 
ing even  the  invasion  of  Annibal — Nee  Anniba— 
lit  nee  Pyrrhi  fait  tarUa  uastatio ,  says  Florus. 
This  sanguinary  contest  terminated  in  the  total 
destruction  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  nations : 
and  not  a  few  of  the  most  populous  cities  in 
Italy.  To  these  wars  we  may  add  the  Servile 
war,  and  the  inturreciioas  of  Spartacut,  of  Ser- 
wrius  ,  and  of  Catiline  j  all  of  nhich.  were  ciuil. 
struggles  that  caused  the  effusion  of  much  blood  , 
and  the  devasLaiion  of  considerable  tracts  of 
eountry.  When  to  these  active  and  visible  cau- 
ses of  depopulatian  ,  we  add  the  sileoi  but  most 
effectual  agent  of  a1I  ,  a  general  spirit  of  liber- 
tiVism  and  of  debauched  celibacy  ,  so  prevalent 
amoDj!  the  Bomans  in  the  epa  of  Augustus,  we 
shall  find  sufficient  reasons  to  cfuestion  thn  great 
population  of  Italy  at  that  period. 
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never  have  occurred  to  a  legislator  in  a 
country  abouadine  in  population  ,  as  the  re- 
medy is  never  called  for  ,  till  the  effects  of 
the  distemper  are  felt.  The  Dumber  of  colo- 
nies, amouutine  to  eight  and  twenty*,  whicti 
he  established  m  different  parts  of  Italy,  may 
be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  depopula- 
tion ,  as  excepting  the  confiscations  of  the 
trrnmvtrate ,  a  prince  ,  who  like  Augustus  , 
affected  to  govern  with  justice  and  eveu  with 
clemency  ,  could  not  be  supposed  to  make 
room  for  colonies  by  the  dispossession  of  the 
original  and  inoffensive  proprietors.  The  poe- 
tic complaints  of  Virgil  I  refer  to  the  same 
evil ,  and  considering  the  accuracy  of  the 
author,  may  be  aduilted  as  fialis&ctory  proofs 
of  its  reality. 

In  fine,  the  eloquent  lamentations  of  Lu- 
can  ,  which  I  have  cited  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion ,  prove  that  in  his  time ,  though  no 
civil  war  or  interior  calamity  had  interve- 
ned, the  very  vicinity  of  the  Capital  itself 
was  very  thinly  inhabited;  an  evil  wtich  he 
celebrates.  His  words ,  even  whea  a  due  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  fictions  of  the  poet, 
and  the  exaggeration    of  his    style ,  bear  so 


*  Stietoiiiut ,  Ocl.  Caesar  ,  Aug.  46> 
■{-  NoQ  ullus  arairo 

DigiiQt  honos ,   tqutUent  abductit  arva  colonisi 
El.uurvae  rigidum  fal«ei  conflaaiur  in  entem. 
Gtorg.   1. 
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much  upon  the  point,  that  !  think  it  neces- 
sjtry  to  insert  them. 

Hon  aetas  haec  carpsit  edax,  raoni'mentaqae  rerum 
Pntria  destitnif.  crimen   civile  viitemns  ) 
Tot  vacuas  uibe*.  Generis  quo  torbared»eta  est 
Humaai  ?  tol«  populi  qui  nascimm'  orb« 
Nee  muToi  implere  viris  aec  patsuniis  agrni. 
.^rbs  nos  uaa  capit;  fiacto  fottore  eotuntur 
Hesperiae  segetes  ;  slat  tecii*  puiri*  aviiis 
In  nullog  ruitura  domiis.  Lih    vii. 

IVow ,  as  to  cultivation,  Italy,  with  all  \M 
fertility ,  did  not ,  it  seems  ,  produce  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  corn  to  supply  the  wants 
or  her  own  inhabitants;  for  even  so  early  as 
•  the  reign  of  Augustus ,  Egypt  had  become 
the  granary  of  the  Capital  ,  and  that  prince^ 
after  the  defeat  of  Antony  ,  employed  hia 
troops  in  clearing  and  repairing  the  different 
canals  that  bordered  the  Nile  ,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  transport  of  grain  *  from  that 
river  to  Cht'ia.  This  evil  continued  to  in- 
crease with  singular  rspidity,  and  Home  was 
freqoently  alarmed,  and  sometimes^  vti^ted  by 
famine.  A  stormy  winter,  or  the  coatinn^tion 
of  an  unfavorable  wind  m  the  then  impeifect 
state  of  navigation  ,  esctled  the  most  dread- 
ful apprehensions,  and  sometimes  roused  the 
degenerate  populace  to  deeds  of  useful  vio- 
lence ,  that  the  love  of  liberty  would  have 
ennobled  and  consecrated  as  acts  of  heroism. 
Once  indeed  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  as- 
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taulled]  and  nearly  driven  out  tlie  Fonun. 
Upon  this  occasion ,  Tacitus  observes  that 
Italy  used  formerly  to  supply  distant  regions 
wilh  provisions  ,  but  that, -in  his  time  ,  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  its  fertility ,  the  existence 
of  the  Roman  people  was  committed  to  the 
winds  and  to  the  waves  f. 

Bolb  the  depopulation  of  Italy  and  the 
decay  of  cultivation  are  ascribed^  by  some 
authors,  not  to  the  civil  wars  only  but  to 
the  accumulation  of  property,  and  to  the 
extent  and  luxury  of  villas  and  gardens.  The 
latter  cause  has  always  appeared  to  me  un- 
satisiactory .  The  Roman  villas  were  large 
and  costly,  and  their  gardens  were  extensive;  ' 
but  the  former  could  not  occupy  many  acres, 
and  the  latter,  after  all,  were   mere  pleasure 

Kunds  and  regular  walks  and  plantations . 
ks  or  large  enclosures,  comprehending 
whole  territories  in  their  circumference,  were, 
I  believe,  first  introduced  by  the  northern 
barbarians  for  the  purpose  of  hunting;  an 
amusement  which,  with  war,  constitute  the 
whole  business  and  employment  of  their 
existence.  The  Romans  used  to  divert  them- 
«elves  occasionally  with  the  chace  of  wild 
'boars,  but  tlie  forests    which   bordered  the 


-{-  At  hercule  olim  ex  Itallae  reglonibus  Iod- 
ginqnai  in  provincias  commeatui  portabant;  oce 
nuoe  infecanditate  laboramr;  sed  Affricam  potini 
et  £gyptuni  exetcemui ,  aavibuique  et  caiibuf 
viu  popali  Romaai permiua  e*t.'— ^oiut/.  xii.-43» 
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coasts  of  Latium  and  of  Etruria,  and  the 
wild  recesses  of  the  Apennines  aflbrded  the 
means  of  that  diversion  in  abundance,  and 
rendered  all  artificial  woods  unnecessary. 
.<  As  to  villas,  Uiey  were  not  so  much  spread 
over  the  whole  country  in  the  manner  they 
are  ib  England,  as  crowded  together  in  cer- 
tain fashionable  regions.  Thus,  while  the  en- 
virons of  Rome,  the  Albaa  Mount,  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  and  of  the  Anio,  and  ^t  Cam- 
pania and  its  coasts  seem  to  have  been  co- 
vered with  seats,  the  recesses  of  Sabina,  and 
the  winding  of  the  Apennines,  though  as 
beautiiul  and  much  cooler ,  and  more  salu- 
brious, were  almost  deserted.  Horace  men- 
Lions  onlr  one  neighbor,  Cerciux,  who,  per- 
haps, existed  only  in  verse ;  and  the  younger 
Ptinj  tells  us  that  his  friends,  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  occasionally  Iweak  in  upon  his 
studies  with  a  seasonable  interruption,  an  ex- 
pression whitJi  seems  to  imply  that  there 
were  iew  or  no  villas  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity * .  Nulla  necessitas  togae ,  says  the  lat- 
ter, in  another  epistle,  speaking  of  the  s^cae 
villa  f ,  nemo  arcessitor  ess  proximo. 

That  these  villas  were  numerous  it  mnat 
be  acknowledged ,  as  Pliny  himself  had  four 
at  least,  and  his  mother-in-law  as  many;  Ci- 
cero had  six,  if  not  more,  which,  from  their 


-  Horat.  5at.  lib.  ii.  6.— PJia.  Epist,  lib.  ix. 
Ep.  36. 

f  Itib.  T.  Epia.  6. 
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beauty  or  ralher  from  hia  BttacfameDt  to  thetny 
he  c^ts  ocellos  Italiae ;  and  as  neither  Ci- 
cero nor  Pliny  were  numbered  among  the 
most  opulent  of  their  time,  we  may  suppose 
that  persons  of  larger  fbrtone  possessed  a 
greater  number.  But  after  all,  a  villa  with 
merely  a  garden  or  pleasure  grounds  annex- 
ed ,  ^oes  not  occupy  mn<:h  space  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  country;  nor  is 
there  any  'roasoD  to  believe  that  the  most 
magnificent  villa  of  the  Romans  eovered  any 
considerable  space ;  since  the  celebrated  villa 
Tiburtiaa  ckf  Hadrian,  which  contained  not 
only  imitations  of  the  most  remarkable  edifi- 
ces in  the  empire ,  but  a  representation  of 
the  infernal  regions,  and  of  the  Elysian  6elds, 
even  this  imperial  residence  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenances did  not  occupy  a  space  of  seven 
miles  in  circumference. 

The  accumulation  of  landed  property  there^ 
fore ,  or  the  latijundia,  as  Pliny  the  Elder 
calls  overgrown  estates ,  seems,  to  have  been 
a  more  probable  cause  of  the  evil  of. which 
we  are  speaking;  and  this  cause  which  had 
reached  a  very  alarming  pitch  even  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus ,  arose  from  the  fecility 
which  the  civil  wars  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
scriptions afforded  of  amassing  wealth;  as  the 
victor  seldom  failed  to  bestow  the  lands  and 
houses  of  the  vanquished  upon  his  friends 
and  supporters,  and'sometimes  even  upon  the 
spies  and  the  lowest  instruments  of  the  party. 
Thus  we  find  ,  that  the  whole  territory  of 
Cremona,  with  no  small  -portion-  oi  the  neigh- 
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boriiig  districts  ,  was  grvea  up  by  Augustus 
Caesar  to  his  veberaos;  from  this  donative  we 
loay  calculale  the  extent  of  his  largesses  to 
his  intimate  friends-.  What,  ia  fact,  must  have 
been  the  income  of  Agrtppa  who  could  erect 
at  his  own  expence,  and  without  ioconve- 
nience ,  such  an  edifice  as  the  Pantheon , 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  Rome  with 
more  than  one  buadred  foaotains,  all  orna- 
mented with  marble,  with  columns,  and  with 
statues  ?  We  may  go  farther  back ,  and  date 
the  origin  of  these  excessive  incomes  so  early 
as  the  usiirpalioD  of  Sylla.  Crassus ,  whose 
immense  fortune  was  accumulated  under  the 
influence  and  perhaps  from  the  conSscations 
of  that  Dictator,  is  supposed  to  have  pos- 
sessed more  than  five  millions  sterling.  Aa- 
tonius*  Cicero's  colleague,  besides  his  estates 
in  Italy,  was  proprietor  of  the  whole  island 
of  Cephallenia,  and  had  erected  a  new  city 
in  it  at  his  own  expence  :  and  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  a  single  individual  of  no  rank 
or  fame,  Claudius  Isidorus,  though  he  had 
suffered  considerable  losses  in  the  course  of 
tiie  civil  wars ,  left  at  his  death  four  thous- 
and six  hundred  yoke  of  oxen;  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  sheep ,  goats ,  swine,  etc. 
and  in  atooey  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

This  evil  increased  to  an  extent  almost  in- 
credible under  the  Emperors  ;  and  we  find 
in  Nero's  time,  that  six  Romans,  who  were 
put  to  death  hy  that  tyrant  fi-om  motives  of 
avarice,    were    in   possessioa  -of  onci-Iiatf  of 
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Africa  1  Id  fine,  in  the  reign  of  HoDorios, 
after  the  diTision  of  the  empire ,  and  indeed 
at  tbe  very  period  of  its  most  rapid  decline, 
a  Roman  patrician ,  of  one  of  the  Gnt  rank, 
was  supposed  to  enjoy  an  annual  reveoae  of 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  sot 
including  the  provisions  supplied  by  bis  es- 
tates for  the  use  of  his  table.  One  fourth  of 
that  sum  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  mo- 
derate income.  Now ,  at  this  very  period' 
when  the  opulence  of  the  Roman  nobles  was 
so  excessive,  the  reader  will  be  surprized  to 
learn,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  Italy, 
and  that  part  the  most  fertile,  was  nearly 
converted  into  a  desert.  Tet  that  such  was 
the  fact,  we  6nd  unquestionable  proof  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Ambrose,  then  Bi^op  of  Mi- 
lan, an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  which  iie 
describes .  D&  Bononietui  venUnr  urbe  a 
tergo  CUuentant ,  ipsam  Boooniam.;  Muti- 
mam ,  Rhegium  y  derelinquehas ;  in  dextera 
erat  BrtxtUMm;  a  Jronte  occutr&bat  Plaeen- 
lia  veterem-  nobilitatem-  ipso  adhuc  nomine 
sonans!  ad  hevam.  Apennini  inculta  misera- 
tus,  et  fiarefUUsinarum  quondam  populonan. 
castella  considerahas,  alque  aff'ecta  relegebas 
doleruL  Tot  igitur  sendrentarunk  urbium  ca- 
dat'eray  tarranonque  suk  eodem  coaspectu 
exposita  fanera  .  .  ,  in  perpetuunt  prostrafa 
ac  diruta.  *  This  picture ,  though  evidently 
copied  firoai  a  weU-knowa  passage  in  Sulpi- 


'  Amb.  Epitt.  39> 
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eius's  Epistle  to  Cicero,  mnst  be  considered 
as  an  exact  representation ,  and  exhibits  a 
scene  of  desolation  sufEcienttj-  extensive  and 
melancholy. 

But  the  depopulation  here  deplored  was 
the  result,  not  of  an  incidental  invasion,  nor 
the  consequence  of  a  few  disastrous  years; 
it  was  the  opeJ'ation  of  the  military  system 
established  under  the- Emperors,  and  had  been 
in  gradual  progression  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding centuries.  Ptiny ,  who  wrote  bis  Na- 
tural History  under  Vespasian,  observes,  that 
in  Latium ,  fifty-two  tribes  had  perished  ut- 
terly ,  sinb  vestigiis ,  and  points  out  several 
tovms  even  in  Campania  itself,  that  had 
either  di^ppeared  or  were  in  a  state  of  ra- 
pid decay .  He  also  mentions  several  temples 
neglected  and  billing  into  min,  even  in  pla- 
ces near  Rome;  and  frequently  employs  such 
expressions   as    sunt  reliqmce  .  .  .  jam   tota 

abut quondam   uberrimee   multltudi- 

nis,  etc.  all  of  which  are  evidently  indications 
of  a  decreasing  population ,  and  of  a  country 
on  the  decline. 

The  depopulation  of  Italy  has,  I  know; 
been  in  part  ascribed  to  the  vast  increase  of 
Home ,  and  to  the  natural  tendency  which 
opulent  provincials  ever  have  to  desert,  the 
incelebrity  of  their  obscure  coantry,  and  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  Capital.  During 
the  era  of  liberty  this  evidently  was  not  the 
case;  for  we  not  only  find  the  Republic  dis- 
charging the  surplus  of  its  ptwulation  in  co- 
lonies, but  we  are  inforised  Uiat  the  Senate, 
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by  an  express  ot-der,  prohibited  -  tbe  esta- 
blisbment  of  Itabaa  provinciats  in  the  Cit]r> 
and  ordered  twelve  Uiousand  Latins,  who 
bad  settled  there ,  to  return  home .  An  ex- 
pression of  the  historian,  hovrever ,  shews 
tbe  propensity  of  tbe  Italians,  and  tbe  com- 
mencement of  tbe  evil  *;  yet  long  after  this 
event ,  which  took  place  ib  the  year  of 
Borne  565,  many  of  the  Italtaa  towns  were 
extremely  populous ,  insomuch  that  Padua 
alone  counted  five  huat^ed  Roman  knights 
among  her  citizens. 

Under  tbe  Emperors,  when  not  food  only 
and  sometimes  raiment,  but  every  coove- 
nience  and  almost  every  luxury  were  pro- 
vided gratis  for  the  Roman  people;  when 
baths  furnished  with  regal  magnificence  were 
open  for  their  accommodation,  and  plays  and 
races  and  combats  were  exhibited  daily 
and  almost,  hourly  for  their  amusement ; 
when  porticos  and  groves,  and  temples  and 
colonnades,  without  number,  offered  tiiem 
shade  and  shelter  at  all  hours  and  in  all 
seasonsj  in  short ,  when  a  thousand  foun- 
tains poured  out  rivers  to  refresh  them, 
and  all  the  wants  of  nature  were  supplied 
without  labor  or  exertion ;  then  tbe  idle, 
the  indigent,  and  tbe  effmninate  inhabitants 
of  Italy ,  and  indeed  of  all  tlie  provinces , 
flocked  to    Rome ,    and    crowded  its  streets 


'  *  Jam  turn  tnnltitndiae  alienigcaarani  nrbem 
nwianle,  Tit,  Liv.  Lib.  xssix.  3^ 
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with  an  useless  and  burtheoaome  multi- 
tude. To  tbis  overgrown  populatroQ,  thus 
formed  of  the  dregs  and  the  vagrancy  of  the 
subjugated  countries,  Seneca  refers  with 
temper,  Lucan  with  Gbniempt,  and  Juvenal' 
with  indignation. 

Non  posgum  ferre  ,  Qairitej, 
Graecam  urbem, 
Jam  pridemSjrui  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes. 

It  may  appear  singular,  but  it  is  true<-, 
that  the  population  of  Ronie  increased  as 
the  empire  declined,  and  was  never  per- 
haps greater  than  during  the  inauspicious 
reign  <si  Honorius ,  when  the  barbarians 
who  had  overrun  the  distant  provinces  mado 
inroads  into  Italy  itself,  and  forced  the 
terri6ed  inhabitants  to  seek  for  protection 
in  the  Capital.  To  ascertaia  the  amount 
of  tbis  population  would  be  difficult,  espe- 
cially as  the  most  learned  authors  dis- 
agree in  their  calculations ;  but,  whatever 
its  amount  m»y  have  been ,  it  may  justly 
be  surmised ,  that  it  was  not  either  at 
this,  or  at  any  preceding  period  ,  a  very 
efficient  cause  of  the  depopulation  of  Italy. 
The  British  Capital  may  possibly  contain  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Bjome  did  during  any, 
even  the  most  flourishing  era  of  its  empire ; 
and  it  stilt  continues  to  increase  luth  in 
size  and  in  population,  without  a^  pre> 
)udice  to  the  cuUivation  of  the  country  or 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  towns* 
The  real  causes  of  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
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under  tbe  Emperors  were  life  unsettled  state 
of  the  Romaa  coostitutioo ,  the  accumulatioa 
and  the  nnnertaioty  of  property ,  and  the 
pressure  of  taxation ;  evils  resulting  iava- 
riably  from  a  military  and  a  despotic  go- 
Terament,  and  more  destructive  in  their 
effects  in  one  century  than  alt  the  wars, 
famines,  and  pestilences  that  have  ever  af- 
flicted mankind. 

The  same  hane  of  public  prosperity  that 
preyed  upon  the  resources  of  Italy  under 
the  Caesars  is  now  corroding  the  vitals  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  has  already  converted  the 
fertile  |Hwinces  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Syria, 
and  of  Egypt  into  deserts,  and  will  shortly 
devour  the  remaining  population  of  Greece, 
and   leave  nothing  behind  but    barren   sands 

'  and  silent  solitudes .  That  the  towns  and 
even  tribes  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  by 
Pliny  shonld  have  withered  away  and  dis- 
appeared  under  the  deadly  influence  of  such 
a  government;  and  that  Italy  itself,  though 
tbe  centre  of  the  power  and  of  the  riches 
of  a  mighty  empire,  should  have  gradually 
decayed  under  the  immediate  frown  of  a 
race  of  tyrants,  and  constantly  the  theatr? 
of  their  cruelties,  of  their  caprice,  and  of 
their  contests  is  not  wonderful;  on  the  con> 
trary ,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  it  should 
have  fisted  the  action  of  so  many  accu- 
muiaten  causes  of  dettruotion,  have  stu^iv- 
ed  its  &11,  and  have  risen  so  great  -  and  so 
flourishing  from  its  disasters. 
.  At   what    period*  or  by    what   meatu  tho 
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population  of  Italy  was  restored,  its  culti- 
vation renewed,  and  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  opened  to  it,  it  is  neither 
nay  province  nor  my  intentios  to  inquire , 
but  we  find  it  in  the  thirteenth  century 
covered  with  numerous  republics,  warlike 
and  populous  as  the  commonwealths  that 
flourished  in  tiie  same  country  previous  to 
the  Roman  conquest,  and  like  them  eagag~- 
ed  in  perpetual  contests .  In  the  succeed- 
ing century  we  see  it  rich  in  commerce 
and  in  manufactures ;  and  in  the  fifteenth , 
vre  behold  it  illuminated  with  a]l  the  splen- 
dors of  geoius  and  of  science,  and  shed- 
ding a  light  that  penetrated  the  darkness  of 
the  benighted  countries  around,  and  roused 
their  inhabitants  from  a  long  slumber  of 
ignorance  and  of  barbarism.  So  great,  in- 
deed, was  its  literary  fame  during  this  pe- 
riod, and  so  many  and  so  distinguished  were 
its  artists,  its  poets,  its  philosophers,  that 
it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  its 
history  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  be  not  as  instructive  as  that  of 
Greece,  even  when  Greece  was  most  dis- 
tinguished by  the  arts  and  by  the  talents  of 
its  inhabitants  * .  Since  that  period  the  state 


*  The  author  of  Aaacliaraii  wag  so  struck  with 
the  united  woudera  of  tbe  liistory  of  Italy  at  the 
period  of  which  I  am  apeakiag,  that  he  bad 
thoughts  of  introduciag  his  ideal  traveller  into 
that  country  instead   at  Greece,    as  affordiag   a 
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of  Italy  has  iadeed  varied;  several  bloody 
wars  have  been  carried  on  io  its  interior; 
and  many  of  its  provinces  have  passed  under  ' 
,  different  masters.  Yet , '  as  those  wars  were 
waged  princtpally  by  foreigners,  and  as  the 
change  of  dynasties  ,  if  nnaccompanted  by 
other  alterations ,  has  little  or  no  eSect 
upon  the  welfare  of  a  country,  Italy  not- 
'wilhstandiof;  these  vicissitudes  has  continu- 
ed iu  a  state  of  progressive  prosperity  down 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth    century. 

In  the  year  1784  >  Italy  and  its  dependent 
islands,  Sicily^  Sardinia,  etc.  were  suppos- 
ed to  contain  from  sixteen  to  eigbteen  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  in  the  year  1793  this  number 
was  augmented  to  twenty  millions ,  as  no 
natural  or  artificial  cause  of  mortality  visit- 
ed Italy  during  the  interval.  All  the  Ita- 
lian states  were  at  that  period  governed 
by  their  own  native,  or  ab  least  resident 
princes,  with  the  exneption  of  Milan,  which 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Austria;  but  as 
the    administration    was    conducted    by    an 


grearer  sonpo  for  uieful  obtervaliom  on  the  arU 
and  gcienoes.  and  presenting  a  greater  variety  of 
chdracier  and  anecdute.  He  has  left  behind  bim 
a  sketch  of  his  design,  which,  though  imperfect; 
yet  presents  a  masterly  combinalion  of  hints,  por- 
traits, and  pavalleJs.  As  it  is  iuliraalelj  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  thcsn  volumes,  and  yet- 
far  from  being  g''aerallj  known,  I  have  iDierled 
it  «•  an  additiDoal  appc'u<hx. 
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Archduke,  who  always  kept  his  court  m 
that  capital,  it  felt  little  inconvenience  from 
its  dependence  on  a  transalpine  sovereign. 
All  the  cities,  and  almost  all  the  great  towns, 
-with  most  places  of  any  consideralioa ,  exist 
under  the  same  name  nearly  as  m  ancient 
prosperity  and  population,  and  several  have 
considerably  exceeded  it .  If  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Cumce  have  utterly  perished 
in  Campania,  to  compensate  the  loss ,  Na- 
ples not  only  spreads  her  superabundant 
population  over  the  neighboring  coasts,  but 
over  the  base  of  f^esuvius  itself,  and  raises 
populous  and  fiourishing  towns  on  the  ruins 
of  the  fellen  cities  * .  Rome  is  redut'^d ,  it 
is  true,  from  a  million  perhaps  to  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  has  perhaps  lost  one  milliou 
more;  but  Ancona.,  on  the  opposite  coast, 
is  more  flourishing  than  it  was  under  the 
Caesars  J  and  Loreto,  anew  city,  has  risen 
in  its  vicinity,  and  now  lodges  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain. San  Marino  ,  the  child  of  Liberty, 
nurses  her  seven  thousand  hardy  sons  on 
A  pinnacle  of  the  Apenniiies ,  and  all  the 
<T>ast  of  the  Adriatic  s warms  with  life 
and  blooms  with  industry  and  vegetalion. 


•  The  souibftra  provincei  of  I'aly  are  possibly 
as  well  people'!  now  ,  if  wc  except  .1  few  great 
lowns,  as  thoy  were  in  Roman  times.  Apulia 
waa  always  a  sheepwalk:  Gicero  calls  il — ina- 
tr'ssima  pars  Itutiue. 
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Etruria,  tboueli  not  perhaps  as  flourisli- 
iag  or  as  populoiu  as  it  was  about  the 
period  of  the  Ibnndatioa  of  Rome,  is  more 
so  probably  than  it  was  when  under  the 
swaj  (tf  the  Emperors.  Most  of  its  ancient 
towns  remain,  and  some  are  in  a  much 
more  flourishing  stale  tlian  they  were  at 
any  period  of  Aoman  history ;  such  ^ 
Florence,  Siena  >  and  Lmcca,  The  Maremme 
or  sea-shores,  fonnerly  oBheaUhy  and  thinly 
inhabited,  are,  m  consequence  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  free-fort  of  Leghorn  thea 
a  miserable  village  >  now  a  pepalous  city, 
cultivated  and  in  a  state  of  progressive  im- 
provement .  As  to  the  spacious  plain  ex- 
tended between  the  jilps  and  the  Apenni- 
nes, its  ancient  towns ,  (  with  the  exception 
of  felleia,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
fall  of  a  mountain  )  and  all  its  ancient  cities, 
are  in  a  most  flourishing  state ;  some  far 
more  prosperous  indeed  than  they  were 
even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  of  Tra- 
jan. Among  the  latter  we  may  rank  Turix 
and  Genoa,  both  places  of  little  name  aa- 
cieoUy,  now  popidous  and  magnificent  ca- 
pitals. Milan  itself  is  probably  much  more 
considerable  at  present  than  it  was  at  ei- 
ther of  the  above-mentioned  periods,  though 
inferior,  in  population  at  least,  to  what  it 
was  when  during  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire, it  occasionally  became  the  residence 
of  die'  Emperors.    The  prosperity  of  Bolo- 

fna,    with  a  few  exceptions ,  seems  to  have 
een  progressive,  and  has  long  since  raised 
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it  to  such  a  degree  of  opulence  as  to  ap- 
^opriate  to  it,  as  its  distioctive  quality ,  the 
epitbet  of  rich .  To  close  the  -catalogue , 
yentce  rises  before  us  with  its  domes  aod 
towers ,  with  its  immense  populatioo  and 
its  extensive  commerce,  the  Queeo  of  tbe 
jidri^tic ,  and  the  mistress  of  Dalmatia ,  of 
Spirits  and  of  Acarnania,  of  the  loniaa  is- 
lands, and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, of  Pelopormeius  itself.  This  splendid 
Capital  compensates  the  loss  of  Aquileia  *, 
and  can  count  in  their  extensive  and  po- 
pulous territories  ten  towns  more  consid«> 
rable  than  that  ancient  metropolis  of  Istria-^. 
In  short,  Italy,  with  its  dependencies ,.  in 
the  year  1792  was  supposed  to  contain  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  a  popu- 
lation for  the  extent  of  country  &r  supe- 
rior to  the  best  inhabited  territories ,  the 
Netherlands  not  excepted,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity, if  not  above,  at  least  equal  to  its  po- 
pulation at  any  period  of  Roman  history 
since  Augustus  |f . 


*  jiquileja  was  destroyed  by  Atlila  in  ihe 
fifth  ceamry. 

"t*  To  the  barbarians  ,  howsoever  miscliievoni 
in  general,  Italy,  according  to  aa  Italian  proverb, 
owes  two  blessings,  its  modem  language  and  the 
citjr  of  f^enice.l  do  not  know  whether  many  of 
my  readers  may  not  consider  both  these  bles- 
sings *s  purchased  at  too  high  a  price. 

f+  Thnre  is  a  circutastance  mentioned  by  Po- 
hbiu«  (Lib.  ii.)  which  may  be  considered  as  fur- 
VOL.    IV.  *  16 
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,  As  to  cultivation  (  the  second  criterion  ot 
pi'osperity  )  one  observation  will  be  sufficient 
to  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  Modem 
Italy ;  and  that  is,  Italy  at  present  not  only 
feeds  her  own  inhabitants  but  exports  largely 
to  other  countries,  an  advantage  which  she 
never  enjoyed  at  the  period  of  history  to 
which  I  have  so  often  alluded  .  To  this 
observation  it  may  be  added,  that  Italy  now 
produces  every  article  necessary  not  for  the 
cdmforls  only,  but  moreover,  for  the  luxu- 
rious enjoyments  of  life ;  and  although  there, 
a»  well  as  iu  less  favored  countries,  fashion 
may  often  induce  the  opulent  to  have  re- 
course to  foreign  markets  fbr  accommodation, 
yet  there  is  not  one  single  object  requisite 
for  either  dress  or  furniture  that  may  not 
be  procured  home-made  iu  Italy.  One  source 


Dishing  n  fouodation  for  calculating  the  popala- 
tion  '  of  llalj  at  all  early  period  :  this  aullior 
relates,  ihat  on  a  rumor  of  an  approacliing  iu- 
yasioQ  bj  the  Gauli,  the  inbabitaois  of  Italy 
(an  appellation  which  then  excluded  ali  the 
coantry  lyiug  notiti  of  the  Apennines)  brought 
inlo  the  field  an  army  of  more  than  six  hundred 
ihuusand  men  This  force,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  was  the  result  oi  an  extraordinary  effort, 
and  couIJ  not  have  been  mainiained  as  a  regular 
army  ;  now  modern  Italy,  inclarliog  its  depen- 
dcncieSi  could,  if  it  formed  a  federative  republis 
Irke  Germany,  support  an  army  at  least  a*  con- 
siderable without  depopulating  its  provinces  or 
impoyerfshiug  its  inhabttauts> 
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of  riches  aod  commerce  indeed  this  coun- 
try now  enjoys,  which  is  alone  sufficient 
to  give  it  commercial  superiority;  I  mean, 
the  silk  which  it  produces  in  abundance, 
aOd  which  constitutes  its  staple  manufacture  , 
The  nurture  of  the  silkworm  indeed,  and 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry-tree  on  which 
it  feeds ,  not  only  furnishes  the  poor  of 
Italy  with  employment,  but  supplies  its  poets 
with  a  favorite  and  popular  theme. 

Unde  aacri  riridem  vatei  peiiete  coroBam 
£t  merilis  grata*  tibi  devioxere  puellas- 

Vida.  Bombycum,  ]ib<  ii< 

I  might  pursue  the  subject  still  farther, 
and  maintain,  with  some  appearance  of  truth, 
that,  excepting  Rome ,  Italy  is  ornamented 
with  more  magnificent  edifices  at  present 
than  it  "was  at  any  period  of  ancient  his- 
tory .  The  ornamental  edifices  of  ancient 
times  were  temples,  porticos,  baths,  amphi- 
theatres, theatres,  and  circuses,  to  which  I 
may  add ,  an  occasional  mausoleum  ,  The 
magnificence  of  temples  consists  in  their  co- 
lonnades, which  generally  formed  their  front, 
and  sometimes  lined  their  sides,  and  the 
beauty  of  colonnades  as  of  porticos,  arises 
fron*  their  extent  and  elevation.  Now  tem- 
ples, graced  with  majestic  ornaments,  were, 
beyond  the  precincts  and  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Rome,  certainly  not  common.  A 
tvell-known  temple  of  Fortune  gave  consi- 
derable- celelwity  to  Praen^ste  ;■  the  lofty 
rock  of  Aitaeur  was  crowned  with    the  co- 
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lonnadei  of  Jupiter ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
each  great  city,  and  oncasionalljr  a  promon- 
tory or  a  fbuDtain,  bad  a  splendid  edifice 
dedicated  to  their  tutelar  divinities.  But  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  temples  were  small, 
sometimes  deriving  considerable  beauty  and 
interest  from  tbeir  site  and  their  propw- 
tions]  as  that  of  Tibur  and  of  Clitumnus, 
and  sometimes,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  of  most  rustic  fanes,  without  any  share 
of  either^.  Moreover,  these  temples  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  all  times  much  ne- 
glected, and  many  of  them  alloTved  to  fall 
into  decay,  as  we  are  informed,  not  by  Ho- 
race only  f,  but  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
mentions  a  temple  in  ruins  so  near  Rome 
as  Ardea. 


*  Pliny  ihe  Younger,  by  a  single  expression, 
enables  us  to  gaessat  the  size  and  furniture  of  a 
ruiitic  temple,  eren  wlien  of  great  celebrity— 
«  Vems  iane  et  angutta,  qaaui  »it  slioqnin  stato 
die  frequent!  Slim  a  .  •  .  Deae  signnm  ...  auti- 
quuui  e  iigao,  quibuidaiB  sui  partibus  trunca- 
tum.t.  Pliny,  wba  was  about  to  rebuild  this 
fane,  in  melius,  in  majus,  orders  his  architect 
to  purchase  /bur  pillars  for  the  front,  and  a  qnsD- 
tity  of  marble  sufficient  to  lay  the  pavement  and 
line  the  walls — Lib.ni.  Ep-Sg. 

-(-  Delicta  majornro  irameritns  lues 
Aomane,  donee  templa  refeceris 
JEiesquo  labentes  deornmi  etc. 

B^r.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  6, 
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It  wilt,  I  believCj  be  admitted,  that  the 
Churches  which  rise  so  numerous  in  every 
part  of  Modem  Ilalj,  oftentimes  equal  the 
temples  of  old  in  exterior  magnificence,  and 
generally  surpass  them  in  interior  decora- 
tion. Though  I  have  excepted  Rome  from 
the  comparison,  yet  I  may  safely  aver  that 
there  was  not  anciently,  even  in  Rome  itself^ 
one  temple  in  magnitude  comparable  to  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  or  to  that  of  Milan , 
and  that  fevf  in  internal  beauty  surpassed 
or  even  equalled  that  of  1^*.  Giorgio  at  f^e- 
nice,  of  Sta,  Giustina  at  Padua,  or  of  the 
abbey  church  of  Chiaravalle. 

The  pillared  portico  was  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  Roman  magnificence ,  nor  does  Italy 
at  present  exhibit  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
excepting  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  Va- 
tican, forming  the  most  estensiTC  scene  of 
architectural  beauty  in  the  world.  In  arcaded 
porticos  Italy  is  still  rich,  and  f^cenxa  and 
Bologna  present  in  their  celebrated  galleries 
a  length  of  arches  not  pr^ably  surpassed 
in    ancient  times. 

Amphitheatres  were  of  Roman  invention, 
and  when  of  great  magnitude  and  of  solid 
stone  were  most  stupendous  edifices.  But  of 
these  the  number  was  very  small,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  all  Italy  there 
were  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  kind, 
two  of  which  were  in  Rome ,  and  one  at 
yerona.  Most,  if  not  all  the  others  were" 
either  of  wood,  like  that  of  Placentia,  which 
was  burnt  in  the  contest  between  Vespasian 
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»nd  Vitellios,  or  of  brick  like  that  of  Pa- 
teoii,  and  numberless  others  unnecessary^  to 
mention  *. 

The  obserration  on  the  small  number  of 
magoificent  amphitheatres  may  be  applied 
with  some  restriction  to  theatres  ,  miay  of 
which  were  of  little  size  ,  and  of  very  com- 
mon materials  ,  and  contributed  no  more  to 
the  ornament  of  the  country  than  modern 
edifices  of  the  same  description.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  circuses  and  baths  ,  particu- 
larly the  Utter,  which  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, were,  in  provincial  towns,  buildings  of 
more  convenience  Uuin  magnificence.  But  to 
compensate  the  defect ,  if  there  exist  any  in 
this  respect ,  Modem  Italy  possesses  other 
edifices  perhaps  of  eqjiial  beauty  ,  and  un- 
doubtedly of  greater  utility,  anJ  of  far  supe- 
rior interest.  I  allude  to  her  abbies  and  to 
her  hospitals.  The  former  lift  their  venerable 


■  I  am  aware  that  several  learned  authors  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  upper  story  only  of  (lie 
ntn  phi  idea  [re  of  Placentla  w  a*  of  wood,  and  that 
the  tame  may  besttid  of  other  similar  edifices  sup- 
posed to  he  buiitof  the  same  materials.  But  the 
deslructiou  of  so  large  aa  edifice  can  scarce  be 
represented  by  anhisioriaD  so  accurate  as  Taci- 
tus (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  ai.)  as  the  conflagration  of 
ihe  whole;  frhile,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  hotr  the  appellation  pulcfterri- 
mum  opus  can  be  applied  to  a  wooden  pile.  On 
ihe  whole,  ds  it  was  consumed  1>y  fire  we  must 
ooncl^de  that  it  was  of  wood. 
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towers  amidst  her  forests  and  her  stlitudes , 
sometimes  replace  the  -temples  that  ^rowaed 
the  pinnacles  of  her  mouDtains/atid  open  in 
ttie  loneliness  of  the  desert  scenes  of  arthi- 
tecture ,  of  literary  opuleoce ,  and  of  reli- 
gioiu  pomp  ,  which,  contrasted  with  the  sa- 
vage featm-es  of  nature  around ,  seem  almost 
to  border  on  the  wonders  of  enchantment*^ 


■  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiarij, 
en  the  pinnacle  of  ihe  Alban  Mount,  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  conveut  of  Camaldolese  monks,  and 
the  Parent  Abbej  of  the  Bcaedictia  Order  rises 
on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apolio  which  crown- 
ed the  pinnacle  of  Mount  Cassinum'  The  reader 
will  recolloot  other  instances. 

Some  writers  of  more  prejudice  than  reflection, 
represent  these,  and  all  similar  establishments, 
ts  blots,  deformities,  defeciSi  etc.  but  as  looff  ai 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  are  held  in 
repute;  as  long  HS  agriculture  and  literature  are 
Goniiiiered  as  advantages;  and  as  long  as  the 
knowledge  of  Ghviatianity  is  looked  upon  as  a 
blessing;  so  long  the  great  abbies  wiD  be  ranked 
among  the  ornaments  of  Modern  Italj.  Bnt,  in 
the  opmion  of  the  authors  mentioned  above,  the 
ergattula  of  antiqnity,  which  maj  perbapa  have 
sometimes  occupied  the  same  solitary  receases, 
and  were  the  prisons  of  the  slaves  who  cultivat- 
ed (he  laud,  and  now  and  then  also  of  free.men 
seized  bv  the  lawless  landholders  on  the  high 
road,  and  enslaved  for  life,  these  ergattula  might 
possibly  be  more  ornamental.' 
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The  }aUer  encircle  her  cities  with  lines  of 
palaces  ^  superior  in  size  and  decorations  to 
the  mansion  of  their  sovereigns,  and  expand 
halls  ,  libraries  ,  fountains  ,  and  gardens  for 
the  reception  ,  not  of  an  idle  populace  ,  nor 
of  parasites  and  buSbons  ,  nor  of  actors  and 
deelaimers  but  of  the  sick  and  the  suffering, 
c£  the  ignorant  and  the  forlorn ,  of  all  that 
feel  misery  and  want  relief!  If,  to  these  edi- 
fices we  superadd  colleges,  seminaries,  and 
literary  establishments  ,  all  institutions  un- 
known to  antiquity  ,  and  almost  all  of  consi- 
derable magnitude  and  splendor  ,  spread  at 
present  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  every 
direclioD,  and  embellishing  in  a  greater  oc 
less  degree  every  town  from  Susa  to  Reg- 
gio,  we  may  perhaps  no  longer  hesitate  to 
allotv  to  Modern  Italy  the  praise  even  of 
superior  embellishment-  Hat  ,  when  with 
these  edifices  we  connect  the  objcrt  for  which 
they  are  erected  ,  and  the  moral  effects 
which  they  afe  intended  to  produce  when 
we  contemplate  the  consequent  propagation 
of  religion  and  decency  ,  of  literature  and 
humanity,  the  prospect  still  brightens  upon 
us  ,  and  Modern  Italy  rises  before  us  encir- 
cled wiUi  a.  lustre,  that  eclipses  all  the  glo- 
ries even  of  the  Augustan  age. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Italy  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  eighteenth  century ,  po- 
pulous and  cultivated  ;  covered  with  the 
works   of  art   and   with  the    monuments  of 

fiory  ;  not  only  independent  but  extending 
er    sway  over  the   neighboring    coasts  and 
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islands  :  not  odIj  united  by  the  same  lan- 
guage, (the  most  hornionious  and  the  mo!it 
copious  of  modem  dialects )  but  spreading 
that  language  with  all  its  treasures  ovei- 
all  the  wide-extended  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  the  French  invasion  darken- 
ed the  prospect,  and  clouded  all  this  scene 
of  ^lory.  Since  this  disastrous  event  every 
year  has  visited  Italy  with  some  additional 
curse  in  its  train,  and  has  swept  away  in 
its-  flight  some  monument  of  her  former 
fame,  some  remnant  of  her  late  jH'osperity. 
Her  cities  have  been  plundered ;  her  sons 
dragged  away  to  bleed  in  the  caulse  of 
their  oppressors ;  her  schools  have  been  sup- 
pressed i  her  cultivation  discouraged  ;  the 
morals  of  her  youth  tainted  ,  misery  has 
thus  been  entailed  upon  future  generations  ; 
and  all  the  curses  of  military  despotism  have 
been  inflicted  upon  her  in  all  their  aggravation. 
Of  these  curses  the  greatest  and  most  de- 
structive is  the  loss  of  her  independence :  Italy 
now  ,  for  the  first  time  in  the  long  an- 
nals of  her  most  eventful  history ,  is  num- 
bered among  the  provinces  of  a  foreign 
empire.  Rome  ,  the  Princess  of  provinces 
u  become  tributary  ;  the  Metropolis  of 
Chrisleodom  is  degraded  into  the  handmaid 
of  Paris.  The  Roman  Emperor  ,  that  ma- 
jestic phantom  that  terminated  with  becom- 
ing dignity  the  grand  pyramid  of  the  Eu- 
ropean republic  ,  has  descended  from  bis 
throne^  and  tantely  resigned  the  crmvn  and 
the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars  to  a  Gallic  usut-- 
*  16 
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per*.  Yet  this  pasillanimous  prince,  when 
he  aave  up  a  title  which  had  been  the 
amhilion  of  the  wisest  aocl  the  most  he^ 
roic  of  his  ancestors,  and  which  raised  his 
family  above  all  the  royal  dynasties  of  Eu- 
rope ,  had  moi^  legions  under  his  com- 
mand than  were  asseod^led  under  hoth  Caesar 
and  Pompey  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the 
world  io  the  plains  of  Fharsalia.  But  ,  if 
Home  has  to  blush  for  the  pusillanioiity  of 
her  Emperor,  she  may  jusily  glory  in  the 
firoiness  of  ber  PontiGT,  and  acknowledge 
in  Fius  yU.  the  unconquerable  soul  of  ber 
aucieni  heroes.  While  all  the  other  sove- 
reigns of  the  continent  bowed  in  silent  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  victor,  and  re- 
signed or  assumed  provinces  and  diadems 
at  his  nod ,  the  humble  I'oRtifT  alone  bad 
the  courage  to  assert  bis  independence  j,    to 


•  The  Roman  hat  thus  subsided  in  tbe  French 
Empire,  and  Napoleon  affecU  to  reign  the  foander 
of  a  netr  monarohy,  and  the  rival,  not  the  sue-' 
c«tsor  of  the  Gflesari.  Tliii  attempt  -  to  maktr' 
Fraoce  ifae  seal  of  empire  is  ihe  second  on  re- 
cord .  The  Cist  wat  made  during  the  distracti»ns 
that  accompanied  the  contest  beiweeu  Vespasian 
and  Vitellius,  Though  successful  at  first,  it  soon 
tcrminaled  in  disgrace  and  discomfiture,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Gauls  vanished  before  the  genius 
of  Home. — Tacit,  Hist  iv.  It  is  (o  be  wished, 
for  the  sake  of  the  human  raoe  at  large,  that 
ibis  second  attempt  at  univefsal  dominion  may 
i«eet  vrjth  the  same  fate  ! 
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repel  iodigQaDlly  the  pretended  sovereignly 
of  the  French  despot  ,  and  to  reject  wUh 
contemptuous  disdaiQ  both  his  claims  and 
his  offers. 

IncooGasia  leneni  dubio  veiligia  mnniJa. 

Lucan  ii. 

How  long  this  subjugation  of  Italy^  may 
last ,  it  is  not  for  human  foresight  to  de- 
termine; but  we  may  without  rashness  ven- 
ture to  assert ,  that  as  long  as  the  popu-* 
lation  and  the  resources  of  Italy  are  •MHieX''' 
ed  to  the  destinies  of  France,  so  long  France 
must  be  triumphant.  A  peace  that  consigns  the 
garden  of  Europe  to  the  tranquil  sovereignty 
of  that  overgrown  and  most  restless  Pow- 
er, consigns  the  Continent  over  to  hope^ 
less  slavery }  and  of  a  peace-  that  brings 
such  a  dire  disaster  with  it,  it  may  '  jastly 
be  asserted  that  it  will  be  more  perni- 
cious in  its  consequences  than  the  longest 
and   most    destructive   warfare. 

The  islands  may  flatter  themselves  in' vaiA 
with  the  Tidvantagcs  of  their  situation-;  k 
population  of  sixty  millions  ,  active  ,  war- 
like ,  and  intelligent  with  all  the  ports  and 
all  the  forests  of  the  Continent  at '  their 
command  ,  with  increasing  experience  on 
their  side  ,  and  with  the  skill  and  the 
valor  of  Irans-allantic  mariners  in  their  fai- 
vor ,  must  at  lengtli  prevail  and  wrest  the 
trident  even  from  the  mighty  hand  of  Great 
Britain.  ■' 

When  we   contemplate  the  page  of  bis- 
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torj ,  and  see  how  intimately  faappiaess 
seems  coonect^d  with  misfortune ,  and  how 
closely  glory  is  followed  by  disaster ;  when 
■we  observe  the  prosperity  of  a  country  sud- 
denly checked  by  invasion  ,  the  most  ci- 
vilized regions  opened  as  if  by  the  band 
of  Providence  to  a  horde  of  barbarians,  and 
all  the  fair  prospect  of  peace  and  felicity 
Blasted  in  the  vary  moment  of  expansion , 
we  ■  are  tempted  to  indulge  a  sentiment  of 
despondency ,  and  mourn  over  the  destiny 
of  «ttr  Species.  But ,  the  phdosopher  who 
admires  the  wisdom  and  tlie  goodness  c^ 
the  Divine  Being  sLantped  on  the  face  of  na- 
ture ,  and  rciids  them  sliU  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Volume  of  inspiration  ,  will 
ascribe  to  design  that  vrhich  folly  misht  at- 
tribute to  change ;  he  will  discover  m  the 
histories  of  nations  ,  as  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals ,  the  prudent  discipline  of  a  father 
jnurjag  his  sons  to  patience  and  to  exertion ; 
repressing  their  petulance  by  timely  chastise- 
aients  ;  eacouraging  their  efforts  by  occasional 
success,  calling  forth  their  power^by  disasters 
And  disappointments  ;  allowing  -  the  mind 
seasons  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  mature  its 
talents  ;  and,  when  it  has  attained  the  highest 
point  of  perfecliop  allotted  to  human  endow- 
raenX  in  th'is  state  of  trial,  changing  the  scene, 
and  by  new  combinations  of  nations  and  of 
languages  ,  palling  forth  the  energies  of  other 
genQratiolifi,;  and  thus  keeping  the  human 
heart  and  intellect  in  constant  play  and  uatater- 
xapted   progress  towards  improyemeot. 
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On  the  Pope ,  the  Roman  Court, 
Cardinals  >  etc. 


.'X  HE  sul^ect  of  the  ibllowiog;  pages,  though 
Bot  strictly  speaking  included  id  tbe  plan  of 
a  Classical  Tour,  is  yet  intimately  connects 
ed  with  tbe  destinies  of  Rome.  For  the  for- 
mer reason  I  have  omitted  these  observations 
in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  and  for  the  se- 
cond ,  I  think  it  necessary  to  insert  them 
here  ;  especially  as  many  of  my  readers , 
though  they  may  have  heard  much  of  the 
itames ,  yet  may  possibly  be  very  superfi- 
cially acquainted  with  the  things  themselves. 
Such  therefore  as  may  have  any  curiosity  to 
satisfy  ,  or  any  wish  to  acquire  more  iufor- 
raation  on  the  subject,  will  perhaps  peruse 
the  following  pages  with  some  interest. 
■  The  person  of  the  Pope  may  be  consider- 
ed in  two  very  dilferent  capacities  ,  as  tem- 
poral sovereign  of  the  Roman  territory,  and 
as  chief  Pastor  of  tbe  Catholic  Church.  The 
confusion  of  these  characters  has  produced 
much  scandal  io  past  ages ,  and  in  modern 
times  has  occasioned  -  much  misrepreseata- 
tion  and  not  a  litlle  oppression.  To  draw  the 
line  therefore  ,  aad  to  enable  the  reader  to 
discriminate  the  rights  annexed  to  these  dif- 
ferent characters ,  may  be  considered  not 
only  as  neceftsary  in  a  discourse  which  treats 
«f  the  Roman  Court ,  but  as  a  debt  due  to 
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the  cause  of  truth  and  benevolence.  That 
such  a  combinalioa  of  spirilual  and  temporal 
power  may  occasion  a  mutual  re-action  on 
each  other  ,  and  that  it  has  had  that  effect 
not  unlrequently,  must  be  admitted:  whether, 
it  may  not  on  that  very  account  be,  in  some 
degree,  miiichievous,  is  a  question  which  vre 
are  not  here  called  upon  Iq  discuss,  especially 
as  this  union  forms  no  part  of  Christian  or 
Catholic  discipline  ;  snd  however  decoroos 
or  advantageous  the  mdependence  of  the  first 
Pastor  be  supposed  yet  it  Is  coufessedly  no 
necessary  appendage  of  bis  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion. I  shall  treat  of  the  spiritual  character 
first ,  as  that  is  the  essential  and  distinguish- 
ing privilege  claimed  by  the  Roman  See  , 
and  then  speak  of  the  temporal  power  which 
it  has  acquired  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Now  in  order  (o  give  the  Protestant  reader 
a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  the  rights  which 
every  Catholic  considers  as  inherent  in  the 
Roman  See  ,  or  to  speak  more  correctly ,  in 
the  successor  of  St  Peter  ,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  observe  ,  that  the  Pope  is  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Metropolitan  and  Primate  of  Italy,  of 
Sicily,  and  of  Macedonia,  etc,  and  Patriarch 
of  the  Vest;  that  in  each  of  these  capacities 
he  enjoys  the  same  privileges  and  the  same 
Authority  as  are  enjoyed  by  other  Bishops  , 
Metropolitans  ,  Primates ,  and  Patriarchs  in 
their  respective  dioceses  and  districts  ;  that 
his  authority  like  theirs,  is  confined  within 
'certain  limits  marked  out  by  ancient  custom, 
and   by  the   canons ;  and   that     like    theirs 
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also  ,  it  may  be  Diodi6ed  or  suspended  ,  hj 
the  Church  at  large.  I  shall  only  add  ,  that 
as  Patriarch  of  the  West ,  the  Pope  enjoys  a 
pre  eminence  elevated  enough  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  most  ambilioiis,  prelate  ,  as^by 
it  he  ranks  before  all  western  ecclesiastics , 
and  takes  place  and  precedency  on  all  public 
occasions. 

But  the  Roman  PontiflT  claims  honors  still 
more  (iisLingiiislied  ,  and  as  successor  of 
St.  Peter  is  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic 
Church  to  sit  as  its  firl  Pastor  by  divine  ia- 
fititutioQ.  As  it  is  not  my  inteiitioa  to  exhibit 
either  proofs  or  objections ,  but  merely  to 
state  an  article  of  belief,  1  shall  as  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  method  give  it  in  the 
words  of  a  general  council.* 

«  Ii«tn  drfinimus  Snnctam  ApoiloJicam  Sedem 
ct  Romannm  PontiGccni  in  uoiversum  orbem  te- 
nere  Primaium,  et  ipsum  Ponlificem  Bomaniim 
SacQeMorera  ease  beati  Peiri,  Prinftipis  Apmlolo- 
Tum,  et  verum  Christi  Vicariuna,  lotiutque  Ec- 
cleiiae  Caput ,  el  oniaium  Cbrisiianorum  Pairem 
ct  Doctorcm  pxiilere ;  et  ipsi  in  bi^aiu  Petrn 
pasceridi;  reffeiidi,  ac  giibernaiidi  utiiveraalem  eo- 
-  clesiam  a  Doinino  nostro  Jesu  Chrislo  plenam 
potesiaiem  tradilam  esse,  quemadmodum  etiam 
in  f;ettis  Oeuumenicorum  cnncltiorum  et  in  gacris 
caDiiiiibus  cootinetur  .  ReDuVaniei  insnper  ordi- 
nem  ti';(ditunt  in  eanonibus  caslerorom  Tpnerabi' 
liuni  Piitriarctiarum  ;  ut  Pairiarcha  ConslaDtino- 
politanus  seouudus  tit  post  lanclissimura    Kijma- 


'  Geueral  Council  of  Fiortncv*  ■ 
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anm  Ponlificam,  tcnioi  rero  Alexiadriiiuj;  qnar' 
tas  amem  Aniiocheaut,  etquiatug  Uierosolyoii- 
Unui  i  u1t>>  videlicet  pririlegiii  «iiiDibus  ct  ju- 
tibus  eorum.ti 

According  to  ihis  canon  the  Pope  enjoys,  by 
the  institution  of  Christ,  the  primacy  of  honor 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Christian 
Chitrch,  and  to  refuse  it  to  him  would  be 
deemed  an  act  of  rebellion  • .  But  no  autho- 
rity has  yet  determined,  and  it  seems  indeed 
very  dimcuU  to  fix,  the  precise  rights  and 
prerogatives  which  are  conferred  by  this  pri- 
macy, and  are  so  inseparably  annexed  to  it, 
that  lo  oppose  their  exercise  or  to  deny  their 
existence  would  be  either  schism  or  heresy . 
SufHce  it  to  say,  that  the  greater  pari  of  the 
powers  exercised  by  the  Popes,  and  especially 
those  acts  which  have  been  considered  as  the 
most  offensive  in  themselves  as  well  as  galling 
to  other  bishops,  are  allowed  to  be  of  human 
institution.  In  fact,  the  object  of  the  canon 
above-mentioned,  as  also  of  the  article  corre- 
sponding with  it  in  the  creed  ofPius  IV.  seems 
to  have  been  solely  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  a  divinely  appointed  Superior  in  (he  Ca- 
tholic Church,  leaving  in  the  interim  the  mode 
of  exercising  his  prerogative  Lo  the  canons  and 
the  discipline  of  the  same  Church,  to  be  enlarg- 
ed or  restrained  as  its  exigencies  may  require. 


•  See  on  ihn  tubject,  Divinae  fidei  Jnaly- 
tit,  etc.  by  Hol<l«D,  a  pioai  and  learned  divin* 
o£  th«  SoHnnmoi .       '  - 
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But  though  no  temporal  advantages  are  ori- 
ginally, or  by  its  institution,  annexed  to  it, 
yet  il  is  evident  that  such  an'  elevated  dignity 
must  naturally  inspire  reverence,  and  conse- 

aaently  acquire  weight  and  consideration.  1d- 
uence,  at  least  in  a  certaia  dei^ree,  must  ac- 
company such  consideration,  and  give  the  spi- 
ritual pastor  no  small  degree  of  worldly  im- 
portance. We  accordingly  find,  that  even  in 
the  very  commeocemeDl  of  Christianity  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  become  a  conspicuous 
.  personage ,  so  far  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Emperors,  and  sometimes,  if  the  ex- 
pression of  an  ancient  writer  be  not  a  rhe- 
torical exaggeration,  to  awaken  their  jea- 
lousy. 

When  the  Emperors  embraced  Christianity, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  arquired  an  increase  of  temporal 
weight  and  dignity;  and  it  has  been  observ- 
ed, that  the  Pagan  historians  speak  with  some 
asperity  of  the  splendor  of  his  retinue  and  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  table.This  splendor  can  excite  no 
astonishment .  The  first  pastor  of  the  religion  of 
the  Emperors  might  justly  be  ranked  among 
the  great  digaitanes  of  the  empire;  he  had 
free  access  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
and  was  by  him  treated  with  Glial  reverence: 
his  palace  and  his  table  were  frequented  hy 
the  first  officers  of  the  state ,  and  to  support 
his  dignity  in  their  company  might,  perhaps 
justly,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  duties  gf 
his  station  .  We  cannot  suspect  the  Popes  of 
that  period,  such  as  St.  Sylvester,  St.  Oama- 
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sua,  Gelasitis,  Leo  the  Great,  etc.  of  such  con- 
temptible vices  as  either  luxury  or  osteotatiooj 
simple  and  disinterested  all  through  hfe,  thsy 
could  not  be  supposed  to  resisa  their  hatH- 
tual  virtues  in  their  old  age,  and  to  commence 
a  career  of  folly  when  seated  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  But  they  knew  human  nature,  and 
very  prudently  adapted  tbeir  exterior  to  that 
class  of  society  which  they  were  destmed  to 
instruct. 

But  besides  the  consideration  inseparaUe 
from  the  office  itself,  another  source  of  tern-- 
poral  greatness  may  be  found  in  the  exten- 
sive possessions  of  land,  and  in  the  great  rich- 
es in  plate,  of  the  Roman  Church  itself. 
These  riches  were  considerable ,  even  under 
the  Pagan  Emperors  and  during  the  persecu- 
tions, as  we  may  presume  from  various  pas- 
sages in  ancient  authors  * ,  and  they  were  not 
a  little  increased  by  the  liberal  donations  of 
the  Christian  princes,  and  particularly  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  invasion  of  the 
barbarians,  without  doubt,  might  occasionally 
lower  the  produce  of  these  lands,  and  their 
rapacity  might  lessen  the  quantity  of  plate  ^ 
yet  not  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it 
affected  the  lands  and  the  properties  of  the 
laity,  as  great  respect  was  in  general  shewn 
to  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  ana  to  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  St.  Peter ,  St.  Paul ,  and  St.  John 


'  Prnd.  Lib.  ritr'  tri^g'ft.  2-  S.  S.  Laaremio. 
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Lateran.  So  far,  indeed,  was  this  veneration 
sometimes  carried  by  these  inraders,  that  the 
fierce  Geaseric  himself  not  oaij  spared  the 
great  Basilicae,  but  daring  all  the  horrors  of 
a  week's  plunder,  respected  the  persoos  and 
the  property  placed  within  their  precincts. 
Hence  the  Roman  Church,  after  repeated  in- 
vasions, after  the  establishment  and  the  reigns 
of  a  race  of  barbarian  monarchs ,  and  even 
after  the  destructive  vicissitudes  of  the  Go- 
thic war,  which  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  pros- 
periLy  and  to  the  fortunes  of  Italy,  stttl  re- 
tamed  extensive  possessions,  not  in  Italy  only, 
but  in  Sicily  and  other  more  distant  pro- 
vinces. This  fact  we  learn  from  the  epistles 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  employed  the 
vast  income,  of  which  be  was  the  adminis- 
trator,  in  supporting  many  illustrious  families 
reduced  to  misery,  and  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tress of  the  people  laboring  under  the  accu- 
mulated pressure  of  war ,  of  &mine ,  and  of 
pestilence.  When  such  riches  are  so  employ* 
ed  ,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  should 
look  with  reverence  and  affection  to  the  hand 
that  dispenses  them,  and  be  disposed  to  trans- 
fer  their  allegiance  from  a  sovereign,  reraotey 
weak,  and  indiSerent,  to  their  Pastor,  who 
relieved  them  by  bis  generosity ,  directed 
them  by  his  prudence  ,  and  protected  thent 
by  his  talents  and  by  his  authority.  Such  wae 
the  part  which  Gregory  acted  during  his  pon- 
tificate. He  was  by  birth  a  Roman  patrician, 
and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  misfortunes 
vf  his  country  J  he  was   placed  by  bis    rank 
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and  edticalioa  on  a  level  with  the- greatest 
characters  of  the  age,  and  had  been  early  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  public  aBTairs; 
he  had  thus  acquired  the  address  of  a  conr- 
tier  with  the  experience  of  a  statesman:  vrben 
raised  to  the  pontificate  he  found,  in  the  di- 
sastrous state  of  Rome  and  Italy  ,  sufficient 
opportunities  of  displaying  these  talenrs  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  for  the  noblest  olqect; 
and  by  them  he  saved  his  country  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  imperial  court,  from  tbe 
wca^esa  and  the  wickedness  of  the  Ex- 
archs, and  from  the  iiiry  of  the  Longobar- 
diy  then  a  recent  and  most  savage  horde  of 
invaders. 

From  this  period,  thougli  the  Greek  Em- 
perors were  the  nominal,  yet  the  Popes  be- 
came the  real  and  effective  sovereigns  of  Home, 
and  attached  to  it  as  they  generally  were  by 
birth,  and  always  by  residence,  duty,  and  in- 
terest,, they  promoted  its  welfare  with  una- 
bating  and  oftentimes,  successlul  efforts.  Upon 
the  merit  of  these  services  therefore,  and  tbe 
voluntary  siibmisaioo  of  an  admiring  and  grate- 
ful flock  rests  the  original  and  blest  claim 
which  the  Roman  PontiSs  possess  (o  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty.  But  though  this  sovereignty 
was  enjoyed  ,  many  years  elapsed  before  it 
was  avowed ,  on  the  side  of  the  Pontiff,  or 
admitted  on  that  of  the  Emperor,  and  many 
more  ages  befoi'e  it  was  fully  and  finally  esta- 
blished on  a  solid  and  unshaken  basis. 
.  The  German  Caesars  continued  long  to  as-  . 
9ert  their  supreme    dominion  over    the  me- 
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tropolis  as  the  Capital  of  their  empire;  the 
Roman  barons,  a  proud  an(}  ferocious  aristo- 
cracy ,  often  de6ed  the  authority  of  their 
weak  PoutitTs  ;  and  tiie  Roman  people  itself, 
though  willing  to  submit  to  the  councils  of  a 
father,  frequently  rebelled  against  the  orders 
of  a  prince.  It  will  not  appear  sineular,  that 
these  rebellions,  or  to  speak  more  fairly,  these 
acts  of  opposition  to  the  temporal  domioioa 
of  the  Popes  were  never  more  frequent  than 
during  the  reigns  of  those PontiSs,  whose  charac- 
ters were  the  most  daring,  and  whose  claims 
were  the  most  lofty.  In  iact,  irum  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  Popes  began  to  degenerate 
from  the  piety  of  their  predecessors  *,  flud  to 
sacrifice  tlieir  spiritual  character  to  their  teOi- 
poral  interests,  Rome  became  the  theatre  ot 
insurrection,  warfare,  and  intrigue;  and  coa- 
tinued  so  with  various  intervals  of  tranquil- 
lity occasioned  by  tlte  intervening  reigns  of 
milder  Pastors ,  till  the  siiteentn  century , 
when  they  resumed  the  virtues  of  their  early 
predecessors,  and  by  them  regained  the  vene- 
ration and  the  atTection  of  their  flocks.  Since 
that  period  the  Pope  has  reigned  Pastor  and 


•  This  fact  will  nol  be  contested  by  ihe  most 
zealous  partisan  of  the  papal  prerogative  ;  if  it 
should  be,  the  author  need  only  appeal  lo  Ba- 
rooius,  who,  speaking  of  the  tenth  century, 
observes — Pontifices  Romanos  a  veterum  pietate 
degtnerasie,  et  prineipes  laecuU  sanctitate  Jto" 
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Prince,  an  object  at  once  of  the  reference  and 
of  liie  allegiance  of  the  Roman  people,  seldom 
slarmed  by  foreign  invasion,  or  insulted  by 
domestic  iosurrectioa ;  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  the  patron  of  the  arts,  the 
cotDmoD  father  of  Christendom ,  and  the  ex- 
ample  aod  the  oracle  of  the  Catholic  Hie- 
rarchy. 

But  though  the  Pope  is  both  Bishop  and 
Prince  ,  yet  his  titles  ,  dress  ,  equipage  ,  and 
the  whole  ceremonial  of  his  court,  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  first  of  these  characters.  He  is  styl- 
ed Holiness,  the  Holy  Father,  and  sometimes 
in  history  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  but  the  for- 
mer appellations ,  as  more  appropriate  to  his 
duties  and  functions ,  are  exclusively  used  in 
his  own  court.  -  His  robes  are  the  same  as 
those  of  a  bishop  in  pontificals  ,  (  excepting 
the  stole  and  the  color,)  which  is  white  not 
purple.  His  vestments  when  he  officiates  ic 
church  as  well  as  his  mitre  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  other  prelates .  The  tiara 
seems  originally  to  have  been  an  ordinary 
mitre,  such  as  is  still  worn  by  the  Greek 
Patriarchs.  The  three  circlets,  which  have 
raised  it  into  a  triple  crown ,  were  added 
at  different  periods,  and  it  is  said,  for  dif- 
ferent mystic  reasons ,  The  first  or  lowest 
seems  to  have  been  originally  a  mere  bor- 
der ,  gradually  enriched  with  gold  and  dia- 
monds. The  second  was  the  invention  of 
BoniffLce  Vill.  about  the  year  i3oo;  and 
to  complete  the  mysterious  decoration,  the 
third*  was  superadded   about    the  middle  "df 
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Ihe  fourtCHith  century.  The  use  of  tb« 
tiara  is  confined  to  certain  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, as  in  most  great  ceremonies  the  Pope 
uses  the  common  episcopal  mitre. 

Whenever  he  appears  in  public,  or  is  ap- 
proached even  in  private,  his  person  is  en- 
circled with  reverence  and  vfith  majesty. 
In  public,  a  large  silver  cross  raised  on  high 
is  carried  before  him,  as  a  sacred  banner , 
the  church  bells  ring  as  he  passes,  and  all 
kneel  in  his  sight.  When  he  officiates  at 
the  patriarchal  Basilicae  he  is  carried  from 
his  apartments  in  the  adjoining  palace  to 
the  church  in  a  chair  of  stale ;  though  in 
the  chancel,  his  throne  is  merely  an  an- 
cient episcopal  cliair,  raised  only  a  few  steps 
above  the  seats  of  the  cardinals  or  clergy. 
In  private,  as  the  pontifical  palaces  are  vast 
and  magnificent ,  there  are  perhaps  more 
apartments  to  be  traversed,  and  greater  ap- 
pearances of  splendor  in  the  approach  to 
his  person,  than  in  an  introduction  to  any 
other  sovereign.  In  his  antichamber,  a  pre- 
late in  full  robes  is  always  in  waiting,  and 
when  the  bell  rings,  the  door  of  the  pon- 
tifical apartment  opens,  and  the  Pope  is  seen 
in  a  chair  of  state  with  a  little  table  be- 
fore him.  The  person  presented  .  kneels  once 
at  the  threshold,  again  in  the  middle  of  thO' 
room ,  and  lastly,  at  the  feet  of  the  Pod- 
tiff,  who,  according  to  circumstances ,  allows 
him  to  kiss  the  cross  embroidered  on  his 
shoes,  or  presents  his  hand  to  raise  him. 
The  pontiff  tiien  converses  with  him  a  short 
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time,  and  dismisses  him  with  some  slight 
preseat  of  beads ,  or  metals,  as  a  memo- 
rial. The  ceremoBjr  of  geauflectioQ  is  agaia 
repeated,  aod  the  doors  close  *. 


*  Some  Proieitania  bare  objected  it>  ibis  €»• 
TemoDV,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  mark  of  re- 
sp«ct  lormerl;  paid  to  every  bishop  *,  and  ciill 
kepi  up  in  a  fiourt  (eaacioui  of  itt  uucieat  obsa- 
vanees.  Jt  is  taid,  that  Horace  Walpole,  wfaea 
prcieoted  to  fieuedict  XIV.  stood  for  some  time 
in  a  posture  of  besitaliou,  when  the  Pope,  who 
was  remarkable  for  cheerfalaess  aod  humoor , 
exclaimed,  n  Kneel  down,  mj  ion,  receive  the 
blessing  of  an  old  man  j  it  will  do  you  no  harm  I« 
upon  wLiuh  ihe  young  traveller  instantly  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  was  so  much  pteased  with  the 
conversation  and  liveliness  of  Bunedict,  ihai  he 
took  every  occasion  of  wailipg  upon  farm,  and 
testifying  his  respect  during  bis  stay  at  Borne. 
Ja  irutli,  English  gentiemeu  have  always  been 
received  by  the  Popes  with  peculiar  kindness 
and  condescension,  and  every  indulgence-  is  shewn 
to  iheir  opinions,  or,  as  the  Boroans  must  term 
their  prejudices  and  even  to  their  caprices. 

The  cusloin  of  being  carried  in  a  chair  of  slate 
bas  also  given  offence,  and  is  certainly  not  very 
conformable  to  the  niodcm  practice  even  of  courts, 
however  it  is  another  remnaot  of  ancient  mau- 
lers, a  mode  of  conveyance  (less  luxnrious  indeed) 
copied  from  the  tectica,  so  much  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  In  the  earlier    ages,  the  custom  of 


•  Fleory  Mceurs  des  Chretiens  xxxii,.ad  finem. 
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The  pomp  which  CDvirona  the  Pontiff  in 
public,  and  attracts  the  sttenlion  so  forcibly, 
ma;  perhaps  appear  to  Htany  a  glorious  and 
enviable  distinction  ;  but  there  are  few  ,  I 
believe  ,  who  would  Dot ,  if  accompanied  by 
it  in  all  the  details  of  ordinary  life,  feel  it  an 
intolerable  burthen.  Other  sovereigns  have 
their  hours  of  relaxation ;  they  act  their  part 
in  public,  and  then  throw  off  their  robes,  and 
mix  in  the  denies  tic  circle  with  their  family  or 
their  confidants.  The  Pope  has  no  -hours  of 
relaxation;  always  encumbersd  with  the  sane 
attendants,  and  confined  within  the  magic 
circle  of  etiquette ,  he  labors  for  ever  under 
the  weight  of  his  dignity  ,  and  may  ,  if  m- 
fluenced  by  ordinary  feelings  ,  often  sigh  for 


the  Popes  as  of  olber  bishopa  wai  to  pass  frnm 
the  •acristj  through  the  church  enroot  ',  leaning 
on  two  prieita,  aad  thu«  advance  to  the  altar, 
a  custom  more  cotifotinable  to  Christian  humility, 
and  lo  the  simplicity  not  only  of  ancient  but  of 
modern  tinica.  Id  fact,  in  all  the  ceremonial  of 
the  RoQiaii  Church  and  Court,  tho  only  parti 
liable  (o  misrepresentation  or  censure,  are  certain 
additions  of  later  times,  in  relijjious  pomps  and 
court  pngeants,  in  dress  and  ib  stile,  being  too 
inflated  and  cambersome  .  The  rule  of  reform 
is  easy,  and  obvious;  to  prune  oiF  the  excres- 
ccucei  of  barbarous  ages,  and  lo  restore  the 
siotpls  forms  »f  antiquity  . 


Rom.  Primut  ei  Secuud.  Mutatori. 
IV.  17 
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the  leisure  aod  the  iasignificance  of  the  col- 
lege or  the  cloister.  A  morniag  of  business 
and  applicatioo  closos  with  a  solitary  ineal; 
a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Quiriaal  or 
tiie  ^aiica»  ,  a  visit  to  a  church  or  an  hos- 

gital ,  are  his  only  exercises.  Devotion  and 
usiuess,  the  duties  of  the  Pontiff  and  of  the 
Prince ,  successively  occupy  his  hours ,  and 
leave  no  vacant  interval  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  taste  ,  or  is3v  the  arrangement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  individual .  What  honors  can 
eooipeiuale  for  a  life  of  sach  restraiat  and 
confiaement  I 

I  have  said  a  solitary  meal,  for  the  Pope 
nevet  dines  in  company  ;  so  that  to  hnn  a 
cepast  is  no  recreation  :  it  is  consequently 
short  and  frugal.  Sixtus  Quintus  is  reported 
to  have  conlined  the  expences  of  his  table  to 
about  six  pence.  Innocent  XI.  did  not  exceed 
balf-a-crown  J  and  the  present  Pontiff,  con- 
sidering the  different  valuation  of  money , 
equals  them  both  in  frugality ,  as  his  table 
never  exceeds  five  shillings  a  day.  These  un- 
social repasts  may  have  therr  utility  in  re- 
moving all  temptations  to  luxurious  indul- 
gence ,  and  all  opportunities  of  unguarded 
copversatioQ ;  two  evils  to  which  convivial 
entcrlaionicfits  are  confessedly  liable.  Tet, 
when  we  consider  on  the  one  side  the  so- 
briety and  the  reserve  of  the  Italians ,  parti- 
cularly when  in  contpicuMM  sitoations ,  and 
on  the  other  the  number  of  men  of  talents 
and  information  that  are  to  be  found  at  all 
times  \sx  the  Romou  court ,  and  in    U}e  col- 
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lege  of  cardinals,  we  feel  ourselves  disposed 
to  condemn  an  etiquette  which  deprives  the 
Pontiff  of  such  coDversatiou  is  might  not  only 
afford  a  rational  amusement  ,  but  ofleutimes 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  useful  hints  and  sug^ 
cestions.  Another  advanta(,e'  might  result: 
from  a  freer  communication  ;  the  smiles  of 
greatness  call  forth  genius;  admission  to  the 
table  of  the  Pontiff  miffbt  revive  that  ardor 
for  literary  glory,  which  distinguished  the 
era  of  Leo  X.  and  might  again  perhaps  fill 
Rome  with  Orators,  Poets,  and  Philosophers. 
And  though  we  applaud  the  exclusion  of 
buffoons  and  pantomimes,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  shews  and  pageantry ,  yet  we 
may  be  allowed  to  wish  that  the  halls  of 
the  Vatican  again  resounded  with  the  voice 
of  the  orator,  and  with  the  lyre  of  the  poet} 
with  the  approbalion  of  the  Cpurt,  and  with 
the  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  But  can  Rome 
fliiller  herself  with  the  hopes  of  a  third  Au^ 
guslan  age  f 

On  the  whole,  the  person  and  conduct  of 
the  Pope  ,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  , 
are  under  perpetual  restraint  and  constant 
inspection.  The  least  deviation  froin  strict 
propriety  or  even  forms,  would  fae  imme- 
diately noticed,  published,  aad  censured  in 
pasquinades.  LeO  X.  loved  shooting ,  and  by 
the  change  of  dress  necessary  for  that  amu^e- 
^enl  ,  gave  scandal.  Clement  XIV.  (  Gait- 
ganelli  )  was  advised  by  his  phisicians  to 
ride  j  be  rode  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
^Iban  flUa,  and  It  is  said,  offended  Uie  peo^ 
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flt  of  the  coantrf  npt  s  little  by  that  suppos- 
ed leTitjr.  Beoedict  XIV.  wiahed  to  see  the 
iaierior  arrangement  of  a  new  theatre  ,  and 
visited  it  before  it  was  opened  to  the  public, 
the  oext  morning  an  inscription  appeared  over 
the  door  1^  which  he  had  entered  ,  Porta 
Santa;  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  enter. 
These  anecdotes  suffice  to  shew  the  jojless 
uniformity  of  the  papal  court,  as  well  as  tbe 
strict  decorum  that  pervades  every  depart- 
ment immediately  connected  with  the  persoa 
of  the  Pontiff. 

Some  centuries  ago  tbe  Popes  considered 
themselves  autfaorised,  by  their  temporal  so* 
vereignty  ,  to  give  the  same  exhibitions  and 
tournaments,  and  to  display  the  same  scenes 
of  festivity  and  magnificence  in  the  Vatican, 
as  were  beheld  at  the  courts  and  in  the  pa- 
laces of  other  princes;  nor  did  such  ill-pUced 
pageants  seem  at  that  period  to  have  excit- 
ed surprise  or  censure.  But  the  influence  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  though  its  direct  io- 
terference  was  indignantly  repelled,  reached 
the  recesses  of  the  pontiticsl  palace,  and  tbe 
general  rigor  of  discipline  established  by  it , 
ascemlod  £com  the  members  to  tbe  head , 
and  at  length  pervaded  tbe  whole  body. 
Hence  the  austere  features,  of  tbe  papid 
court ,  and  the  monastic  silence  that  reigns 
through  tbe  vast  apartments  of  the  F'atican 
and  t»  tbe  Quirinal  palaces  ;  and  hence  also 
the  solitary  repasts  and  the  perpetual  absle- 
mioumess  of  the  Pontiff's  table. 

I  mean  dot ,    however  ,    to    insinuate  that 
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(tie  private  Tirtucs  of  the  Popes  themselvea 
have  DO  share  in  this  system  of  frugality  and 
decorum  ,  as  that  is  by  no  means  tbe  truths 
Teuperanne  is  a  general  virtue  in  Ital> ,  and 
independent  even  of '  the  national  character, 
tbe  Popes  have  long  been  remarkable  for 
their  personal  abstemiousness.  Tbe  i)reseiit 
Poottii  in  particular,  inured  to  monastic  dis- 
cipline from  his  youth,  and  long  accustom- 
ed to  the  plainest  diet,  owes,  probably,  the 
extreme  temperance  by  which  he  is  distin- 
gaished ,  to  habit  as  much  as  to  principle  1 
and  can  feel  little  mclination  to  exchange  his 
slight  and  wholesome  repasts  for  tlie  pleasures 
of  a  laxuiious  table.  But ,  to  whatever  cause 
it  may  be  attributed,  this  truly  episcopal 
spirit  and  appearance  are  editing,  and  must 
extort  the  applause  of  every  traveller ,  who , 
however  unwilling  he  m;^ '  be  to  acknow- 
ledge the  PontiS*  as  the  first  Pastor  (^  the 
Christian  Church ,  must  confess  ,  that  his 
mode  of  living  and  appearance  are  not 
unworthy  of  that  sacred  character. 

To  speak  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Pontiff 
as  a  sovereign  is  scarcely  necessary  ,  as  It  is 
known  to  be  uncontroled  by  any  legal  or 
constitutional  authority;  a  despotism,  which, 
though  mildly  exercised,  is  diametrically  op- 
pOMte  both  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  to  tbe  personal  happiness  of  the  prince 
liimself.  The  mischiefs  tbat  result  from 
thence  to  tlie  former  are  obvious;  while  the 
latter,  if  alive  to  sentimenls  of  religion 
and  of  moral  obligation  as  the  modem  sove- 
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reigns  'of  Rome  must  unqueatioDably  be  , 
fcaonot  but  tremble  nnder  the  weight  ai  s 
responsability  so  awiiil  ihiu  coafmra  to  hb 
own  bosom.  To  share  it  with  the  beat  and 
wisest  members  of  the  State  is  safe ,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  be  so  glorious ,  tfiat 
we  should  be  tempted  to  wonder  that  the 
experiment  bad  never  been  tried ,  if  ever; 
•page  in  history  did  not  prore  bow  sweet 
despotic  sway  is  to  the  vitiated  palate  of  So- 
vereigns. But  ,  if  ever  any  monarch  bad 
either  au  opportunity  or  an  inducement  to  rea- 
hzs  the  generous  plan  formed  by  Servius 
Tullius  ot  giving  liberty  and  a  constitulioo 
to  bis  people ,  the  Popes,  fve  should  ima- 
gine,   could  have  wanted  neither: 

In  the  middle  ages  when  even  Rome  itself 
was  infected  with  the  barbarism  and  the  li- 
-centiousness  of  the  times  ,  the  Ronian!i  may 
perhaps  have  been  incapable  of  governing 
themselves  with  prudence  and  consistency. 
The  Barons  were  perhaps  too  powerful ,  the 
people  too  ignorant,  to  bear,  or  to  appre* 
'tciate  the  blessings  of  equal  laws  and  of  re- 
presentative admmistration,  ( I  have  said  per- 
naps  ,  because  experience  has  long  smce 
proved  that  the  best  instrument  of  civiliza- 
tion is  liberty.  )  But  surely  this  objection  is 
not  api^ichble  to  the  Romans  bf  the  present 
&ge,  whether  nobles  or  plebeians;  the  for- 
mer ,  are  calm  and  stately  ;  the  latter  ,  se- 
rious and  reasonable  ;  fon&ing  a  nation  well 
calculated  to  i^xercise  the  rights  and  to  dis- 
play the  energies  of  a  five  people.  The  car^ 
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dinals  and  the  first  patricians  .wonlct  conslii 
tube  a  wise  and  illustrious  senate  ,  and  tlie 
people  might  exercise  their  powers. by ;a  re~ 
presentative  body  ,  the  materials  of  which 
may  be  discovered  in  every  street  in  Rome  ■, 
and  iti  every  town  Had  almost  every  village  in 
its  dependent  provinces.  The  PoHtifi',  a  prince 
wltlipat  passions ,  without  any  interest  bst 
that  of  his  people ,  without  any  allurement 
ta  vice,  and  any  bias  to  injustice,,  must  sure- 
ly be  a  fit  head  to  such  a  political  body;, 
and  calculated  to  preside  over  it  with  dignity 
«nd  eSect.'  Thus  the  ScaaiuS  Poptdustfue  Ro- 
mantu ,  now  an  eiHpty  name  i- would  again 
^become  a  mighty  body  ,  the  xich.  and  beau'- 
liful  territory  under  Us  sway  would  again 
teem  with  population  ;  its  influence  or  ib 
powGr  might  onee  more  unite  Italy  in  one 
solid  mass  ,  and  direct  its  energtea  ib  uniod 
with  Great  Britain  >  its  natural  -  ally ,  against 
the  common  «iKmy  of.Italy,  ofGreat-Brilimb 
«nd  ef  mankind.  ■ 

But  to  6uro  from  vivoMs.tno  prosperous  to 
be  realized,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  College 
of  CanJinals:,  the  r«al  senate  of -tnoderh  Aome, 
^nd  the  eoimcil  o£  tbe  Foaitifr.  The  title  of 
<iardiiial  w«s  originally  given  to  the  parochial 
clergy  of  Riiae  :it  secims  to  have  been  taken 
from  bheioipsrial  court,  where  in  the  time  of 
THeodosius,' the  principal  officers  oC'the' state 
bad  that  appeUatfon-  added'.as'a  distinction 
40  their  respeotive  xligaitica.  The>'ntimber  df 
titles,! Of  charcbes  whidh  ba^e-atifle-  to  thife 
dignity,'  is  scTentj^Jtwo^  ipdndiDg  the  ^is  Isuiie- 
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urban  bishoprics  ;  their  principal  and  most 
honorable  privilege  is  that  of  electing  the 
Pope  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  theic 
dignity  and  importance  increased  with,  that 
«f  liie  Roman'  See  itself,  and  that  they  shar- 
ed alike  iu  temporal  and  its  spiritual  pre- 
eminence. As  they  are  the  couoseHors  ,  so 
they  are  tlie  officers  of  the  Pontiff,  an^  are 
thus  entrusted,  with  the  management  of  the 
church  at  large  and  of  the  Homao  State  in 
particular. 

Id  the  middle  ages ,  when  the  Roman 
Bishop  seemed  to  engross  to '  himself  the  go- 
vernment ,  both  spiritual  and  temporal  of 
Christendom,  and  acted  at  once  with  all  the 
power  and  authority  of  Emperor  and  of  PoDtiff, 
the  cardiualate  became  the  next  -  most  con- 
spicuous dignity  ,  and  rivalled  ,  sometimes 
eclipsed  the  splendor  of  royalty  itself. 
'  Even  after  the  plenitude  of  papal  power 
had  beea  retrenched  ,  and  the  reformation 
had  withdrawn  so  many  provinces  from  its 
dominion,  the  purple  retaiaisd  its  histre,  and 
a  cardinal  still  continued  to  rank  with  princes 
of  the  Mood  royal.  This  hoBor  they  posses* 
even  in  9ur  times  ,  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
WlutioQ' itself,  they  er^oy  it  in  such  courts 
as  are  not  immediately  under  French  con> 
trol.  Thus  the  Collage  of  Cardinals  has  naade 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  Europe  for  th^ 
space  of  at  least  One  thousand  years.  The 
Roman  Senate  itself  can  scarce,  be  said  to 
have  siqtpovted  its  fame  and  grandeur  far 
^   long. A  period.;    in    dignity,  rank,    ta^ 
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leuts ,  and  majetty ,  tiie  sacred  College  is 
worthy  to  succeed  aad  to  represent  that 
august   assembly. 

Oae  of  the  advantages,  or  rather  the  pecn-^ 
liar  glorj  of  this  body;  is  that  it  admits 
men  of  emiQence  in  Tirtne,  talents,  or  rank, 
without  any  regard  to  country  or  nation; 
thus  paying  a  tribute  to  merit  in  oppositimi 
to  local  prejudices,  and  inviting  genius  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  receive  the 
honors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
tlie  lustre  of  the  Roman  purple.  The  classic 
writers  of  the  age  of  Leo,  while  they  be- 
held so  nutny  distinguished  character*  col- 
'  lected  in  this  assemUy ,  and  while  they 
received  so  much  encouragement  from  its 
learned  members,  looked  up  to  it  with  re- 
verence and  affection,  and  joyfully  applied  to 
it  tlie  tilles  and  the  appellations  of  the  an- 
cient senate .  It  was  with  them  the  am- 
plissimus ■  ctetus  ,  imperii  et  retionis  arx~, 
portKs  omnium  gentium  —  Orlds  terrarum 
concilium,  etc.  Its  members  were  the  pur' 
purati  patres—gentiam  paironi  -^  Urbis  pr!n- 
cipes,  etc.  It  cannot  therefore  be  a  matter 
of  surptMse  that  this  dignity  should  at  all 
times  have  been  the  object  of  ecclesiastical 
aiubUion,  and  been  accepted  with  joy  by 
the  soos  even  of  the  first  mooarctis  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  cardioiils   are  named    by    the  Pof»e, 
though    ail   the  Cbtholic  Powers  are    allow- 
ed   to   recommend  a  certirin  number.   Snmit 
hats  arc   generally   kept,  in  reserve  in  case 
•  17 
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of  my  efnergeacy,  so  that  the  taDmlier  i^ 
seldom  full.  The  nomination  is  not  oftea 
iibused,  and  the  hooor  so .  rarely  misplaci 
cd,  tbat  the  public  has  not  been  known  to 
complain  for  a  long  lapse  of  years. 

The  grand  assembly  of  the  cardinals  is 
called  the  Consistory,  where  the  Pontiff  pre- 
sides in  person .  Here  they  appear  in  all 
the  splendor  of  the  purple  and  form  a  most 
majestic '  senate,  such  as  nugbt  dmost  jus- 
tify the  emphatical  expression  of  the  Greek 
Orator.  But  this  assembly  is  not  precisely  a 
cotincil,  as  it  seldom  discusses,  hut  witnesses 
the  raLificatioh  of  measures  previously  weigh- 
ed .and:  adopted  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Pon- 
tiff. Here  '  therefore  public  communications 
are  Announced,  forieien  'timbassadors  receiv- 
ed t  cardinal^'  created ,  formal  compliments 
m^e  and  aaswered,  in  short,  the  exterior 
splendeiff  sti  sovel-eignty  is  displayed -to  the 
public  eye.  B«t  the  {vincipal  prerogative  c& 
a  cardinal  is  exereised  in  the  Conclave,  so 
called  beeanse  the  .members  of  the  sacred 
college  w6  -Uifen  ooafined  within  the  pre- 
einota  of  ^it  great'  halU'  of  the.  Vaman  pa- 
Itee,  whDre  they  remain  immnred  till  they 
agnee  in  tiie  election  of  a  Pontiff.  The 
bills  are  divided  into  temporary  apartments; 
eabhr  cardinal  has  &ur  small  rooms ,  and 
two  attendants  called  conclavists.  The  Se- 
nator of  Ronie,'  the  conservators,  and  the 
patriarchs i  archbishops,  then  in  the  city, 
gaatfd  the-  different  entraitces  into  the  con- 
cave,., and  prevent  aAl  cbmoiunicaUon.  These 
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pM^UtiOns '  to  <^clade' iill-'uiii]»e  "influetied 
aod  iotFi^e ,  !  from  '  sbch  an  assembly  j  im 
aach  ah .  occasion,  thougb  .ilat  slwu^rs  eSec-i 
tual,  deserve  apfxlanee.  Haweven  tbe  clasb' 
ii^  intieresta  of  the  diflet^nt  courts  -are  so 
well-poised,  that  even  intrigue  can  do'  bnl 
litlliS  mischief;  for  if  the  cardinal)  attached 
to  nay  sovereign  make  particular  efforts' la 
favor  ot  aaj  individilal  of  the  ^afue  inter* 
est,  they  onlj  awaken  tht-  jealousy  and 
k^use  the  oppositiota  of  all  the  «ther  courti 
and  parties.  Ttra  choice  generally  ialls  on 
A  cardinal  totally  unconnected  with  party « 
and  therefore  erceptionable  to  none ,  ex- 
einpt  from  glaring  defects ,  and  ordinarily 
remarkable  {qt  some  virtue  or  useful  ac- 
complishmeni,  such  as  learning,  dignity,  m(t-  . 
deration ,    firmness. 

it  is  not  my  intention  to  specify  all  tbe 
forms  of  etiquette  observed ,  or  :Uie  cere- 
monies practised  during  the.  process,  oi*  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  election ;  two-  or  Ifcree 
however  I  must  notice  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  sniSciently  obvioOs }  <me  is  the 
custom  of  putting  tfa&  tioktets  containing  the 
votes  of  the  cardinals  oa  the  patina  (  or 
communion  plate  )  and  then  into  the  cha- 
lice: now,  however  important  these  voles 
may  be ,  and  however  intimate  their  con- 
nexion with  the  vre^fare  of  the-Qhurcli,  yet 
to  apply,  to'  them  the  vase^'  devoted  in  a 
peculiar  oi^ner  to  the  jpqdt  ^vyfi^l  institu- 
tions of  religion,  sewifi  4Q='.paWs  beyond  dis- 
resp«ct,  .«^    almost  to  border    on   profana- 
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tioB.  The  next  ceeemony  to  which  I  have 
idluded,  i»  that  called  the  adoration  of  the 
Pope;  it  takes  place  almost  immediately  ailer 
his  electioa,  wh^  he  ia  placed  in  a  chair 
ou  the  altar-  of  the  Sixtine  chapel  ,  and 
there  receives  the  homage  of  the  cardinals: 
tins  ceremony  is  again  repeated  ou  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Peter's.  Now  in  this  ptoce  of 
pageantry,  I  obfect  not  to  the  word  adora' 
tion ;  no  oo^  who  knows'  Latin,  or  reflects 
upon  the  sense  which  it  bears  on  this  and 
on  a  thousand  other  occasions,  will  cavil 
at  it ,  though  he  may  wish  it  otherwise 
applied.  Nor  do  I  find  fault  with  the  throne; 
he  who  is  at  the  same  time  both  Pontiff 
and  Prinoe  has,  from  time  and  custom,  per- 
haps a  double  title  to  such  a  distinction. 
But  why  should  the  altar  be  made  his  foot- 
stool ?  the  altar,  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the 
throne  of  the  victim  *  lamb,  the  mercy  seat 
of  (he  temple  of  Christianity  j  why  should  the 
altw  be  converted  into  the  footstool  of  a 
motUl  .=* 

I  mean  not,  however,  while  I  condemn 
.this  ceremony  to  extend  the  censure  to 
.those  who   practise  or  who   tolerate  it.    Be- 


*  Hie  (uk  pascit  ponaliH  Gdelvt 
Ctrue,  qai  muoili  *cetni  omns  tollit 
Allans,  et  fuct  preiium  craorii 
Ipw  ^opinat. 
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sides  the  difficulty  of  altering  an  ancient, 
rite  (if  this  piece  of  pageantry  deserves  tliat 
epithet  )  the  wi>rld  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  the  late  Pontifis  to  sus- 
pect them  of  -want  of  humility.  To  cod- 
form  to  an  established  custom,  and  to  refer 
the  honor  to  him  whom  they  represent,  the 
Prince  of  Pastors  and  the  Master  of  j4poS' 
ties  appears  perhaps  to  them  a  greater  act 
of  humility  than  to  excite  surprize  ,  and 
perhaps  to  give  oflTence,  by  an  untimely  and 
unexpected  resistance.  Be  the  motive»  of  to- 
leration however  what  they  may,  the  prac- 
tice is  not  edifying  to  any,  it  is  offensive 
to  most,  and  of  consequence,  as  produc- 
ing some  evil  and  no  good,  it  ought  to  be 
suppressed. 

The  last  ceremony  which  I  shall  notice 
is  the  following .  As  the  new  Pontiff  ad- 
vances towards  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  kneeling  before 
him,  sets  fire  to  a  small  quantity  of  tow 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  gilt  staff,  and  as  it 
blazes  and  vanishes  in  smoke,  thus  addresses 
the  Pope ,  Sottas  Pater  /  tic  traruit  gloria 
mundif  This  ceremony  ia;  repeated  thrice.' 
Such  allusions  to  the  nothingness  of  sublu- 
oary  graadeur  hare,  we  all  know,  been  in- 
troduced into  the  ceremoniaU  of  royal  pa- 
geantry both  in  ancient  and  modern  times; 
nor  is  it  mentioned  here  as  a  novelty,  bat 
as  a  proof  of  the  transcendent  glory  which 
once  encompassed  the  papal  throne.  -^Nemo 
ett  in  muttaio  sine  altqua  tribulatione  vel  an- 
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gfistia ,  quamifis  Hex  sit  vel  Papa.  — ■  Re 
Jmit.  Christi.  i.  as.  The  pontifical  dignity 
was  then,  it  seems^  supposed  to  be  the  coin- 
plemant  aod  perfection  of  regal  and  even 
imperial  power. 

Yel  there  a  no  sovereign  who  se^ms  to 
stand  in  so  little  need  of  tiiis  lesson  as 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  robes  which  en- 
«Qinfoer  bis  motions,  the  attendants,  that  watch 
his  steps,  and  the  seve^  magnificence  that 
sarroands  him  on  all  sides,  are  so  many 
mementos  of  his  duties  and  of  his  respon- 
sibility ;  while  the  churches  which  he  daily 
frequents  Hned  with  monuments,  that  an- 
nounce the  existence  and  the  short  reigns  of 
his  predecessors;  nay,  the  very  city  which 
he  inhabits,  the  sepulchre  of  ages  and  of 
empires,    the   sad   monument    of   all    that    is 

freat  and  glorious  henenlh  the  sun ,  remind 
im  at  every  step  of  fallen  grandeur  and 
of  human  mortality.  One  lesson  mors  the 
PontiB*  is  now  destined  bo  receive  daily,  and 
that  is  of  all  others  the  most  impressive 
•and  most  mortifying^  pnwer  escaping  from 
his  grasp,  and-  influeftcfe  evaporating  in  the 
shadowy  of  a  nania',  \--Sie  transit  gloria 
ITOindi.   •■     ■  !:''i     ■,         ■  ■    -         ' 

'  Of  the  reti&HC  and  proo^ition  ol  the  Pon- 
-tiff  sA  the  inau|;iiratraa  I  shall  sny  no  more; 
hut  of  the  ceremonial  of  l^  floman  Court 
in  general;  merely  give'  the  opinidn  -of  the 
most  intelligent  or  French  travellers  in  his 
'Own  words,  after  having  (Served  that,'  to 
the  eye  «f  an  En^jlishmun  .though   as    [lar* 
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tial  to  pomp  andsUtetiness  as  the  nattve  of  a 
northern  region  can  be^  the  effect  would 
be  increased  if  the  quantum  of  ceremony 
were  considerably  diminished:  ha  pompe  qui 
enffironne  le  Pape ,  el  les  ceremonies  de 
VEglise  Romaine  sont  les  plus  majesiueusesy 
les  plus  augastes,  et  les  plus  imposantes  qi^on 
puisse  voir.  * 

From  the  state  and   tbe   exterior    bf  tbe 
Popes  in  general,  we  will  now  pass  to  the 

rerson  and  the  character  of  the  present 
ontiff.  Pius  Vll.  is  of  a  noble  family,  Chia- 
ramonte  by  name,  and  became  early  in  life 
a  Benedictin  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  S.  Gior- 
gio at  yenice  .■  His  leaminf;,  virtue,  and 
mildness  raised  him  shortly  above  (he  level 
of  his  brethren,  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  Superiors  first,  and  afterwards  of  the 
late  Pope,  Pius  VI.  who  on  his  way  to 
Vienna  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
Father  Chiaramonte,  and  who  shortly  after 
promoted  him  to  the  See  of  Imola ,  and 
afterwards  raised  him  to  the  purple.  His 
career    in  this  splendid  line  seeois  to    have 


*  La  Lande. — The  reader  will  perhaps  be  lar- 
priscd  to  find  no  accouat  of  varioui  observance*, 
of  which  be  has  heard  or  read  much,  such  as 
tbe  open  stool,  (he  examination,  etc  elc. ;  but 
his  surprise  will  cease,  or  purhnpt  increase, - 
when  he  ij  assured  that  no  such  ceremonlfis  «x<it. 
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been  marked  rather  by  the  mild  and  con- 
ciliatiag  virtues  tha^  by  the  display  of  ex- 
traordiaary  abilities  j  we  aoconliagly  fiad 
him  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  parties, 
and  respected  even  by  French  generals,  and 
by  Buonaparte  ia  particular. 

When  the  late  Pope  was  torn  from  his 
Capital  by  the  orders  of  the  French  Di- 
r^tory,  and  dragged  prisoner  into  France, 
the  cardinals  were  baaished  or  deported 
with  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelly,  and 
the  cardinal  Chiaramoiue  of  course  shared 
in  common  with  his  brethren  the  hardships 
and  the  dangeri  of  this  persecution. 

On  the  death  of  Pius  VI.  the  cardinals 
assemHed  in  conclave  at  f^enice,  and  in  a 
short  tin»e  unanimously  proclaimed  cardinal 
Chiaramonte  Pope.  This  election  took  place 
in  the  month  of  March  1800.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  Rome  about  the 
same  period,  and  the  Pope  embarked  for 
Ancojia ,  and  made  his  public  entry  into 
Home    m   the  following    April. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  joy  bolh  of 
the  Poutin  and  of  the  people  on  this  h.nppy 
occasion .  The  scene  was  unusually  splen- 
did, bnt'  it  owed  its  splendor  not  to  the 
opulence  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  the  zeal 
of  the  subject.  The  guard  that  lined  the 
streets,  and  escorted  the  Pontiff,  consisted 
of  a  numerous  body  of  young  patiicians^; 
the  triumphal  arches  and  decorations  were 
supplied  by  the  Roman  people ;  and  the 
equipage  of  the  PontiGT  himself  was    the  vo- 
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luatary  homage  of  the  generous  Coloana,  * 
prince  truly  wortbr  of  the  name  of  a  Ro- 
maOt  In  fact,  thc'  Po{fe  was  personaUj  as 
poor  as  the  Apostle  whom  be  succeeds,  and 
like  him,  brought  to  hb  Flock  nothing  hult 
the  piety  of  the  Pastor,  and  the  afTectioa 
of  the  Father.  As  the  procession  moved  Uy- 
wards  the  fatican,  tears  were  ohserved  more 
than  once  streamine  down  his  cheeks,  and 
the.  details  which  he  afterwarda  received 
of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  rapacity 
of  the  late  ioTuders,  could  only  increase  his 
anguish.  .  . 

To  relieve  the  safiWings  of  his  people,  - 
and  to  restore  the  Bnancea  of  the  country, 
was  hi&  first  object,  and  to  attain  it  he  be- 
gan  by  establishing  a  system  of  (he  strict- 
est economy  in  bis  own  household  and 
around  his  own  person.  He  next  suppressed 
all  immunities  or  exemptions,  and  selected 
the  nobility  and  the  dergy  to  the  same 
or  to  greater  burthens  than  the  lower  orr 
ders;  this  regulation,  so  simple  in  itself,  and 
so  )u&t,  is  yet  little  practised  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  in  general  the  vteight  of  tax- 
ation fulls  upon  .those  who  are  least  cin 
pable  of  beai-ing  it.  The  French  republie 
«0«cts  indeed  to  adopt  it,,  bqt  to  fact  uaeii 
it  only  as  a  convenient  method  «f-pl)tudei>> 
jng  the  rich  vrithout  relieving  the  poor. 
Such  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  Eegur 
lation,  that  tbou^  some  oppressive  and  un- 
popular duties  have,  I  believe,  beem.reontoiV/t 
ed,    and  die  sum.  imposed  .0%    oachv  iwlivif 
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dual  diminished,  yet  Uie  general  amotitit  of 
the  taxM  is  considerably  iocreBsed.  Utber  sa- 
lutary •rrangements  are ,  it  is  said ,  ia  con- 
templation, and  the  good  iotentions,  the 
sense,  and  the  virtuous  feelings  of  Pius  VII. 
encourage  the  hope,  that  his  reigu,  if  he  be 
not  thwarted  in  his  designs,  will  be  the 
commeoceraent  of  an  eta  of  reform  and  .  of 
prosperity. 

The  Pope  js  of  a  middle  stature  ;  his  eyes 
ire  dark,  and  his  hair  is  black  and  curly; 
bis  cottfiteDance  is -mild  and  benevoleut,  ex- 
pressing rather  the  traoquil  virtues  of  hi« 
first  profession ,  -  than  sentiments  coDgeoial 
to  his  latter  elevation.  However,  it  is  whis- 
pered by  those  who  are  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  character,  that  he  can 
OD  occasions  display  great  6rmness  and  de- 
tisioo }  that  he  is  influenced  much  more  by 
his  own  judgmeait  than  by  the  opinioas  <^  his 
Ministers,  and  that  he  adheres  irrevocably 
to  his  determination^  At  the  present  crisis, 
when  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Ro' 
man  Church  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong- 
est, a  spirit  of  conciliatiaa  is  perhaps  the 
best  calculated  to  preserve  tbeir  integrity; 
and  even  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
Apostolic  'See,'  thai'  interests  of  religion  may 
doubtless  be'  bt!st  cotasuUed  by  $uch  coaces- 
«ions  aad '  clMQees  in  dlsfnpHne^  as  th«  reasoa 
«r  even  t'he  -  prejudiceB  ^6f '  the  age  may 
seem  to  demand;  In  'bott  thefee  respects, 
aVMJ  itartumlarly  in  the  latter,  the  lenient  and 
judicious    Pontiff  is    likely  to    eAiploy    his 
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authority  io    a  manner  highl/  coadacive    to 

public  utility. 

I  have  said  above,  ^  not  tkimarted  ia  his 
designs,  for  the  exception  ta  necessary  The 
|K>wer  of  the  French  Repulilic  still,  alarms 
the  Roman  court;  and  the  darkness  of 
its  designs  and  the  known  malignity  of  its 
leaders,  are  sufficient  to  justify  every  sus- 
picion. Even,  at  present  their  conduct  ia 
treacherous  and  insolent.  Though  obliged 
by  the  articles  of  the  late  peace  to  eva> 
cuate  the  Houaa  territory,  tbey  atSl  con- 
tinue to  occupy  its  sea-ports ,  and  they 
compel  tbe  papal  government  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  the  pay  of  the 
troops  employed  for  that  purpose.  To  vrhich 
I  may  add,  that  they  still  encourage,  spies 
and  intriguers  of  various  descriptions  in  the 
Capital ,  and  what  is  perhaps  less  dangerous 
but  DYore  expensive ,  thoy  send  generals  to 
Homo  uflder  various  pretexts  ,  but  in  fact 
to  extort  money  under  the  appellation  of 
presents.  Such  is  the  occupation  of  Marat 
at  the  moment  I  am  now  writing,  and  such 
the  silent  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Freoeh 
since   the  last  troaty. 

CanpcQantes  baUum,  loa  lMHig«rMiui« 

The  attftnlion  paid  to  this  brolher-in-law 
of  the  First  Consul  is  great  ,  and  borders 
rather  upon  homage  than  civility. ;  but  it  is 
the  worship  paid  to  the  genius  of  mischi^., 
^and  springs  from   suspicion  and;  fear  unqna- 
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HS  another  visit ,  and  carry  away  the  fruits 
of  our  discoveries  ?  If  a  project  of  cleansing 
tlie  bed  of  the  Tiber  is  proposed;  and  about 
to  be  adopted  ,  for  -whom,  it  is  asked,  shall 
we  draw  up  these  long  neglected  treasures  ? 
for  our  greatest  enemies.  Is  a  palace  to  be 
repaired  or  new  furnished  :  what !  they  et- 
claim  ,  shall  we  spend  our  fortunes  to  pre- 
pare lodgings  for  a  French  geaoral  ?  Thus 
the  ioduence  of  the  French,  whether  absent' 
or  present,  is  always  felt  and  always  active  in- 
the  prodnctioa  and  in  tlie  extension  of  ;ni- 
aery  ,  of  devastation  ,  and  of  barbarism. 

INCOME  OF  THE  POPE. 

Of  the  income  of  the  Roman  court,  some 
account  may  perhaps  he  expected ,  though 
the  many  alterations  which  have  lately  oc- 
curred may  be  supposed,  not  only  to  have 
reduced  its  amount,  but  to  have  rendered 
tliat  amount  very  irregular  and  uncertain. 
Several  years  ago,  when  in  iull  possession 
of  its  territory,  both  in  Italy  and  in  France, 
it  was  not  calculated  at  more  lijdO  six  hun-. 
dred  thousand  pounds.  Conti'ary  to  a  very 
general  opinion  1  must  here  observe  ,  that 
this  income  arose  principally  from  internal 
taxation,  and  that  a  very  small  part  of  it 
was  derived  from  Catholic  countries.  The 
sums  remitted  by  Catholic  countries  may  be 
comprised  under  the  two  heads  of  annats 
and  of  dispensations  ;  now  these  two  beads- , 
wh«n  united ,  did  not    produce  in  France , 
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the  richest  and  most  extensive  of  Catholic 
countries  previous  to  the  revolution ,  more 
than  fifteea  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  In 
Spain  the  annals  had  beenabolished,  or  ra- 
ther, boaght  off;  and  in  Germany,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  suppressed.  Dispensations,  that  is  , 
licenses  to  take  orders,  to  hold  livings,  to  con- 
tract marriage8,aDd  do  various  acts,  in  cases  and 
circumstances  contrar;  to  the  prescriptions  of 
the  common  canon  law,  produced  merely  suffi- 
cieatto  pay  the  expences  of  the  courts  through 
which  they  necessarily  passed,  and  added  littlb 
to  the  Papal  revenue.  As  for  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims ,  which  was  supposed  to  be  so  very 
productive  a  source  of  mcome  ,  it  brotigbt 
nothing  to  Rome,  but  the  filth  and  the  beg- 
gary of  Catholic  Europe.  The  far  greater  part 
of  these  pilgrims  were  not  only  too  poor  to 
bring  an  accession  of  wealth  to  the  City  , 
but  even  to  support  themselves ,  and  were 
generally  fed  and  lodged  in  hospitals  ex- 
pressly endowed  for  tbetr  reception.  Into 
these  hospitals  seven  hundred  or  more  have 
frequently  been  admitted  at  a  time ,  and 
supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but 
even   with   the   comfocte    of  life. 

The  revolutionary  invasion  of  Italy,  and 
the  consequent  dismemberment  of  part  (^ 
the  Roman  territory,  lessened  the  papal  in- 
come, not  only  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  persons  who  contributed  to  it,  but  by  im- 
poverishing all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
stale ,  and  by  depriviof;  even  the  industrious 
of  the  means  of  paying  the  taxes.   In   truth , 
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the  grestest  distress  still  prevails  at  Home, 
and  the  governnleati  it  is  said  ,  can  scarce 
eoUect  the  aaaxa  essential  to  its  very  existence. 

EXPENDITURE. 

-  Haviag  thus  given  a  short  account  of  the 
iDcoine  ,  I  shall  touch  up«a  the  expenditure 
of  the  Roman  court  ,  and  passing  over  those 
articles  which  are  common  to  all  govern- 
ments )  such  as  the  army  ,  certain  oGaces  of 
state  ,  magistracies  and  charges  ,.etc.  I  will 
oonfioe  myself  to  the  causes  of  disbursement 
which  are  pectidiar  to  the  pontifical  S^asury.- 
The  Roman  Pontiffs  have  always  considered 
the  propagation  of  Christiaoity  as  their  first  and 
inotit  iudispensalde  duty ,  and  have  applied 
themselves  to  it  with  zeal  and  success,  not 
onlj  in  the  early  ages  when  their  spiritual 
fuDCtions  weFe  their  sole  occupation ,  but 
even  at  a  later  period  ,  when  politics  and 
ambition  had  engrossed  no  small  portion  of 
their  attention.  Hence  ,  in  the  second  and 
following  centuries  ,  the  provinces  of  ths 
{loman  Empire  employed  their  zeal,  and  their 
disciples  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel  over 
Uie  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain;  in  the 
middle  ages,  Germany  and  the  north  call--_ 
ed  forth  their  apostolical  e^rtions ;  and  m 
more  modern  times  America,  with  its  is- 
--lands ,  on  one  side  ;  and  on  the  other  , 
the  East  Indies,  with  China  and  their  de- 
pendencies, fiave  furnished  them  with  con- 
stant inci'easiug  eoiploymsit.  Of  all   the  M^ 
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gious  comprisetl  uader  tfaeae  appellations  there 
is  soarcely  on6  which  hat  not  been  visited  by 
Lbeir  missioDaries ,  and  of  tU  the  nati<^ 
wliicb  inhabit  them,  there  is  scarcely  one 
tribe  in  which  they  have  not  made  converts. 

To  support  this  grand  and  extensive  plan 
of  Christian  conquest,  there  are  several  esta- 
blishments at  Rooie,  «nd  tine  in  particular, 
vrhich  from  its  al^O!!  is  called  the  Collegium 
de  Propaganda.  Fide .  This  seminary  is  vast 
and  noble,  supplied  in  with  a  magnificent 
library,  and  witb  a  press,  in  whicu  booJcs 
are  piinted  in  every  known  language^  I  ought 
perhapst  in  strict  profM'iety ,  to  have  said 
were  printed ,  as  the  French,  previous  to 
their  Egyptian  expedition,  carried  ofT  all  the 
types,  amounting  to  thiKy-six  sets  appro- 
priated to  so  many  different  languages. 
.  Some  of  my  readers  may  perbaps  con- 
demn this  mode  of  propagating  the  Gospel 
as  preposterous,  and  ill-adapted  to  Uie  pre- 
sent state  of  society ;  they  may  couceiTe 
that  the  diffusion  o£  Christianity  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  progress  of  civilizatioo,  and 
to  tiie  consequent  extension  of  general  know- 
ledge. But  ill  the  first  place,  though  Chris- 
tianity seems  necessary  to  produce  civiliza- 
tion ,  the  inverse  does  not  appear,  so  evi- 
dent. What  progr£ss  has  Christianity  made 
among  the  Turks  and  the  Persians  ?  or,  in- 
dependently of  Roman  missions,  among  the 
Hindoos  and  the  .  Chinese  i  what  progress 
has  it  made  in  ouc  West  Indian  Islands? 
or  on    the    border,   I   might  almost    say,     ia 
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the  very  bosom  of  the  AmericaQ' states?  oe 
to  come  to  a  nearer  and  more  £imiliar  in- 
stance,- is  the  civilization  of  the  French  very 
favorable  to  the  propagation  of  Christiani- 
ty? The  truth  is,  that  civilization  is  at- 
tended with  vices  as  opposite  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  as  those  of  barbarism  itselfj 
'«nd  the  pnde,  the  luxury,  and  the  indif- 
fer«ice  of  the  former,  are  obstacles  to  con- 
version perhaps  more  insurmountable  than 
the  stupidity,  the  blindness,  and  the  bru- 
tality of  the  latter.  To  vfhich  we  may  add, 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  is  slow 
and  irregular;  it  ebbs  and  flows  as  king- 
doms and  empires  wane  or  floHrish;  it  vi- 
sits unexpectedly  under  some  new  impulse 
the  shores  of  the  savage ,  and  withdraws 
from  the  regions  of  luxury  and  refinement. 
Is  the  communication  of  the  trutJis  of  Chris- 
tianity, upon  which  depend  the  eternal  des- 
tinies of  mankind,  to  be  ahandoaed  to  the 
operation  of  a  cause,  so  slow,  so  uncertain, 
so  ineffective?  No:  the  Gospel  itself  pre- 
scribes another  method  better  adapted  by 
its  energy  and  by  its  rapidity  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  object— GO  ^  YD  TEACB 
ALL  NATIONS*— and  he  who  issued  the 
grand  commission,  has  hitherto  given  effect 
to  its  exercise-  The  tongues  of  fire  that 
first  published  the  Gospel,  still  continue  to 
proclaim  its    truths  •■,   and    will    continue   to 
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the  end  of,  time  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  the 
auditors. 

ActiDg  therefore  upon  the  authority  and 
the*  commission  of  Christ,  the  Rpmnn  Pon-i 
tiffs  continue,  by  their  missionaries,  to  feach 
all  nations,  and  to  carry  the  word .  of  truth 
to  the  most,  distant  regions.  To  prepare  per- 
sons for  this  undertaking,  and  to  estahltsh 
seminaries  for  their  education,  has  there- 
fore always  been  an  object  of  primary  im- 
portance,  a^d  the  sums  of  money  annually 
employed  for  the  purpose,  have  formed  a 
very  considerable  part  of  papal  expenditure. 
To  this  article  we  must  add  the  support 
of  several  hospitals,  asylums,  schools ,  and 
colleges  founded  by  various  Popes  for  ob- 
jects in  their  times  pressing,  and  still  main- 
tained by  the  Apostolical  treasury. 

Moreover,  the  same  treasury  has  to  keep 
all  the  public  edifices  in  repair,  especially 
those  immense  palaces ,  which ,  though  of 
little  use  as  residences,  are  the  receptacles 
of  all  the  wonders  of  ancient  and  modern 
art ;  to  protect  the  remains  of  Roman  mag- 
nificence froHi  further  dilapidatioD;  to  supr- 
port  the  drainage  of  the  Pomptine  marshes; 
and,  in  fine,  to  continue  the  embellishment 
and  amelioration  of  the  Capital  and  of  its 
territory.  When  to  these  burthens  we  add 
the  pensions  which  tlie  Pope  is  accustom^ 
ed  to  settle  on  bishops  when  unusually  poor 
and  distressed,  and  the  numberless  claims 
Tipon  his  charity  from  every  part  of  Europe, 
we    shall    not  be    surprised   either    at    the 
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expenditure  of  »n  iBcome  not  very  consN 
derable,  or  at  the  difficulties  under  whicU 
the  papal  treasury  labored  towards  the  end 
of  the  late  Pontiff's  reign. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  probably  be 
surprized  to  Itnd  no  mention  made  of  the 
in/uUibitily  of  the  Pope,  his  moat  glorious 
prerogative,  for  the  supposed  maintenance  of 
which,  Catholics  have  so  long  su&red  the 
derision  and  the  contempt  ot  their  antago- 
nists. The  truth  is,  that  there  is  ho  such 
article  in  the  Catholic  Creed,  for  according 
to  it,  infallibility  is  ascribed  not  to  any  in- 
dividual or  even  to  any  national  church , 
but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  ei- 
'  tended  over  the  Universe .  That  several  theo- 
logians, particularly  Italian  and  Spanish,  have 
exaggerated  the  power  and  the  privileges 
of  the  Pope ,  is  admitted ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  among  these,  some  or  rather 
several  carried  their  opmion  of  pontifical 
prerogative  so  high,  as  to  maintain  that  the 
Pontiff,  when  deciding  ex  cathedra  or  offi- 
cially, and  in  capacity  nf  First  Pastor  and 
Teacher  of  the  Church,  with  all  the  forms 
and  circumstances  that  ought  to  accompany 
legal  decisions,  such  as  freedom ,  delilwra- 
tion,  consultation,  etc.  was  by  the  special 
protection  of  Providence  secured  from  error. 
The  Roman  court  favored  a  doctrine  so 
conformable  to  its  general  feelings,  and  of 
course  encouraged  its  propagation,  but  ne- 
ver pretended   to  enforce  it  as  an  article  of 
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Catholic  £iith,   or    ventured    to    aUach    any 
marks  of  censure  to  the  coQtrary  opinion. 

This  latter  opinitm  the  sncieat  and  un' 
adulterated  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
prevailed  over  Gernumy,  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, Poland,  the  Lew  Countries ,  and  £n- 
^land ;  and  in  France  was  supported  by  the 
whole  authority  of  the  Gallican  church,  and 
hy  the  unanimous  declaration  of  alt  the  Uni- 
versities. So  rigorously  indeed  was  their  hos- 
tility to  papal  infallibility  eoforced  ,  that  no 
theologian  was  admitted  to  degrees,  unless 
be  maintained  in  a  public  act  the  four  &- 
mous  resolutions  of  tl\e  Gallican  church  agunst 
the  exaggerated  doctrines  of  some  Italian 
divines  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  Ro- 
man  See .  These  resolutions  declare,  that  the 
Pope ,  though  superior  to  each  bishop  indi- 
vidually, is  yet  inferior  to  the  body  of  In- 
shops  assembled  in  council ;  that  his  deci- 
sions are  liable  to  error,  and  can  only  com- 
mand our  assent  when  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  at  large ;  that  his 
power  is  purely  spiritual,  and  extends  nei- 
ther direcdy  uor  indirectly  to  the  tempora- 
lities or  prerogatives  of  kings  and  princes; 
and.  In  une,  that  his  authority  is  not  ab- 
solute or  despotic,  but  conBned  within  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  canons  and  the 
customs  of  the  Church.  This  doctrine  was 
taught  in  all  the  theological  schools,  that  is 
in  all  the  Universities  and  seminaries  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  all  the  abbies}  and  was 
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publicly  maintained  by  the  English  BeDedictia 
college  at  Douay. 

The  coacla!!ii(m  to  be  (h-awn  from  these 
obserrations  is,  first,  that  no  Catholic  DiviDe, 
however  attached  to  papal  prerogative,  ever 
conceived  an  idea  so  absurd  as  that  of  ascrib- 
ing infallibil^  to  the  person  of  the  Pontiff; 
and  secondly,  that  those  theologians  who  as- 
cribed infallibility  to  papal  decisions  when 
clothed  with  certain  forms,  gave  it  as  their 
opinioa  only ,  but  never  presumed  to  en* 
force  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Chnrcb. 
Therefore,  to  taunt  Catholics  with  papal  ia- 
fallibility  as  an  article  of  their  fiiitb,  or  to 
urge  it  as  a  proof  of  their  necessary  and 
inevitable  sobservieocy  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Roman  court,  argues  either  a 
great  want  of  candor,  or  a  ^eat  want  of 
information. 

Before  we  close  these  observatioDs ,  we 
will  indulge  in  a  momentary  retrospect  of 
past  ages,  and  contemplate  the  consequences 
of  pontifical  domination  derhfig  the  middle 
centuries,  when  there  was  much  barbacism 
and  more  ignorance  in  Europe,  and  when 
its  provinces  were,  with  little  variation,  a- 
bftndoned  to  misrule  and  b>  devastation.  The 
ambition  of  the  Popes  is  a  threadbare  sub- 
ject, and  their  pride,  their  cruelty,  and 
their  debauchery,  have  been  the  (heme  of 
many  a  declamation,  and  lengthened  many 
a  limping  verse.  But  the  candid  reader  who, 
in  spite  of  prejudices  ho.wsoev«r  early  in- 
stilled ,  and    howsoever    deeply    impressed  -, 
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eaii  conWmplale  tralh,  oculo  irretorto ,  will- 
perhaps  a^ree  with  me  in  the  followiag  re- 
flections, and  ackaowted;i;e  in  the  first  place; 
tbat  if  amidst  tlie  confusion  of  a  falling. 
empire,  of  barbarian  invauon,  and  of  io- 
oreafling  anarchy  sonae  and  even  many  dis- 
orders should  find  their  way'  into  episco- 
pal palaces,  and  infect  the  morals  even  of 
bishops  themselves,  it  would  be  neither  uo- 
expected  nor  surprising ;  in  the  second 
place,  that  if  we  adtnit  the  constant  flattery 
and  compliance  which  CQTiron  the  great  to 
}>e  an  etteuuation  c^  their  -  vices^  we  must 
surely  extend  our  indulgence,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  to  the  ambttioR  and  pride 
of  the  Popes' ,  flattered'  for  f^es ,  not  by 
their  i»nirtiers  and  dependants  only,  but  by 
princes,  by  monarchs,  and  even  by  empe- 
rors; and  thirdly,  that  with  so  many  induce- 
ments to  guilt,  and  so  man-y  meass  of  gratifi- 
cation ,  no  dynasty  of  soveteigas  ,  bo  series  of 
bishops  of  eqoal  duralibn,  have  produced  £ew«r 
individuals  of  demeanor  notoriously  scaoda- 
lons.  This  obscvvation  has,  if  I  do  not  ntis- 
take,  been  made  by  Montestjuieu,  who  de- 
clares that  the  Popes,  when  compared  with 
the  Greek  Fatciarchs ,  and  even  with  se- 
cular prinOes,  appear  as  men  put  in  con- 
trast 'with  children.  This  superior  strength 
of  mind  and  consistency  of  conduct  may  , 
justly  perhaps,  b^  ascribed  to  that  spark  of 
Roman  spirit  and  Homan  firmness  which 
has  always  been  kept  alive  in  the  pontifical 
court,    apd'  has   ever    marked    its    proceed- 
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iDgs.  In  fact,  at  a  very  early  period,  wfaea 
the  Emperors  were  otteotimes  semi-karba- 
riaos,  born  in  dislnut  provinces,  and  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  Capital,  the  Pontiffs 
were  gennioe  Romans,  born  within  the  walls 
of  the  city ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
far  greater  portion  of  tlie  elegance  and  of  the 
urbanity,  as  well  as  of  the  simplicity  and  the 
modesty  of  Augustus's  family ,  might  have 
been  observed  in  the  palace  of  Ui-banus  or 
Zephyrinus ,  than  in  the  courts  of  Caracalla 
or  Helio^^abalus.  This  observation  is  still  DK>rc 
applicable  to  the  Pontiffs  and  En>perors  o£ 
the  suoceediog  centuries,  as  the  latter,  from 
Diocletias  downwards,  had  assumed  the  lux- 
ury and  the  cumbrous  pomp  *  of  Asiatic  des- 
pots ,  insomuclL  that  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople bor»  a  much  nearer  resemblance  in 
dress  and  ceremonial  to  that  of  Artaxerxes, 
thctn  to  that  of  Augustas.  We  may  therefore 
Easily  imagine,  that  the  maoners'  of  Gregory 
tlie  Grrat  and  of  bis  clergy  Were^  netWiLh-> 
standing  t&e  misfortunes-  of  the  times  ,  far 
ttiore  Homan,  that  is,  more  manly,  more  sim>. 
pie,  and  for  that  reason  more  majestic ,  than 
those  of  Justinian.  This  nataral  politeness  stiH 
continued  to  be  the  Uooorable  distinction  o£ 
the  pontitical  court,  till  the  ninth  century, 
when  the  visits    of  the  French  sovereigns  to 


*  Sou  Euiebias's  deicription  of  ihe  dreti  oi\ 
GoniUntine,  when  be  appeareil  in  the  Coaacil  of 
Kicfl. — De  fita  Cortstantiai,  lib.  iii.  K.f*.  i. 
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Rome,  aod  the  frequent  intercoorse  betwi 
them  and  the  Popes,  eontribuled  Dot  a  lil 
to  soften  the  maoDers  of  the  former,  and 
extend  the  UessLngs  of  civilUation  to  tfa 
subjects.  * 

From  this  period  the  Roman  PontiS  asso 
ed  the  character  of  the  Apostles  and  the  1 

fislators,  the  Umpires  and  the  Judges ,  I 
athers  and  the  lostructors  of  Europe,  and 
the  same  time  acted  the  most  briHiant  ps 
and  rendered  some  of  the  most  essential  s 
vices  to  mankind  on  record  in  human  histo: 
Had  their  conduct  invariably  correspond 
with  the  sanctity  of  their  professioD,  and  h 
their  views  always  been  as  pure  and  as  d 
interested  as  their  duty  required,  they  mi 
have  been  divested  of  all  the  *wealuicsses 
human  nature,  and  have  arrived  at  a  degree 
pei'fectioQ  which  does  not  seem  to  be  aUa 
able  in  this  state  of  enstence.  But,  notwil 
standing  the  interruptions  occasioned  fri 
time  to  time  by  the  ambition  and  the  pro 
gacy  of  some  worthless  Popes ,  the  Gra 
Work  was  pursued  with  spirit;  the  barbar: 
tribes  were  converted ;  Europe  was  again 
vilized  ,  preserved  first  from  anarchy ,  a 
then  Irom  Turkish  invasioa;  next  it  was  i 
lightened,  and  finally  raisedtothat  degree 


*  te  regne  seal  de  Charlemaeae,  says  p^c 
taire;  an  author  not  very  partial  to  Sorne,  e 
utte  lueur  de  palitlesse,  tfui  fat  pcobablemeat 
fruit  du  voyage  it  Rome. 
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refinement  which  places  it  at  present  above 
the  most  renowced  nations  nf  antiquiEy.  Thus, 
while  the  evils  oecasroned  by  the  vices  of 
the  Pontiffs  were  incidental  and  temporary, 
the  influence  of  their  virtues  was  constant, 
and  the  services  which  they  rendered  man- 
kind were  permanent,  and  wilt  probably  last 
a»  long  as  the  Spei:ies  itself.  Hence,  not  to 
allude  again  to  the  virtues  of  the  earlier  Fopes> 
and  to  the  ble^sizies  which  they  commu- 
nicated to  nations  during  the  middle  ages, 
to  them  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  arts  of 
architecture,  of  painting,  and  of  sculpture, 
and  the  preservatiou  and  restoration  of  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  <^  Rome.  One  raised 
the  dome  ef  the  Vatican;  another  gave  his 
name  to- the  Calendar,  which  he  reformed  j 
a  third  rivalled  Augustus,  and'  may  glory  in 
the  second  classic  era,  the  era  of  Leo,  These 
services'  will  he  long  felt  and  remembered, 
while  the  wars  of  Julius  H.  and  the  cruel- 
ties of  Alexander  VI.  will  ere  long  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  In-  &ct,  many  m  my  rea- 
ders, whatsoever  opinion  they  may  entertain 
of  the  divine  right  of  tiie-  Roman  PontiQs, 
may  be  inclined  with  S' late  eloquent  writer,* 
to  discover  something'  sublime-  in-  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  common-  Fatho-  in  the  very 
centre  of  Ghristeadom,  within  the  pretnncts 
o£  the  Eternal  City  once  the  seat  of  empire 
now  the- Metropolis  of  Christianity;  to- annex 
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to  that  veaerable  name  sovereigatj  and  priare- 
]y  power,  and  to  eatrust  him  with  the 
high  commissions  of  advising  adcI  rebukiog 
mouarchs,  of  repressiag  the  ardor  and  the  in- 
temperance of  rival  nations,  of  raising  the 
'  pacific  crosier  betn'een  the  swords  of  war- 
ring sovereigns,  and  checking  alike  the  fiir; 
of  the  barbarian  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
despot. 

Unity  of  design  is  a  beauty  in  literary 
compositions  and  in  the  works  of  art;  it  is 
essential  to  political  combinations,  and  may 
surely  be  allowed  to  be  both  useful  and  be- 
coming in  ecclesiastical  institutioas.  To  at- 
tain this  advantage  a  Head  is  necessary.  How 
many  evils  in  reality  does  not  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chief  P<isU)r,  and  a  centre  of  union 
prevent,  by  repressing  alike  episcopal  pride, 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  national  superstition; 
by  balding  up  to  view  coristantly  a  regular 
rule  bplh  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline  ,  and 
thus  supporting  tbat  uniformity  which  tends 
to  mak^,  all  Cbristepdonj  one  vast  republic, 
divided  indeed  into  different  provinces  ,  but 
united  by  so  many  ties ,  by  so  many  sacred 
bonds  of  religion ,  of  mauners ,  of  opinions , 
and  even  of  prejudtces,  as  to  resemble  the 
members  of  ope  immense  family.  But  whe- 
ther these  ideas  be  the  result  of  prejudice, 
or  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  reader  will  de- 
termine according  to  his  own  iudgmenU 
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.  HZ  reader  who  interests  himself  in  the 
'  fate  of  Rome,  may  perhaps  wish'  lo  be  in- 
formed what  the  consequences-  of  its  entire 
subjugatioo  may  have  been;  whether  the  evil 
of  French  domination  has  bf^en,  as  it  usually 
is,  pure  and  unalloyed,  or  whether  .lome  un- 
intentional advantaf^e^  may  have  accidentally 
flowed  from  it.  The  author  is  fortunately  en* 
ablcd  by  the  arrival  of. a  friend-,  for  many 
years  a  resident  in  that  Capital,  to  give  the' 
foltotving  iaformatioa  on  the  subject.  In  the' 
first  place,  the  French  under  the  pretext  ofi 
beautifying  the  ciLy  ,  and  of  restoring  its  an- 
cient mouuments ,  but  in  reality  to  discover 
and  seize  the  treasures  of' art  sLill  supposed- 
to  lie  buried  under  its  ruins^,  have  commenc-' 
ed  several  excavations ,  and  of  course  mode 
some  discoveries. 

In  the  Forum,  on  digging  round  the  insu- 
lated pillar,  the  subject  of  so  many  conjec- 
tures and  so  m.inj'  debates ,  it  was  found  to 
be  a  column  belonging  to  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring edttices,  but  removed  from  its  original 
site,  and  re-erecLed  in  honor  of  a  Greek  Ex- 
arch in  the  seventh  century. 

Round  the  base  of  the  supposed  tempW  of 
Peace  nothing  was  found  but  remnants  of 
marble  shafts  and  capitals. 

The  earth  gathered  round  the  Coliseum  has 
been  removed ,  and  the  whole  elevation  of 
that  grand  edifice  is  nofv  displayed;  the- vaults 
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have  been  cleared  of  the  rubbish  and  the 
weeds  that  filled  them ,  and  the  areaa  itself 
is  exposed  fiilly  to  view.  Canals,  walls,  and' 
even  vaults  have  been  discovered  intersecting 
the  arena  in  variotis  directions,  and  coveriug  • 
it  with  intricacy  and  confusion;  a  clrcuni- 
stance  that  has  astonished  and  indeed  quite 
confouadtid  all  the  antiquaries  who  had  ever 
conceived  the  arena  to  be  a  space  perfectly 
open  and  unincumbered.  For  my  part,  if  X 
were  to  venture  a  conjecture  without  having 
inspected  the  spot,  2. should  be  disposed  to 
imagine  either  that  the  walls  and  reparations 
lately  discovered  were  erected  during  the 
middle  ages,  when  exhibitions  were  not  uo- 
frequ«itly  given  in  the  amphitheatre;  or  that 
in  digging  tJiey  had  removed  the  arena  itself, 
and  suok  down  lo  the  canals  and  caverns 
which  were  prepared  under  it  to  supply  it 
with  water,  and  to  carry  off  that  water  when 
no  longer  necessary.  ■ 


*  Soma  Boman  antiquariei  imigiae,  ai  I  ana 
inrormed,  that  tlie  arena  wat  boarded,  anj  ih«t 
the  boardi  were  covered  wiih  aand  or  earth:  this 
conjectnre  is  more  than  probable  ,  becanae  we 
know  that  the  surface  of  tlie  areoa  was  r«mo- 
,veab)e,  and  capable  of  admitting  of  sadden  and 
anrprizing  alleraiions  ;  If  I  had  not  already  pass- 
ed the  bonnds  which  the  nature  of  the  work  pr&. 
scribes,  I  might  amaze  the  reader  with  an  ac- 
Goont  of  the  wanders ,  not  occasionally ,  but  fre- 
queutly  exhibited ia  iheRoman  :ampfailfaeatTC..Ti— 
tiuiumiclf  vrho  erected  it,  not  oontent  wtlh  the 
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They  liave  removed  all  the  rubbish  round 
the  temples  of  Vesta  (  or  of  the  Sun  )  and 
of  Fortuaa  virilis,    tbrovi'ii  down  the  wall* 


niaal  exhibitivn  of  wild  beast*,  produced  the 
icenerr  of  the  cotintriei  whence  thej  were  im- 
ported, and  astoniihed  the  Romans  with  a  ind- 
deo  ditplaj  of  rocki  and  foreita. 

Quidquid  in  Orpheo  Rhodope  spedaMeTheatro 

Dicilnr  ,  esliibuit  i  Caeiar  ,  arena  tiki  : 
Ri^seruat  scopuli  ,  mirandac^ue  sjlra  cucarrit,, 

^Quale  fuissc  uemiu  creditur  Hesperidum. 
Adfuit  immixtum  pecudum  geiitii  omne  ferarum ... 
Mart.  De  Spec. 

Domitian  covered  the  arena  with  water ,  and 
entertained  the  Bomani  with  varioui  marine 
exhibitiottt  and  navat  fighli. 

Ne  te  decipiat  ratibua  navalia  Enyo  , 
Et  par  unda  fretia :  hie  moda  terra  fuit 

ITon  credit ;  tpeciea  dnm  laxent  aegnora  Mariemf 
Parva  mora  ett\  dices  hie  modo  pontua  erat. 
De  Sped.  xxiv. 

The  rapidity  of  (he  change  is  freqneolly  alluded 
l0<  In  succeeding  agea  they  leemt  o  have  improv- 
ed apon  these  gigantic  mctamarphoses  ,  ao  that 
the  whole  arena  suddenly  disappeared  ,  and  from 
the  chasm  formed  by  its  fall  ,  rose  forests  >  9r- 
chards  and  wild  beasts. 

Ah  miseri ,  qnoties  Dos  desoendeol'i  arenae 
Vidimus  in  partes?  ruptaqu*  voragine  terras 
Emeraiise  fcros  t.  el  eisdem  saepe  lalebris 
Aar«a  com  croceo  orererunt  arhnU  libro. 

Calpumiut, 
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betweea   the   pillars,    aad  restored   to  those 

edilire-i  sumo  porlion  of   Vieit   ancleiit    beau- 
ty.  Tbe  temples   of   Concord    aad   of  Jupiter 


These  chioges  were  produced  b;  the  applicjlioD 
or  vjriou*  mu^h.ues,  wiioa  ihej  ujll«d  peg- 
matu  ,  whii-'h  rose  and  swelled  loiaeiimes  to  a 
prolt^iuus  [ixieiit  ho<1  elevdtiuD  ,  ani  agaia  «ab- 
■  iilfd  into  a  jit-rfcot.  leveli;  or  perliipi  siukia^ 
atill  l'>wcr ,  ex(>'isi'd  the  c^ireriis  and  tubterra- 
neous  ileus  of  ivilil  beasts  which  lay  under  the 
orrua  .  SenfCj  d-'scribes  these  macihiaes  wilb 
great  accuracj  .  H.i  licet  aimumeres  machioa- 
totes  y  q<ii  pi'gmaia  ei  te  sur^entia  excogilaut  » 
ct  tabuldi.i  tactte  ia  aublime  erescentia  el  aliai 
ex  inopiiHio  varietates  :  aut  dehisci-utibui  quae 
cohaerebaot  :  aut  his  quae  disl^buut  sua  sp  ate 
coenatibus  ^  aut  his  quue  eiuiuebant  puolatiiK 
in  se  ri^sidentibus. — Epiat  .  lxxsvui 

Sometimes  criminals  were  raised  oa  these  ma- 
cbines,  aod,  while  engigeJ  «iih  obj>;ct$  calcntai- 
ed  to  attract  the  allealinn  ,  hurled  untxpt^cilj 
into  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts  below ,  aad 
devoured. 

One  of  these  it  seems  was  in  the  form  of  a 
ahip  ,  which  while  floating.  >n  the  amphitbi^atre 
flruuk  tht  ground  as  if  wiecV.ed,  aud  opening, 
let  loose  some  hundreds  of  wi'd' bcaits ,  mixed 
with  aquatic  animals,  who  swam,  fougfit,  or 
plaj<'d  in  the  waters  ,.  till  the  water  Was  sud- 
denly let  out  ,  the  beiiats  slaia  ,  aad  the  ship, 
restored  to  its  origiaal  form. 

We  find  in  Claudian  m.^Diion  of  exhibitions. of 
fl^mos  playing  round  the  machinery  without  da- 
m-'giag  it,  ill  a  manner  that  might  astonish  mo- 
derns ,  iiowe*er  aiscustomed  t«- tbeatrioal  so^nes 
of  fire  aud  oonfiagralloa. 
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ToDaQs,  oa  the  Clivus  Capitolious ,  bavc  also 
beea  diseacumbered  of  the  eai-tb  in'wbich 
Ihey    were   half  buried,    and  now   exhibit  a 


Inque  chori  tpccipm  spargentes  nrdua  flammai 
Scuna  rotet  ;  varlos  rffioLtat  Mulciber    orbe« 
P«r  tabulas  impuiie  vagus  :   picuuqite  citato 
Ltidaai  igne  irabes  ;  At  una   permissa  morari 
Fida  per  inncuas  erri'nt  tDcendia  tnrres. 

JaFlavii  MutUi  Tnudusii  Cansulatum. 

Tt  is  not  wonderful  ibat  id  contemplating  such 
efforts  of  huiDrin  skill  Si.  Auf;ustin  should  faaTe 
cxcbimed  ,  Ad  quae  ftupeuda  opera  indu9tfia 
faumdna  pervcDK  ?  quae  in  iheatria  mirabilia 
spectantibus  ,  aiidieniibus  iacredlbilia  ,  fucieoilft 
et  exibenda  moliia  sum  f 

Of  the  number  of  animali  etnplojed  for  pabltc 
amusement  ,  we  may  form  some  idea  frtiiii  a 
circuai«t)tiice  m«*ntioned  \)j  Capital tnui  .  who 
relates  lh:it  Probus  when  quaestor  exhibited  in 
one  daj  a  th'iusiind  bears  .  bi'sidei  an  hundred 
lions  and  tigers.  Augustus  is  rcl^ttd  to  ba*e 
produced  more  than  five  ihomand  on  a  similar 
occasion. 

One  circnmslance  more  I  think  it  necessnrj  to 
mention  :' pcrfrinies  were  not  only  sprinkled  in 
stiowers  ,  which  was  commo'n  ,  hut  nn  certain 
great  occasions  poured  in  torrents  down  the 
steps  or  rather  the  sedts  of  the  amphitheatre.  In. 
honamm  Trajuni  hiitsama  et  crocum  per  gradut 
tkeatri  Jluere  iuisit,  siys  Spariiimns  ,  speaking 
of  H.idnan  :  /nd  Seneca  informs  us,  that  for 
lhi»  purpose  pipes  were  condiictud  from  the 
cntre  of  the  arena  to  (he  summit  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. Numquid   dubUatur  ,  sajts   he,  quiq 
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most  majestic  appearance;  The  same'  may,  fir 
part,  be  said  of  tke  Arc»  di  Giano,  and  of 
the  arches  of  Titus  aod  Sevvnis.  The  temple 
of  AntoniDus  and  Famtina  had  been  restored 
io  pari  by  the  Pope,  who  indeed  had  project- 
ed and  commenced  many  of  the  excavations 
and  improvements  since  execated  by  the 
French,  They  have  opened  the  apace  round 
the  base  of  Trajan's  column,  and  I  believe 
dug  down  to  the  ancient  paveioeat:  fragments 
of  rich  marble  in  considerable  quantity  ,  ca- 
pitals and  broken  shafts  of  pillars,  reward.ed 
their  exertions. 

But  the  water,  it  seems ,  rises  rabidly  and 
remains  stagnant  tn  some  of  these  hollows, 
so  that  to  prevent  the  infectious  vapors  which. 
must  inevitably  be  exhaled  from  such  pools ,, 
it  ift  apprehended  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 


<par<ia  ilia  tjazo  ex  fitndamentU  madtae  arenas 
crescent,  in.  (ummani  ahiludiaeni.  amphitbeairi' 
pervenit  cum  intentione  aqooe  &M?—Lib  ii* 
Quaest.  Nat. 

From  thesa  obt«rv.atton*  ,  and.  from  the  va- 
riou*  paiMfEe*  of  ancient  w.rilert  on  irbich  they 
are  founded  ,  we  may  with  certtinty  infer  in. 
the  firtt  place  v  that  andar  the  aceaa  there  were 
deni  of  wild  beasts,  reserv.oin  of  water,  and 
•even  to  caiz-y  it  off;  tpacei.  to  eontaio- sand  , 
machinefy ,  etc.  and  cellars  for  perfome*.  and 
the  wine  with  which,  tbey  were  mixed;  and  se- 
condly, that  the  aulvtrainm  of  tho  arena  must 
have  been  moveable,  and  conie(|uenUy  hoard— 
.   ed.-rSoe  Liptiut  De  AmphUheatcit. 
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fill  them  up  a^ain.  This  nircunistaiice  seems' 
to  prove  that  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  is  coasi< 
der.ibl;  raised  partly  by  rains,  but  principally 
by  its  own  depositions;  aod  that  the  first 
step  tovrards  permaneat  excavations  i»  the' 
cleansing  of  the  river,  in  order  to  reduce  it, 
if  possible,  to  its  ancient  level.  But  this 
grand  scheme  of  improvement  miut  be  the 
undertaking  of  a  settled  and  benevolent  go- 
vernment ,  and  does  not  form  any  part  of  a 
predatory  and  irregular  system  formed  mere- 
ly for  the  advantage  of  the  parties  concerned, 
without  any  reference  to  public  utility.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  when  expense  is  to 
be  incurred  by  any  proposed  improvement, 
the  French  seldom  discover  its  necessity  or- 
its  advantage;  so  niggardly  indeed  is  JBuo- 
naparte  towards  his  Italian  provinces,  that 
the  roads,  formerly  so  good-,  have  been  totally 
neglected ,  particularly  in  the  Roman  state , 
and  are  in  some  places  scarcely  passable. 

In  fine,  by  enforcing  the  laws  strictly  and 
constantly ,  and  at  the  same  time  by  disarm- 
ing  the  populace,  they  have  put  an  end  to 
the  horrible  cu6toa>  of  slablHng,  so  frequeiit, 
and  so  justly  censured  in  the  Roman  state* 
This  proceeding  was  dictated  by  motives 
oi  personal  safety  ,  and  cost  the  invaders 
nothing  but  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  law; 
and  in  acts  of  severity  against  the  inhabitants 
of  other  couDtrie*  ^e  French  have  never 
been  deficient.  When  to  this  salutary  police- 
and  to  the  excavations  above  mentioned  we 
add  the  plaatation  of  a   row    of  trees   abo§fi 
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the'  high  roads,  we  shall  have  compleled  the 
catalo^j'ie  of  real  or  appareat  amelioratioos 
ascribable  to  the  French  governmeot. 

We  may  now,  therefore,  pass  to  the  mis- 
chiefs that  have  followed  their  usurpation, 
and  in  the  first  place  inform  the  reader,  that 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Beoedectin  abbey 
annexed  to  it ,  the  Church  of  bt.  Paul  fiiori 
te  mura  is  abandoned  to  its  own  solidity,  and 
lefl  to.  moulder  away  in  damp  and  neglect; 
the  baths  of  Dioclelian,  or  the  church  and 
magmficent  cloister  of  the  Carthusians,  have 
been  cooverted  into  stables ;  and  that  most 
of  the  churches  are  in  a  state  of  complete 
dilapidation;  that  the  Pooiptiae  marshes  have 
not  only  not-  been  drained  as  one  of  oar 
newspapers  lately  stated,  but  that  the  drain- 
age has  been  totally  n^lected  j  and  the 
openings  made  by  the  late  Pope  allowed  to 
fill;  that  the  collections-  of  statues,  basts, 
columns,  etc.  which  continued  to  orniiment 
the  halls  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  in 
the  year  i8oa,  have  been  again  plundered, 
and  now  finally  aiuiihilated;  that  the  cabi- 
nets and  galleries  of  individuals  have  been 
nearly  srripped  of  fh«  few  masterpieces  which 
had  escaped  preceding  exactions ;  that  the 
Vatican  library  has  been  plundered  of  all  its 
manuscripts,  and  indeed  of  every  article  either 
curious  or  valuable ;  and  in  fine,  that  the  po- 
pulation '  of  Rome  has  been  reduced  from 
one  hundred  and  eighty ,  or  two  hundred 
thousand  souls,  to  nmety  ttumsand !  a  dimi- 
mitiffli   greater  than   that    which    faas  taken 
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place  during  the  same  spu^e  of  lime  in  any 
capital  Qot  entirely  destroyed  by  a  victorious 
enemy.  This  rapid  decrease  has  been  occa- 
stoned  in  part  by  the  conscription,  which  is 
held  in  such  horror  ,  that  many  youths  have 
mutilated  themselves,  or  fled  their  country, 
while  a^ed  parents,  and  partirularly  mothers, 
when  deprived  of  their  sons ,  have  been 
known  to  pine  aw=«y  ,  or  throw  themselves 
into  the  Tiber  in  despair.  To  the  conscrip- 
tioa  must  be  added  the  want  of  employmeat, 
the  consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  com- 
merce and  agrieultufe;  there  being  no  means 
of  exportaiion,  the  land-holdera  conBne  their 
crops  to  the  supply  of  the  home  market; 
and  the  enUivation  of  com,  of  the  olive,  ami 
of  the  vine ,  which  were  in  a  state  of  rapid 
improveoient,  and  supplied  the  grand  articles 
of  Roman  commerce,  was  almost  entirely  ne- 
f>lected  .  This  cause  of  depopulation  has 
i-eached  not  only  the  great  towns  but  the  vil- 
lages and  the'  cottages,  and  has  converted' 
one  half  of  them  into  deserts:  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  time,  but  a  long  time  certainly  is 
necessary,  to  repair  the  evils  produced  in 
Italy,  and  particularly  in  Rome,  during  the 
short  period  of  French  usurpation  *, 


•  Tbe  popuUtion  of  Knrae  will  in  all  proba- 
Lility  iDCreaie  with  rapidity  ia  mora  prosperoiit 
Gircum9iaac«9 ;  an  observation  not  applicable  (a 
country  towu- 
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That  tunrpatioD  it  now   over,  and  Frendi 
predominuice 

Terraram  falale  malam  *  fu1m«aqne  tfaod  omnef 
PsTcnlerel  pariter  populot,  «i  tidni  iBic(Dam 
Genlibut, 

Lucan,   Lib.  x. 

has  at  length  been  put  down  hj  the  out- 
stretched arm  of  Otualpoteace  ;  not  unto  ut 
is  the  glory  j  for  great  as  were  human  ex- 
erlioDS ,  aod  mighty  the  display  of  hutnao 
power,  yet  maa  would  have  &iled  in  the 
coolest,  had  not  the  elements  been  arrayed 
on  his  side ,  and  snow  and  vapors ,  tvlnds 
and  storms ,  that  fulfil  the  word  of  their 
Creator,  been  employed  as  iastniments  of 
vengeance.  The  day  that  completed  this  sig- 
nal visitation,  and  saw  the  grand  enemy  fail 
under  the  walls  of  bis  subjugated  capital, 
should  be  set  apart  as  an  annua)  solemnity^ 
as  a  festival,  not  of  nations ,  but  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  celebrated  by  all  future  generations, 
as  a  day  of  general  deliverance  from  atheism, 
ienorance,  and  military  despotism.  Why  Pro- 
vidence may  have  sent  this  scourge  upon 
Christian  Europe,  or  why  allowed  it  so  wide 
a  range,  and  so  long  a  duration ,  .it  becomes 
not  us  to  enquire;  but  that  motives,  equally 
wise    and  benevolent,    commissioned    it    and 

f;uided  its  progress;  and  that  many  important 
essons  have  been  inculcated  by  it,  is  evident 
td  the  most  superficial  observer.  The  bigliec 
classes  may  have  learqed  by  experience  haw 
dangerouti    it    is    to    adopt    or    to    eacour<>ge 
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monstrous  opinions,  which,  by  destroying  th« 
distinction  oetween  right  and  wrong,  let  loose 
the  worst  propensities  of  the  human  heai% 
and  abandon  men  to  passion^,  that  is,  to  the 
savage  and  brutal  part  of  their  nature.  Sove- 
reigns may  have  observed  that  opprenioa 
leads  to  resistance ;  that  public  discontent 
will  at  last  find  a  vent;  and  that  those  thrones 
only  are  stable  which  rest  upon  justice 
and  public  opinion.  They  may  also  have 
learaed  that  partition  treaties,  the  oppressioa 
of  weaker  states,  and  the  barter  of  provinces 
and  nations  tike  fields  and  herds,  howsoever 
easy  in  practice,  are  not  always  safe  in  their 
cunsequences ;  and  that  examples  of  rapacity 
and  ambition  are  recorded  pEecedeols  that 
justify  retaliation.  Both  sovereigns  and  nations 
may  have  learnt,  that  the  mterest  of  the 
whole  is  the  interest  of  each ;  that  to  be 
bribed  away  from  the  common  cause,  is  to 
sacrifice  even  personal  interest,  and  that  par- 
tial security  is  to  be  found  only  in  general 
union.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  religion 
may  be  strengthened  by  the  grand  attack 
made  upon  it,  and  men  may  attach  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  principles  which 
have  always  been  followed  with  safety  and 
sever  rejected  with  impunity.  The  interests 
of  freedom  may  also  be  promoted  by  an  ex- 
plosion which ,  confounding  together  all  the 
rights,  both  of  the  prince  and  of  the  people, 
terminated  in  military  despotism.  Sovereigns 
may  be  disposed  to  redress  grievances ,  and 
■improve  the  constitutions  of  their  respectivie 
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states,  because  ihey  must  have  perceived 
that  an  oppressed  aad  ^discontented  populace 
'  is'  iodifierent  to  the  interests  of  their  country, 
aavage  towards  their  governors,  and  tame  and 
submissive  to  an  invader.  We  may,  therefore, 
hope  that  this  tremendous  lesson ,  the  most 
awful  oo  record  siitce  the, fell  of  the  Roman 
emptre,  has  not  been  given  in  vain,  and  that 
the  nations  of  Europe  restored  to  the  holy 
principles  and  moral  habits  of  their  ancestors 
will  unite  iq  one  vast  commonwealth,  and 
vie  with  each  other,  not  in  extent  of  territo- 
ry, nor  in  numerous  armies,  but  in  freedom 
and  industry,  in  commerce  and  population,  in 
all  the  virtues,  and  all  the  arts  of  religious 
and  civilized  beings. 

Among  other  blessings  easily  attainable  in 
themselves,  and,  at  the  present  moment,  in- 
separable from  the  happiecss  of  mankind,  we 
may  confidently  hope ,  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  two  nations,  both  unfortunate,  and 
both,  for  different  reasons,  dear  to  Europe — I 
mean  Poland  and  Italy.  The  Poles  are  a  ge- 
nerous and  high-spirited  nation;  they  have 
seldom  passed  their  limits  for  motiven  ot  in- 
vasion or  plunder;  for  ages'  they  defended  the 
borders  of  Christendom  against  the  Mahonae- 
tan  despot ;  and  to  thetr  generous  exertions 
under  tbe  gallant  Sobieski,  Vienna  owes  its 
existence  * .  Why  should   not    this  nation  be 


•  The  Poles  def.-fHetl  ihe  Turk* ,  wirh  dread- 
ful slaughter ,  aa4«r  the  wills  of  Vieana  ,  ao4 
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allowed  to  possess  its  hoiioi-able  name  ?  Why 
shoiild  not  Its  territnry  remaia  inviolate  as  » 
trophy  over  the  infidels,  from  whose  grasp 
th^ir  valor  rescued  it,  abd,  at  the  same  time, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  services^  aai] 
their  acbievemenls  in  the  common  cause?  . 
The  Ilalians  have  been  our  instructors  in 
the  sciences,  and  our  masters  in  the  arts; 
their  country  is  the  garden,  the  elory  of  Eu,- 
rope:  it  is  an  inheritance  derived  from  the 
noblest  rare  that  ever  acted  a  part  on  this 
globe  :  its  history,  its  geography,  its  literature, 
are  connected  with  every,  idea,  every  feel- 
ins,  of  the  liberal  and  the  enlightened  indi- 
vidual, and  are  interwoven  with  the  records 
of  every  civilized  nation.  Why  not  leave  it  in 
honorable  independence,  as  the  great  parent 
of  the  Christian  world,  the  benefactress  of  a 
thousand  tribes  and  of  a  thousand  generations? 
Such  reasons,  I  am  aware,  have  lilU<;  influence 
on'  the  cabinets  of  sovereigns  ,  and  may  be 
pressed  in  vain  on  tue  attention  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries. Yet  the  allied  sovereigns  who  have 
given  such  imparalleled  examples  of  modera- 
tion and  forbearance  towards  a  most  guilty 
nation,  cannot  close  their  ears  to  the  claims 
of  an  innocent  and  injured  people.  Poland  op- 
pressed and  subjugated,  will  add  little  to  the 
security,  the  greatness,  or  the  glory  of  Russia; 
nor  can  the  Venetian  territories  ,  torn  from 

obliged    ihem    to    raise    the    «"'g«    of  that  cil/« 
XhU  event  took  place  An.  1683. 
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Italian  swa^  in  spite  of  nature,  be  necessary 
to  the  wel^re  of  Aastria.  While,  if  the  Em- 
peror of  ilnssia  would  comply  with  the  dic- 
tates of  his  magnanimity,  and  ^ive  Poland  a 
fciog  of  his  own  blood,  and  with  him  bestow 
vpon  it  independence,  be  would  not  only  ac- 
quire more  glory ,  bat  give  more  stahility  to 
his  throne,  and  omre  secunty  to  his  own 
person,  than  by  the  conquest  of  fifty  provinc- 
es ,  and  the  enrolment  of  fifty  regiiBefits .  If, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
■(  for  still,  it  seems,  he  prefers  that  provincial 
title  to  a  more  glorious  and  imperial  appel- 
lation )  would  annex  the  Venetian  states  to 
the  Milanese,  and  make  over  that  noble  pro* 
vince  to  one  of  the  archdukes,  his  brothers, 
and  to  his  heirs,  he  would  engage  for  ever 
the  afieclioQS  of  a  brave  people ,  and  protect 
his  empire  on  that  side  by  an  impregnable 
rampart .  The  empires  of  Russia  and  of  Aus- 
tria are  already  too  extensive  and  too  un- 
wieldy; the  distant  provinces  of  both  are  ill 
peopled,  ill  cultivated,  and  indifferently^  go- 
verned. To  give  to  these  provinces  their  hiU 
share  of  prosperity  is  the  duty  of  theii*  respec- 
tive governments ;  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  ihey  will  find  employment  for  all  their 
activity  and  all  their  vigilance  j  and  its  suct 
cess  will  give  them  an  accession  of  power 
and  glory  sufficient  to  sate  the  utmost  crav- 
ings of  humaa  ambition. 

In  fine,  let  the  Emperor  of  Austria  recol- 
lect that  it  is  in  his  power  to  give  happiness 
to  that  country  to  wiuch  his  family  is  iodebt- 
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ed  for  its  original  imporlance,  its  first  step  to 
giefitDess,  its  imperial  titles,  its  regal  iiooors, 
aod   all    its  consequent  fame  and  protracted 
prosperity :    that ,   while    he    recals   to    mind 
these    particidar  claims  upon  his  justice,  lie 
may  also  remember  what  every  sovereign  iu 
Europe  owes  to  that  country  whit^h  is  to  Eu- 
rope the  fountain-head  of  law  and  legislation', 
of  the  discipline  of  war,  of  the  arts  of  peace^' 
of  the  charms  of  literature,  of  the  blessings 
of  religion.  Cogita  te  missum  ad  ordinandnm 
statum,  liherarum  civitatum,  id  est,  ad  homi- 
Des  maxime  liberos,  qui  jus  a  oatura   datum 
virtute,  meritis,  religione  tenueruBt  .  .  .  Re- 
Terere  gloriam  veterem,  et  hanc  ipsam  senec- 
tutem,  quae  in  homine  venerabilis ,  in  urbi- 
bus   sacra.  Sit  apud  te  honor   antiquitati,  sit 
ingentibus  fiictis,  sit  fabulis  quoque.  Nihil  ex 
cujusquam  dignitate,  nihil  ex  libertate  .  .  de- 
cerpseris  ......  His  reliquam  umbram,  et 

residuum  libertatis  Domen  eripere  durum,  £»■ 
Tum,  barbantmque  est. 

Plin.  Lib.  viii.  Ep.  24. 
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Bxa-tiet Jrotniha  Abb4  Ban 
.t6  in  Fol.  4— Pfl^ 

4t  Le  hasard  m'tospira  V 
.d'Anaclmrsit.  J'^lois  en  I 
moips  Rltentif  \  I'^tat  actut 
je  parcourois ,  qu'Jk  leur  am 
Je  remoDtois  naturallemeDt 
elles  se  disputoient  la  gloir 
leur  sein  les  sciences  et  les 
sois  que  la  relation  d'ua 
dans  ce  pays  vers  le  temps 
prolooge  pendADt  un  certai 
n^,  preaenieroit  ua  des  pi 
des  plus  utiles  spectacles  p 
l^tprit  bumaio.  On  peut  s'ei 
cette  esquisse  l^^^re.  Ua  fi 
"  Alpes;  it  voLt  a  Favie  J^rftm 
^rit  sur  presque  tous  les  st 
otivrages  contieonent  dix  vol 
Parme,  il  voit  le  Correge  p 
le  d6inie  de  la  catti^drale  ; 
comte  Balthazar  CastilloD  ,  a 
.  lent  ouvrage  intitule ,  Le  Ci 
^  ligiano  ;  k  V^rone ,  Fracastoi 
Insopbe  ,  astronome  ,  math^i 
teui' ,  cosmagraphe  ,  c^lebr 
rapports ,  mais  surtout  comr 
plupart  des  Remains  chercl 
distinguer  dans  tous  les  gei 
qui  doit  arriver  lorsque  les 
sent  dans  nn  pays.  A  Padou 
lemons  de  Philippe  £>^ce ,  pc 
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renomme  par  la  superiority  da  ses  taleoe  et 
de  ses  lumiSres :  cette  villc  eloit  dans  la  de.- 
pendance  de  Veoise.  Luuis  XU.  s'etant  em- 
par^  dti  MUanais,  voclut  ea  illustrer  la  ca- 
pitate ,  en  y  etablissant  D^cc  ;  il  le  fit  de- 
maoder  ^  la  republique  qui  le  refusa  long- 
temps.  Les  DegociatioDS  coatinu^rent,  et  Ton 
vit  le  motnent  oii  ces  deux  puissances  al- 
loieat  en  venir  aux  mains  pour  la  possessioa 
d'uD  jurisconsulte. 

«  Notre  voyageur  volt  i  Venise  Daniel 
Barbaro,  heritier  d'un  Dom  tr^s-heureus  pour 
les  lettres  ,  et  doot  il  a  soutenu  I'eclat  par 
des  commentaires  sur  la  rhetorique  d'Ans* 
tote,  par  uoe  traduction  de.  Vilrave,  par  uu 
traite  sur  la  Perspective  ;  Paul  Manuce  , 
qui  exerca  rimprimene ,  et  qui  cultiva  les 
letli-es  avec  le  mStne  succ^s  que  son  pere, 
Aide  Manuce.  It  trouve  chez  Paiil  toutes 
les  editions  des  anciens  auteurs  grecs  et  la- 
tins, nouvellement  sorties  des  plus  fameuses 
presses  d'ltalie  ,  entr'autres  celle  de  Ci- 
ceron  en  quatre  volumes  in-folio  ,  publiee 
k  Milan  en  1^99  1  et  le  Fsautier  en  quatre 
Ungues,  h^breu,  grec,  chaldeen  et  arabe, 
imprim^  k  G^nes   en    i5i6. 

«  II  voit  h  Ferrare,  I'Arioste:  &  Bologoe, 
six  cents  ^oliers  assidus  aux  lecons  de  ju- 
lisprudence  que  donnoit  )e  professeur  Ri- 
cini ,  et  de  ce  noortbre ,  Alciat  qui  ,  bien- 
t6t  apr^s  ,  en  rassembia  huit  cents,  et  qui 
effaca  la  gloire  de  Barthole  et  d'Accurse  : 
ik  Florence  ,  Machiavel ,  les  historiens  Gui- 
chardin  et  Paul  Jove,  une  universite  floris- 
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MDte ,  et  cette  maison  de  Tiledicis ,  aupa- 
ravant  born^  aux  operations  da  comiBerce; 
aloTO  5ouv«raiBe  et  alti^  k  plusieurs  mai- 
sons  rojales;  qui  montra  de  graodes  vertus 
dans  son  premier  ^tat ,  de  grands  vices 
dans  le  second ,  et  q»i  fat  toniours  cefe- 
bre ,  parce  qa'elle  s'interessa  toujours  aox 
lettres  et  aux  arts:  k  Sienne,  Mathiole  tra< 
Vaillant  h  son  Conamentaire  sur  Dioscoride: 
a  Rome,  Micbel-Aage  ^levant  la  conpole  de 
SatQt-Pierre  ,  Raphael  pieignant  les  •(^alerles 
du  Vatican,  Sadolet  et  Benibe ,  depuis  car- 
dinanx,  remplissant  alors  aupr^s  de  L^on  X. 
la  place  de  secretaires;  le  Trissin  donnant 
la  premiere  representation  de  sa  Sopbonisbe, 
premiere  tragedie  composee  par  un  modeme; 
B^roald,  bibliolhecaire  du  Vatican,  s'occa- 
pant  k  publier  les  Annates  de  Tacite  qa'on 
venoit  de  decouvrir  en  Westphalie,  et  que 
L^on  X.  avoit  acquises  pour  la  somme  de 
cinq  cents  ducats  d'or  ;  le  m^me  Pape  pro- 
posant  des  places  aux  savans  de  toutes  les 
nations  ,  qui  viendroient  rt^sider  dans  ses 
€tats,  et  des  recompenses  distiogu^es  a  ceiix 
qui  lui  apporleroient  des  maDuscrits  in- 
connus. . 

"  A  Naples  i1  trouve  Tal^slo  travaillant  i 
leproduire  le  syst^me  de  Parm^nide,  et  qui, 
suivant  Bacon  fiit  le  premier  restaurateor  de 
la  philosophic  :  il  trouve  aussi  ce  Jordaa 
BruBO ,  que  la  nature  sembloit  avoir  choisi 
pour  son  interprete,  mais  i  qui  en  lui  donnant 
un  tris-bean  genie,  elle  refusa  le  talent  de 
•e  goarerner. 
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"  JiMqn'  ici  notre  voyageur  s'  est  born^  jl 
traverser  rapidement  I'ltiilie,  d'une  extr^mit^ 
h  1' autre:  marchaat  toRJours  entre  des  fto- 
diges ,  je  veus  dire,  entre  de  grands  mo^ 
nun^ens  et  de  graadi  bommes,  toujours  saisi 
d'  nae  admiration  qur  croissoit  a  chaqite  in- 
stant.  Des  semblabies  objets  frapperont  par- 
tout  sen  regards ,  lorsqu'  il  multiphera  ses 
courses  :  de-lfi,  quelle  moissoa  de  decouvertes, 
et  quelle  source  de  refletions  sur  rorigiae 
des  tumi^es  qui  out  ^taire  1' Europe  IJe 
me  contente  d'indiqaer  ces  redierchesj  ce- 
pendant  moa  sujet  m'  entraine ,  et  exige 
encore   quelques    developpemens  . 

«  Dnns  les  V.*  et  VI."  sIfecJes  de  I'ire 
chr^«ane  ,  lllalie  fiit  subjuguee  par  les 
H^rules,'  leR  Goths,  les  Ostrogoths  et  d'au- 
tres  peuples  josqu'alors  inconnus ;  dans  le 
XV.'  elle  'Ic  fut,  sous  des  auspices  plus  fa- 
vorables ,  par  le  g^nie  et  par  les  talens^ 
Us  y  fiirent  appms  ,  ou  du  moins  ac~ 
cueillis  par  les  maisons  de  M^icis;  d'Este, 
d'Urbin,  de  Gonzague ,  par  les '  plus  petits 
souverains  ,    par    les    direrses    republiques  : 

{>nr-tout  de  grands  boinnies,  les  uqs  n^s  dans 
e  pays  m^me,  les  autres  attires  des  pays 
etrangers,  moios  par  un  vil  inl^et  que  par 
des  distiDctions  tlatteuses ;  d'autres  appel^s 
ebez  les  nations  voisines ,  pour  y  propager 
les  luntieres,  pour  y  veiller  snr  I'educatioa 
de  la  jeunesse,  ou  sur  la  saot^  des  souverains, 
K  l^r-tout  sofgaoisotent  des  univei'sites , 
des  colleges ,  des  imprimeries  pour  toutes 
sorter   de    langues    et  de   sciences  ,  dc».  bi> 
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fctiothiquea  tans  cesse  enrk^ies  Sea  oovrages 
qu'on  J  publioit,  et  des  maauscrito  aouvel- 
lement  apport^s  des  pays  ou  I'l^oorance  avoit 
conserve  son  empire.  Les  academies  se  mul- 
tipllerent  teUement ,  qa'i  Ferrare  oa  eo 
comptoit  diz  a  dc>uze  ,  a  Bologne  environ 
quatoree,  k  Sieone  seize.  Ellea  avoient  ponr 
objet  les  scieoces  ,  les  belles-lettres  ,  les 
langues ,  i'histoire ,  les  arts.  Dans  deux  de 
ces  academies ,  dont  I'tine  ^toit  speciale- 
ment  devouee  a  Platon  ,  et  I'aatre  k  soa 
disciple  Aristote ,  etoieot  discut^es  les  opt- 
nioas  de  rancienne  philosophie ,  et  presen- 
tees celles  de  la  pbilosophte  modeme.  A 
Bolo^ne ,  ainsi  qu'a  Venise  ,  uoe  de  ces 
soci^t^  Teilloit  sur  I'imprimerie  ,  sar  la 
btaat^  du  papier  J  la  fante  des  caract&res, 
la  correction  des  ^preuves    et   sar   tout    c« 

[ui  pouvoit  contribuer  k  la    perfecSoa    des 

Editions  noUTclles. 

«  L'ltalie  ^toit  alors  le  pays  oit  les  lettrei 
avoient  fait  et  faisoient  tons  les  jonrs  le  pins 
de  progr^s.  Ces  progr^  ^toient  Teffet  de 
r^mutation  entre  les  divers  gouvememens 
qui  la  partageaieat,  et  de  la  nature  du  cli- 
inat.  Dans  chaque  Etat ,  les  capitales  ,  et 
mime  des  villes  moina  considerables,  ^toient 
extr^niement  avides  d'  instrnctioD  et  de 
gloire  :  elles  offroient  presque  toutes  aux 
astronomes  des  obscrvatoires  ,  auz  anato- 
mistes  des  amphitheitres,  auz  naturalistea 
des  jardins  de  plantes ,  k  tons  les  gens  de 
lettres  des  collections  de  Uvres,  de  medailles 
et   de  monumeas  antiques ;  a  tous  les  gea- 
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res    Ae  cobnoissances,  dcs   marques  ^clataa- 
tes  de  consideratiou  ,  de  reconnoissance  et  de 
respect. 

«  Quant  au  clirnat ,  il  n'est  pas  rare  de 
trouver  dans  celte  cootr^e  des  imaginations 
actives  et  fecondes,  des  esprits  justes,  pro- 
foods,  propres  k  concevoir  ^s  grandes  eotre- 
prises ,  capables  de  les  m^diter  long-temps^ 
et  iucapables  de  les  abandonner  quand  ik 
les  ont  bien  con^ues.  Cost  k  ces  avantaees 
et  i  ces  qualities  r^unies,  que  1' Italic  aiit 
cette  masse  de  lumi^res  et  de  talens  qui , 
en  quelques  sondes ,  I'eleva  si  fort  ati^dessus 
^es  autres  contr^es  de  }'£urope, 

«  J'ai  plac^  I'Arioste  sous  te  pontificat  de 
L^on  X.;  j'aurois  pu  tnetlre,  parmi  les  coit- 
temporains  de  ce  po&te ,  Petrarque ,  quoiqu'il 
ait  Ti6ca  enviroa  cent  cinquante  aDS  avaat 
lui^  et  le  Tasse  qai  naquit  oq«!  ans  apr^s: 
le  premier,  parce  que  ce  ne  fut  que  soos 
L^on  X.  que  ses  poesies  italiennes ,  otibHees 
presque  des  leur  naissance ,  furent  go6l^s  et 
-obtiorent  quantity  d'dditions  et  de  commeotai- 
resj  le  Tasse,   parce    qu'il    s'dtoit  fdrme  en 

frande  partie  sur  I'Arioste.  C'est  aliisi  qu'oa 
DDoe  le  nom  du  Nil  aux  sources  et  aux  em- 
bouchures de  ce  fleure.  Tous  les  genres  de 
po^ie  fiirent  alors  cultiv^s  et  lais^rent  des 
modules.  Outre  I'Arioste,  oo  pout  citer  pour  1ft 
po^ie  italienae ,  Bernard  Tasse  ,  pere  da 
c^l^bre  Torquat ,  Hercule  Bentivoglio  ,  Ao^ 
nibal  Caro  ,  Bern! ;  pour  la  po^ie  latine  >. 
SaoQazar,  Politien,  Vida,  Beroald;  et  pariUt  ~ 
ceux    qui  ;    sans    6tre    decid^meDt    podte*  ^ 
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■faisoient  des  Twrs,  on  peat  compter  L^on  X, 
Machiavel ,  Michel-Ange ,  Beaveauto  Cellini 
qui  excella  dans  la  sculpture,  I'orfevrerie  et 
la    gravure. 

«  Les  progr^s  dc  rarchiteeture  dans  ce 
siicle   eont  attest^,  d'uu  cote,  par  les    ou- 

-Tfa|;«s .  de  Serlio ,  de  Vignole  et  de  Fallade:, 
ainsi  que  par  cette  foute  de  commentaires 
qui'parureut-.suf    le  traits  de  Vitnive  ;    d'uu 

lautre  .c6t^,  par  les  Edifices  publics  etparticu- 

.lierscoQ^tilu^  alors,'  et'qui  subsistent  encore. 

,   :»  A  I'^nrd  de  la   peinlure ,  j'ai  fait  men- 

.lion  '  de;Michel-Ange,  de  Raphael,  du  Cor- 
r^ge  }   il    faut    leur    joiodre    Jules-Romai«  , 

■le  Titieu,  Aadrd  del  Sarto  qui  vivoieut  dans 
le    mSme.  temps,    et  cette    quantite  de    g^ 

Luies  formes  par  leurs  lemons  ou  par  leurs 
ouTrages. 

"  Tousles  jours  il  paroissoit  de  nouveaux 
^rits  sur  les  syst^mes  de  Platon ,  d'AHs- 
t6te  et  des  anciens  philosopbes.  De&  critt- 
qoes  obstiu^s,  tels  que  Giraldus,  Fanvinius,  Si- 
gonius,  travaitloieat  sur  les  aatiquites  roniaiaes, 
et  presque  toutes  les  villes  rassembloieut  leurs 
annates.  Tandis  que  ,  pour  connoitre  daus 
toute  son  ^tendue  I'bistoire  de  rhotnme , 
quelques  ^crivains'  remontoient  aux  Datioos 
}es  plus  anciennes,  des  vo^ageurs  intrepides 
s'exposotent  aux  plus  grands  dangers,  pour 
decouvrir  les  natioos  ^loign^es  et  inconnaes, 
dont  on  ne  faisoit  que  soup^oaner-  I'exts- 
Jtence.  Les  noms  de  Ghristo^e  Colomb  e6- 
iHois,  d'Am^ric-Vespuce  de  Florence,  dc  Se- 
,b^iea    Cabot    de    Yenise ,    d^corent    cette  ' 
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d«rtti^re    lifrte,  bieniSt  grossie  par  lei  noms 
de    pliisicurs  autres  ItRliens  ,  dont  les  rela- 
tions fureot   ins^r^es  ,  peu   de  tentps  apr^s, 
dans    la    cotlecltoa  de    Ramiisio,  teur  edat'  -- 
patriote. 

«  La  prise  de  Constantinople  par  les  Turcs , 
en  1^53,  et  les  liberalit^s  de  L^on  X. , 
firent  rpfluer  en  Italic  quantity  de  Grees  qui 
apportirent  avec  eux  tons  les  livres  ^l^men- 
taires  retatife  aux  matb^matiques.  On  s'em- 
pressa  d'^tudier  leur  langue  ;  leura  livres 
Ihrent  imprimes  ,  traduits ,  expliques,  et  )e  ■ 
go&t  de  la  g^om^lrie  devint  g«$n^ral.  Fla- 
sieurs  lui  consacroient  tons  leors  momens; 
lels  iiirent  Commandin ,  Tartaglia ;  d'autres 
I'associoient  4  leurs  premiers  travaux  ;  let 
jut  Maurolico  de  Mcssine,  qui  poblia  dtf-  ' 
ferens  ouvrages  sur  I'arithm^tiqne ,  les  m^ 
caniques,  rastronomie ,  I'optique ,  la  inusi- 
que ,  Fhistolrr  ds  Sicile,  la  grammaire  ,  la 
Tie  de  que1que»  saints ,  le  mflrtyrologe  ro- 
main- ,  sans  n^gliger  la  po^sie  italienoe ;  tel 
fiit  aussi  Augnstin  Nife,  professeur  de  phi-  -. 
tosophie'  k  Rome  sons  L^on  X,,  qui  ^rivit 
sur  rastronomie,  la  mt^decine,  la-  politique  , 
}a  morale ,  la  rhetorique ,  et  sw  plusieurs 
autr«s    snjets. 

»  L'anatoraie  frit  eorichle  par  les  observa- 
tions de  Fallope  de  Mod^ne  ,  d'Aquapen' 
dente-  son  disciple ,  de-  Bolognini  de  Fa- 
doue,  de  Vigo  de  G^nes,  etc. 

"  Aldrovandi-  de-Bologne-,  aprSs  avoir,  pen- 
dant quarante-huit  ans,  profess^  la  botaniqii'^ 
•t  1*  phSosophie  dans  L' noiversit^  de  cetlo 
*  '9 
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Tille,  laissa  ud  Gours  d'historre  naturell 
dix  sept  volumes  ir-/o/jo.  Farmi  cette  imn 
guaalil^  d'ouvrage^  qui  parurent  alors,  jc 

K8  fait  mention  de  ceux  qui  afoieat  Sf 
nent  pour  object  la  th^ologie  ou  la  juri 
deuce,  parce  qu'ils  stmt  cotiuus  de  ceu: 
cullivent  ces  sciences,  et  qu'ils  iat^ressenl 
ceux  it  qui  elles  sont  ^traag&res.  A  1*4 
des  autres  classes,  je  n'ai  cite  que  quel 
exemples  pris,  pour  ainsi  dire,  au  hasarc 
suffiront  pour  monlrer  les  differeas  geun 
litterature  doat  on  aimoit  k  s'occuper,  e 
dtff^rens  mojrens  qu'oa  employoit  pour  i 
dre  et  multiplier  nos  connoissaaces. 

(t  Les  progris  des  arts  favorisoieot  le 
des  spectacles  et  de  la  magnificence,  L'< 
de  I'histoire  et  des  monumens  des  Grei 
des  Bomains  iusptroit  des  id^es  de  d^ce 
d'cnseoible  et  de  perfectioe  qu'  on  n' 
point  cues  }usqu'aloF8.  Juliea  de  M^icia, 
de  Uou  X,  ayaat  et^  proclam^  citoyei 
tnaia,  cette  proclamation  fut  accorapagge 
jeuz  publics;  et  sar  ho  raste  theatre  cotu 
cxpris  dans  la  jdaee  da  C^pitole,  oa  n 
senla  pendant  deuX  jours  uae  coraddi 
Plaute,  doot  la  musique  et  Tappareil  ext 
din  aire  excitSreot  I'admiratioo  g^  aerate 
pape,  <]ui  crut  ea  eette  occasioa  devoir 
vertir  ea  un  acte  de  bienbisaoce  ce  qui  n' 
qn'ua  acte  de  jastice,  diminua  quelqnee 
des  imp&ts;  et  le  peuple,  qui  prit  eet 
de  justice  pour  UQ  acte  de  biea&isance 
^leva  une  statue. 

«  Ua  observateur  qui  Terroit  toat-a' 
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la  natare  UUser  ^chappw  tant  de  accreta,  I* 

philosophie  taut  de  verity ,  I'industric  taoC 
de  QOiivelles  pratiques,  daas'le  temps  m£is» 
qu'oQ  ajoutoit  i  lancien  moade  ud  moEtdc 
Boureaa,  croiroit  awiater  i  ta  naissfliice  d'ua 
noiiveau  genre  hiuDaio:  maia  la  surprise  que 
hti  caiueroieat  Louies  ces  mcrTeillea,  dimU 
Hiieroit  aussit&L  qa'il  verroit  le  m^ite  et  ]«» 
taleos  lottast  avee  avaotage  contre  tes  litres 
les  plus  respect^,  lea  savaas  et  les  K'dk  de 
lettres  admis  k  la  pourpre  romaine,  aux  coa* 
seils  des  rois ,  aux  places  les  plus  importaa- 
tes  du  gouvernement ,  a  tous  les  hoaaeurs,  k 
toutes  les  digiiil^. 

w  Four  Jeter  un  nouvcl  int^rlt  sar  le  Vo- 
yage que  je  me  proposois  d'^crire,  il  suffiroiC 
d'ajouter  a  cette  emulation  de  gloire  qui 
^clatoit  de  toutes  parts,  toutes  les  id^es  nou- 
velles  que  faisoit  «:lore  cette  ^lonnaote  revo- 
lution ,  et  tous  ces  mouvemens  qui  agltoieot 
alors  les  nations  de  I'Europe,  et  tous  ces  rap- 
ports avec  I'  ancienne  Rome,  qui  revicnneot 
sans  cesse  a  I'esprit,  et  tout  r.e  que  le  pr^euf  . 
annoncoit  pour  I'avenir;  car  enGo,  le  sieclfr 
de  LidoQ  X.  fut  I'anrore  de  ceux  qui  le  suivi-  ' 
reut,  et  plusieurs  g^nies  qui  out  brille  dans 
les  XVil  et  XVIII  si&cles  cbez  les  diff^rentes. 
nations,  doivent  une  grande  parlie  de  lenr 
gloire  k  ceux  qite  1'Italie  prodnisit  dans  les 
denx  si^cles  pr^c^ens.  Ce  sujet  me  pr^sen- 
toit  des  tableaux  st  riches,  si  vnries  et  si  in- 
fltructifs ,  que  j'eus  d'ubord  I'ambitiou  de  le 
trailer:  raais  je  m'apercus  ensutte  qn'il  exi- 
geroit  de  ma  part  uu  uouveau  genre  d'^tudesj 
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ei  the  rappelant  qu'on  TOyage  en  Grece  vers 
lie  temps  de  Pbilippe,  p^re  a'Alexandre,  sans 
me  detouroer  d6  met  travaux  ordiaaires,  me 
&urairoit  Je  moyeo  de  reofermeF  dans  ua 
espace  circbnacrit  ce  que  1'  histoire  grecque 
noas  .ofire  de  plus  intdressant,  et  une  infinite 
de  details  coDcernant  les  sciences,  les  arts,  la 
religion,  les  maeurs,  tea  us^es,  etc.  dont  I'hi- 
atoire  oe  ae  cbarge  pointy  je  saisis  cette  id^ 
et,  apris  I'avoir  loDg-temps,  m^it^e,  }e  com- 
menqai  k  V  ex^cater  en  1757 ,  ^  moa  retour 
id'llaite.  M 
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Jl  he  larger  Roman  namerals  rarnr  to  ilia  volumes 
«Dd  the  Arabic  figurei  refer  to  the  pages  of  the 
four  volumes. 


Academy  delta  Cruica,  notice  of.  III.  479 
Accommodation*  in  Italy,    remarks  on  I.  Preli- 

Doinarj  discourse  Ss  53  54 
Addison's  letter  from  Italy,  quoted,  I.  353  .  His 

opinioD  as  to  (he    site   of   Virgil's    tomb  ,    ex- 

-  amined,  II.  453  .  His  conjecture  as  to  the  *ap» 
posed  site  of  AnuaBctus,  disproved  ,  I.  3'}j  . 
Character  of  his  dialogues  oa  madali,  Pr. 
D.  i4-  General  character  of  his  travels  io  Italy 
3 1  et  teq. 

Adduot  river,  notice  of,  I.  a^i. 

Adige  ^    river,    villagea  OD  the  btnki  of,  I.  iiA 

eonrte  of  136. 
Adrian,  see  Hadrian  . 
Agnano,  lago  d' ,  description  of,  XI  4^0. 
Agriculture-,  Professorships  of,  established  at  Padira 

and  Edimbargh  ,  I.   1^8. 
Agrippina,   supposed  tomb  of,  near  Bajae,  It.  4^- 
Atba  LoBga,  site  of,  ascertained,   II.  3o3 
Alban  Mount,  described,  II- 298  temple  of  Jupiter 

Latiaris    on    it  3aa    The    scene  of  the   aiK    lail 
^  books  of  the  Eneid  Si3. 

—  Lake,  account  of,  11.  3oi 
Albana,  (owa  of,  described,  II.  3oi». 
Alburnut,  Monnt  IH.  ixi 

Aldus  Manutius,  eulogium  on,  I  )88 
Alfonso  of  Este,  enoamium  on  I.  3^7 
Alps,  defiles  of,  describsd,  I,  gS-^S  101  10}  - 
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Aitan,  in  cborahM,  wheihef  vhaj  ihaatd  1>«  or- 
namaated  If.  vi^.  note  . 

Amtxenut,  handsunw  bridge  over,  If.  355  clai- 
tieil  iDscriptioa  «n  il  ibiiL  ProMut  tapvanacc 

.  of,  356 

jlmbrat.  Castle  of.  deicribed,  I.  loa 

A/uhrote^Si;  Character  and  tomb  of,  IV.   3i   3i 

Afihrosian  Uhraiy  ■!  HDan  IV.  34 

Amphitheatre  oiy  worn,  AeteciheA,  I.  136  Cnriouf 
axhibiiion  in,  148.  Remark*  on  the  ancient  am- 
phitheatre!. IV.  365  and  oa  the  Tariou»  cmhi- 
bitioni  there,  nute. 

Aituunctut,  Vallej  of,  c«D}ectHre«  on  il*  siluat* 
ion  I.  379 

Amyclae,  c:inal  of,  irhj  formed,  II.  363 

Aacona,  leiAple  of  Venu*  at  1.  33i  AucienI  atale 
of,  333.  Noble  mole  333-  Triurapbai  arch  335 
Cathedral  337-  Oibet  chur«bea  338.  PrescDt 
appearance  33a. 

Angela  (Caitel  S.)  desrribed  II.  34 

—  (Michael)  critique  on  bii  lait  judgment  II.  5a 
Defect*  of  hii  archiieciural  iijle  .III    a65,  366. 

Anio  ,  river,  couria  of,  de*cribed  II.  37*  Its 
waierfalli  ihtd . 

Antium,  ancient  and  present  aiaie  of,  II-  336 

Antunjr  (St.  )  church  of,    «i  Padua,  deacrihed, 

I.  .69 

Atixur,  andeot  aite  of,  II.  35a. 
Apennines,  patsage  of,  deacribed, I  353  354  Poetical 
'    deacriptiotu    of,    356    laitruciioiu    for    pa**iB{ 
..    ih«ua  36o. 

Aponn  ,     warm    fnunlainc    and    bath*  «f  ,  I.  3io 
celebrated  bj  Glaudido  3i|  note. 
•  Apuleiut,  quoitfd  ,.IV.  e'S 
Aqwducts.  of  Borne,  dsicribed  III-  3o4 
~  of  Caseita  III.  73. 
Arcadian  Acadcnj   >  inftilulieo   tod  dwi^  •> 

II.  •35.. 
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jirch  of  GoDitanlino,  I.  43o 

Architecture  of  lulvi  necessary  to  bs  knoim  bj 
travellers  I.  Pr.  D.  i5  Best  works  oq  this  lufa. 
ject,  ibid  .  Obaervatioas  on  ibe  arcbitecture  ff 
madera  Rome  HI  a53  et  seq.  Account  of  the 
6re  eras  of  its  Architecture  a56.  Geoeral  re- 
marks on  ibem  a66  ct  ira.  Gomparisnn  be- 
tween ihf  romaaaDd  Gothic  architecture  IV.  17 

Arenat  of  the  aucieat  am  phi  theatres,  Goustruction 
of  IV.  4i°  Notice  of  the  woodetful  exbibitiODi 
there  ibid-  ^tt  ^^i  notes. 

Arexxo  ,  ancient  and  modern  state  of  III.  385 

Aiintiaum  see  Rimini  • 

ArioUo,  bora  in  the  terrilorj  of  Rsggio  I.   i85 

—  Quoted  or  illiuiraled  I.  385  III.  4'>>  "c/e 
6o3  note. 

Arno,  river,  scenery  of  III  43i,  See  Fald'Amo. 
Arona,  town  of,  its  situation,     IV.  gS    Statue  of 

5t.   Charles  fiorromeo  there,  ibid 
Arpaja,  the  aacient  Gaitdium,  defiles  of,  -describ* 

ed  III.  85  et  leq. 
Arqa^ ,    village    of  I.  ai3.    Tomb   and   vilU   of 

Petrarca  there,  ibid. 
Anenat  at  Venice,  described,  I.  197 
Arti;    communicated  lo  Ibe  werld    from    Rdidc 

I.  3gi 
A$drubal ,    account  of  the  battle    between  ,    and 

the    Roman]  ,  illustrated    I.   3aS.,   Xbe    site    of 

MoQie  Asdrubale,  asceriaiaed,  33o 
Attaiunatiunt  remarks  on,  io  iulv  IV.  33a 

—  Not  freqaeat  among  the  NeapofiiaDi  III.    168. 
Attitii    the  ancient  Asiiium,  ttotice  of.    111.  364 

—  Account  of  St.  Fraucis  of  Aiiisi  366 
Aitroni,  formerly  the  craKfr  of  a  Volcaqo  II.  453 

Now  convened  into  a  royal  foresl  tbid- 
Aitura,  island  of,  a  reddenoe  of  Cioero't  II.  33o 
Attgiutiit,  St.  «u|>pasa<I  tenth  of.  III.  5gg. 
Aagattuti  triuiDphal  troh  of,  4t  BioMi  f  !•  3i9 
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—  Nobis  bridge  ernted  by  him 

—  Maatvleam  of.  If.  ao 
Auiar,  river,  coarie  of  III.  539 
^isoniut.  quoted  III.   119  IV.  3 
jiuttria^  (Emperor  of)    reflectioi 

(ilDalioD  and  duties  •  IV.  432. 

Aveatine  Mount ,  ancient  and 
I.  4d6 

Avemutf  J«ke  ,  deMtiption  of, 
of  the  aneieiit  concerning  it  e 
eooaled  for  ^6-j  ^GH.  Diveiied 
AuKuctaa  47  >  •  Ancient  tempi 
bank*  473.  Grotto  delU  Sibiil 
titaalioii  of  the  cilj  of  the  C 


Bafae,     beautiful  bay  of,  [I.  4^: 

on  it*  banki,  ibid.  Baths  of  Ei 

e  camere  tU  Ventre  4»5.  Ca»i 

Agrippina    ibid  .    The  scene  t 

cruelty  under    the    successors 

Causes  of  the  present    unwho 

town  and  lake  III.    18  note  . 

Baptiitery  of  St.  John  Literan 

Barbarians,  derastaliont  of,  acc< 

Bartkelemjr  ,  Abh6  ,  interesting 

in  Italy  during  the  age  of  Lc 

Salht ,  warm ,    of  Apono  ,  I.  1 

&3».    ofTittn,44i    of  Diocle 

at  fiaiae  II.  ^9i  of  ancieat  R( 

by  their  splendor  lit  ri34  of  '. 

Biy  of  Naples,  dMcripiion-  of  it 

—  of  Baiae     H.   ^9it    of  Procii 

gaoo  IV.  71 
Bellagio  the  probabte  site  of  on 

IV.  61  its  anoient  slate  ,  63 
Benaeuit  lake,  described  I  ivj 
d«a  itoriof  333. 
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Benedictine  monacleviei  and  order,  natBrc- of  ttwtr 
rule  IV.  385  ViadicatioD  of  tbeir  obaraeter  sSj 
Remarii  od  the  aaniiiilation  of  die  order  391  - 

Benediction  of  the  Pope ,  in  what  manner  oon^- 
feried  II.  301. 

SeuiefBofumi  excnriion  to  III.  8{.  ancient  hiitorj 
and  pteseiu  Stale  of^  91.  Triumphal  arch  of 
Trajan  93.  Cathedra)  c^.  Population  ibid . 
Ancient  inbabitaot*  alraoit  exterminated  by  tfa« 
RoraaDt  g5. 

Bernard,  Mount  St.,  glacier  ^of  IV.  5s  53. 

Bishop^  seats,  where  placed,  in  ancient  and  mo-  ' 
dern  chnrchei,  II.  19& 

Blood,  auppeied  ,  of  Si.  Januarint  and  St. 
Stephen  ll.  30 

Bocchetta,  Booatain  of,  described  HI.  5Si  It* 
romantic  icenery  583. 

Boetiiu,  tomb  of,  at  Pavia  III.  5g8. 

Bologna,  ancient  state  of,  I.  394-  Vicissitudes  of 
395  Picient  appeaeance  of,  396  Cathedral  ibid. 
Church  of  St.  PetrOnius  ibid.  Splendid  portico 
leading;  to  the  church  of  the  blessed  virgin  398 

-  Her  church  described  ibid  •  Noble  palaces  agg^ 
The  olementine  aeademy  fonuded  3oo.  Its  ex- 
cellent plan  3oi.  Public  library  3o3,  The  in- 
stitute founded  hf  count  Marsieti  3o3.  Eoriohdl 
hj  subsequent  benefactors  3o4.  iTnirersitj  ibid. 
Other  lilerarj  estiblisfameDts  3o5.  Bad  taste  of 
the  fountain  in  the  great  s«[uare  3oS. 

BolsanOt  notice  of,  I.  113  \is 

Borvhese  (Prince)  Villa  and  gardens  of,  descril^ 
ed.II.  341.  lu  gardens  liberally  open  to  the 
public  344 

Sorromeo,  at.  Charles,  tomb  of.  IV.  30  Sanctitj 
of  hit  character  and  example  si.  Beneroleot 
institutions  as.    Prirate  vtrtoes  34-    Numeront 

,  charities  fonnded  by  him  xS,  Death  aj  note-' 
Statue  of  bim  at  Arona  94  -     .     • 
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—   Cintioal    Pedsrigo*    fwuadtid   the    antbrosiac 

library,  IV.  34 
Boimm'ni  ,    aicbiteclural    d^eoU.  introduced   by, 

HI.  366. 
Bos.>uet,  character  of,  IV.  i^i 
Brenner,  ao  aliiim  moiiDtaiD,  dnieribed  I.    io4 
BrfiUa,  river,  apt>ear8DCei  of  ill  banka  I  18& 
Bretsinone,  notice  of,  I.   no 
Bridget,  oret  ibe  Tiber  I.  4^* 
Bull,  tbe  Farneie,  described  III.  43> 
Bull— Baiting   in    Ibe    ampbitbeaire    of   "Verou 
■    1.   138. 
Burial-ground  of  (he    hotpital    delta    Sama.   An- 

nunsiata  at  Naples,  excelleut    Bilaaiioa  and  plan 

of,  II.  409- 
Jurying  ia  chnrohea,  renarki  oa  the  impra|irietj 

of,  n.410 

C 

Caduta  dglle  MarmOfVi  «  aoble  waterfall  in  llw 

Ticioiiy  of  Xeroi  ,  detcribed  I.  373 
■Coecuban  wine,  remarks  on,  II.  38a 
•  CaeMaft  pastaae  of,  over  the  Rnbicoiit  asoerUin- 

ed    I.  317-    nil    appearanco    before   Ariaiinom 

described  3 as 
.Cajat  Cettiui,  tomb  of  described.  I.  4^7 
Camaldoli ,  road  to,  described  III.  4^4  Deeerip- 
,    tioD  of    the    Abbej   *qA    hermitagei    4^^>    Bj 

whom    fouaded    4^B.  Number  of  monks  ia  the 

abbej,  and  their  rale  ifio. 
Campagna  di    Roma  ,    present    appearanoe    of, 
'    I.  387.    Obserrations    oo    its  uahealtfaioef*    and 

tbe  causes  of  i(i  iosalubritj ,    both    in    ancieot 
■'  aod  modern  times:  III.  agS  <*  t^- 
Campania,    entrance    of,    described    H,  377.  lu 

beautiful  appearance  III.  178  et  lef- 
Campv  Mariiui .    and   iti    edifioes  1    deaoribod  1 

I.  453. 
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Canal  of  Amidae.  whr  formed  by  Nero  II.  363 

Cane,  sroito  del,  II    4^a. 

Cappetiu  Paoiiaa  at  Aoine  II.  5a.  CappelU  Si- 
atina  ibid  . 

Cipitoi,  view  from  ,  deicrilx-d  I  4**4-  Hiilorical 
aecouni  of  {la.  N'>ble  edifices  fiirmerlj  oa  it 
ibid.  Hodern  buildingi  efecied  od  it  418.  Ili 
present  appearance  4^9  Museum  CapitnUaum 
ibid  Clinrch  and  cnnrsni  of  ^ni   Cadi  4^<* 

Capua  ,  ancieat  hitlorj-  of,  Itl.  i-j^.  Accouat  of 
the  modern  town  of  176. 

Caracalla,  Baths  of,  described,  I.  438.  Gireat  of, 
II  349. 

CardinaU,  how  iiBminaied  IV.  3g3  Power  and 
influenoe  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  3g4>  The 
Pope  elected  by  them  ibid- 

Caterla  ,    aqueduct    and    Palace    of ,     desoribcd 

III.  73  et  te<j' 

Caitratioa  of  bojs ,  disgraceful  cnslom  of,  oon- 
tinoed  II.  4>^ 

Catacombs  of  Romei  accouat  of^  II.   loS 

CattoUca,  origin  of  ils  Dame  I.  3a4- 

Caiallus,  qnoled  or  illastraled  I.  110  l3t 

—  grotto  of,  at  Sirmione  I,  23o.  > 

Caudium,  Saet  Arpeqa  • 

Cava  ,  towa  of ,  iu  origin  and  present  atat* 
III. lot. 

Cecilia  Metella,  Hautoloam  of,  11  aSi. 

Cemetery,  an  ancient  lewisb  one,  discovered  at 
Rome  II.   id6  Note- 

Ceanit,  Mount,  desoripliott  of  i(sas«ent,  IV.  i38 
Convent  erected  for  the  benefit  of  trarellert  i4n 
The  supposed  (pel ,  whence  Annibal  pointed 
out  Italy  to  his  army  l^a  His  conduct  00 mpar- 
ed,  with  that  ofmodern  ioradars  146 

Catena,  present  state  of,  I.  3ti 

Character,  usiional  «f  Ike  Itiiiau  ,  aoeoniH  vf  1 

IV.  ikfi  et  «B«. 
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Charitable    institutions ,    number    of,   in  Italj- 

IV.  359 
ChattUy ,    Oul^vatfld    br    the    Nortbcra     nationi 

III.   155  note  - 
Chaunt    of   ihe    roman    Church,    remarks    on, 

II.  %oi  et  teq- 

Chiaravalte  ,  abbej  of  ^  itt  situation  and   fafstorj 

III.  600 

Ckiiua,  the  ancieat  Clusinm  I.  111.  Account  of, 
and  of  iti  foriificatioDi   134  note  ■ 

Christianity,  mild  inftuence  of,  on  the  moDii- 
taneen  of  the  alni,  I.   107. 

Chiysostom,  St-.  Joho  ,  eloquent  allusioD  of,  10 
the  tombs  of  the  apoitlei  II.    16S.  note  . 

Church  of  Rome,  service  ef ;  See  Pontifical  »er- 
cice.  Differences  betireen  this  church  ,  and  ihs 
Church  ef  England  IV.  xHa. 

Chunk  of  St.  Giustinay  at  Padua,  described  I.  i63 

•  note  of  St.  Anlhonj  169  of  St*  Mark  at  Veoi- 
ce  too  other  churches  at  Venice  300,  of  St. 
Stefaao  in  Rotondo,  at  Rome  4$>  °f  ibe  Car- 
thusians on  the  Esqatline  bill  44^-  General  re- 
marks on  the  roman  Churches  II.  83  Description 
of  the  •Church  of  St.  Clement  91  of  St.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  9}  of  St.  Martino  and  St.  Sihrettro  gS 
of  St.  Andrea  in  Monte  Carallo  97  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia in  Trnstevere  ibid  of  St.  Pietro  in  Moa- 
torin  98  ef  Santa  Maria  in  Trasterere  100,  of 
St.  Gritogonn,  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  Gregoria 
Magno,  101  of  St.  Oaofrio  io3  of  St.  Sehasiis- 
no  i»5  Madonna  del  Sole  108  Santa  Maria  £gi- 
ziaca  ii3  St.  Lorenso  in  Miranda  ii4  Pantheoo, 
or  PiaEza  della  Rotonria  117  Basilica,  or  charcli 
of  Sk  Lorenzo  134  Santa  Maria  Haggiore  137 
Basilica  Latoranensis  ,  or  Church  of  the  Late- 
ran     i3i    B.nsilioa    of    St.  Croce  in  Gerosalem- 

/rae  139  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  t^o  of  St.  Peter  ^47 
See    St.    Peter   Suburban   Churches— Church 
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-of  St.  Urbatt  aS?  at  St.  Agee* ,    wfd  St.   Con- 
suntia  358  359.  PriaeipalChurchea  of  Naples  39$ 
Santa    Maria    Masgiore    ibid    SS.  Aposloli  3g5 
«f  St.  Pat)l  and  St.  Lorenno  3q6  Chapel  of  St. 
I.ilin  the  Evangelist  398.  Oello  SpiritoSanlo  397. 
Church  del   Parto  4o3>   Remarks   on   the  impro- 
priety  of  burying     in     Churches   4'*>-   Chutchei 
of  Florence    ill.  4o4    Cathedral     Church    ibid 
Itnptisiery  4°9  ^'1"'*'^  ^St.  Lorenzo  4ii  other 
Charchei    4i5    Catfaedral    of   Piaa    531  of  Ge- 
noa   548.    Gaihedral  of  MUan  IV.  lo    38.    Ge- 
neral obaervatMni    sa  th«  Churches  of  Italj  !• 
Pr.  D.  «9. 
Cicero,  icfieotioat  of,  ob    lh«    rains    of    Corinth 
and  other  cities  I.  ^oS  note.  Villa  ofj  near.  Al- 
ba II.    3o4    and    in    the  island  of  Aatura  33o. 
.  His  foimian  Villa  and   tomb  3S9.    Examination 
of  tbe    ciiuaiiont  of    his  Villas    Puteolanum  et 
Cumanuin  Sfi%,  4^^*  Supposed  Villa  of,  at  Pom- 
peii III.  59.  His  lomb  at  Gajeta   180.  Vindica- 
tion of  Cicero  from  the  sneera  of  Rousseau  35o 
note. 
—  Quoted  or  illustrated    I.  i54  III.  ai4,  333. 
Cimbri,  descendants  of,  now  in  Italy  T.   161. 
Cimmerians,  supposed  abode  of,  II.  475* 
Circus  of  Caracalla  II.  a5o. 
Civilixation  ,    diffused    through    the  vorld    front 

Romel.  391. 
Civita  Caatellaaa ,    supposed  lo  occupy  the  site 

of  the  ancient  Veii  lit.  354. 
Classical  Knowledge  considered ,  as  necessary  to 
,    travellers  in  Italy  I.  Pr.  D.  5. 
Claudian ,    quoted   or   illustrated    I.    387 ,    390- 

note  433. 
Clement  XIV-  ( Pope  )    account  of  the  mnseuui 

founded  by  him  II.  70. 
Clerey,   Italian,   different  classea  of,  ibflir  duties 
.  «ad  qualifications  IV  38t. 
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CUtumnuii  ifae  loaroe  of,  described  hj  the  yoni^- 

«T     Plinj  I.  363.     Iti  appearance    365.    Ancient 

teibple  OQ  iU  b'-iiki  deicrlbed  ibid- 
Cioachiiv  t    oi^    S«weri  of  ancieut  Homo    deicrib- 

fld  III.  aoi. 
Clodiut  1    the  (cene  of  hJi    OHaMination    poisled 

out  II.  3oo. 
Cluveriut,  error  oft  delected,  II.  3^6  III-  89. 
Caeeubus,  Mouot,  II.  364- 
Caetian,  Mount,  min*  on,  I.  ^tS. 
Coti$eum,    beat    mode   of   viewing    to    advaon- 

ge,  I.  437.  lit  prnent  State  detcribed.  ^tH. 
Collegiate  ChurcheM,  benefit  at,  IV.  4^1  et  se^. 
Cottegium    de   propaganda  fide ,    noble    Aeiiga 

of,  IV.  408. 
Coin  Eugaruit  detcribed,  I.  an. 
Cotvnna  (  Prince  }t  ettimable  character  of  II.  4o. 

note-  Deacripijon  of  hia  Palaco  ibid  el  »eq. 
Colony,  roman,  aow  reotaiuing  on  the  borderi  of 

Tranfilvrioin,  I.   iGa. 
Columella  ,    quoted  or  illustrated    III.  298.  399. 

ni>tes . 
Como,  the  ancient  Comnm,   liination  of  IV.  ^5, 

Statue  of  Ptinj  4^-  '^s  Caihedraland  present  ftate 

ibid.  Villa    of    Pliny    in  its    neigbborhood    53 

Soenery  of  its  lake    described,    60  Fertilirj-    of 
-  ill  aurroaodiog  territory  67. 
Confraternities^  beaevoleat,  at  Naples  II.  4<>7- 
Confmatorii  ,    or    scbools    of    Nuplea ,    aecoant 

of,  11.  4o8,  417. 
Conttantine,  Arch  of,  I.  43o- 
CoRvents,  utility  of,  vindicated,  XV.  376  278- 
Cor/onti,  it*  ancient  name  and  present  stale  III.  879. 
Council  of  Treat  ,  account  of,  I  iiS  1  ifi  aiibjecU 

discuMed     at,      ii6.     Beriew    of   the    charges 

■gaiim  117. 
Cr-m>tj,    Vicisiiladei  of,  I.  aG6.  Present  State 

of,  a6E{.  Beftutifid  chapel  of  the  pcinitiro  mwr- 
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tyri  ibid.  Ths  Ditive  Place  of  the  Poet  Vida  369. 

Cumae,  ancient  biilory  of,  II.  5o5.  Cansei  of  ii* 
declinp  ibid.  Presf  at  state  of,  5o6.  Royal  foreit 
there  507. 

Cumean  Sibil,  grotto  oi;  II.  ({73. 

D. 

Dante,  Epitaph  on  III.  408.  Fruitlesi  attpmpif  of 

the  Florentioci  to  obtain  bia  remain*  from  Ra« 

veana  ibid. 
jDefiies,  of  the  Alps,  description  of,  I.  q5  et  tea, 

of  Caadinm  111.  85- 
De  Lille,  refl'-ctions  of,  on  viewing   Pope'i  Tills 

Note  ll.  444. 
DtUa  Crusca.  Academy,  account  of,  III.  479- 
JDinna,  temple  of,  oa  the  avenline  mount  I.  435. 

Her  grove  and  temple,  near  Geaaano  II.  3i5: 
Dies  Irue ,  a  funeral    hymn,    extract  of,  I.    tog. 

Dioclesian,  Bath*  of,  I.  448> 
Dionysius  PeriegeteSt  quoted,  I.  3fl4- 
Dispositions,  wiih  vhich  p^rsoni  ought  to  travel, 

considered,  I.  Pr.  B.  a3.  et  *eq. 
Damo  d'  Ossola,  sitaation  of,  IV.  q3. 
Drett  of  tbe  Roman    Ghergj  ,     differeni    parts  of 
explaiaeil,  II.  ai6  et  si-<j.    Of  the  French,  re- 
marks on  its  iniroductTon  into  Turio  IV-     iiS. 
General  remark*  on  dress,   1  iS   i3i. 
Duratxo,  Dnge  of  Genoa,    anecdote    of,  IK    57a. 
Accoant  of  tbe  Durazio  Palace  at  Genoa  548. 

E. 

Edifices  of  ancient  Rome,  deatrojed  by  hostile 
fury  or  by  Christian  enal  I.  4^7  et  teqi  and 
also  neKlect  of  governmpnt  4M-  Some  prcserT- 
#d  by  being  «osverted  into  charohes  4^7  • 
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Egeria,  ftollo  of,  II.  sSS.  FoontaiD  of,  Si's. 

El^sianjietds,  deacriptiwn  of,  II.  ^go. 

Entertainment* ^i  the  ItaltiDs,  vitidicated  iti.  536. 

Epitaphs  OB  Virgil  II.  ^33.  On  Dante  III   4o8. 

Eruption  of  Festtvlus  ,    notic«  of,    II,  38g-     Ac- 
count of  that  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii  III.61 

Esquiline  hill,  ancient  amipreicnt  state  of,  II.  44^- 
Carthntian  convent  9a,  448. 

EstCi  houte  fit,  eulogiam  vn  (be  innnificsnce  of 
ii«  piiHcri  I.  389. 

£/ run  a,  reflection*  on  enteriog  III.  3S3.   RemarLf 
en    the    hiitorj'    and  aita  of  the    aacieat  eirn- 
rians    38o.     Remarks    on    the  ancient   atrnscas 
language  48>< 
Euganeaa  HiUt,  notice  of,  I.  11a. 

F. 

F-aema,   description  of,  I.  3o8. 

Faesulae  or  Fiesole ,  hislorr  and  description  <^, 
HI.  43a. 

FaUmut  ager,  description  of,  II.  377.  Examina- 
tion of  (he  canMf,  which  make  its  wine  to  be 
now  in  leis  request  than  it  formerly  was  3^8. 
et  seq. 

Funo  i  the  ancient  Fanum  Fortunae )  descrilr- 
ed,  I.  335. 

Farneie,  Alexander,    epit«pb  on  I.  aSt. 

Ferdinand  ly.  King  of  Naples,  account  of  hii 
return  te  Naples  III.  i33.  Extravagant  jny  of 
bis  .  people  ibid.  Anecdotes  and  character  of 
him  1 33  et  teq.  Effects  of  his  gavernmem  i4^- 
et  seq. 
Fire,    spontaneous   at  Pietra  Mala  III.    4^-  R^ 

marks  on  it  474)  477' 
Ftaminiusy  verses  of,  aadresied  lo  Manta«  II.  44^- 
Florence  ,    earlj    history  of,  III.  3go.    Struggles 
darkig    its  repablicaa  foim  of  goveroment  391. 
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The  tille  af  Duke  uturped  by  Alexander  de 
Medicis  ^60.  Preseut  Hale  and  appearance  of,4oi. 
De*cri(it>oni  of  iu  chorchn  4"4-  Cathedra]  ibid. 
BapiiMcry  ^OQ.  Churcli  of  St.  Loreoco  ^tt. 
Laureatian  library  4'4'  Other  churchea  of 
Florence  ^i5.  Palace*  419.  Description  of  the 
florentioe  gallery  4^^  andf  of  ita  euviront  4^^- 
Museam  of  natural  hiitory  478-  Acadenay  del- 
ta Crusca  479-  Stale  of  aocieij  there  5oo  note. 

Foligno,  (  the  annient  Fulginia)  deicribed  I.  363. 

Fandi,  Town  of,  deacribed  II.  363.  Il*  Tale,whv 
ntiheallhy  365. 

Fontana  Felice ,  deaeription  o(^  II.  i4i  Fontana 
di  Trevi  16. 

Ford  ( Forum  Leiri ),  description  of,  I.  309. 

FaHimpOpoli    {^Fitrum   PopUii)   preient'  state  ofi 

I.  309. 
Formiae.  See  Mala. 

Forum  «f  Rome  deicribed  I.  ^qG.  AUutioiis  to 
it  4>4-  1^  preient  aiale  433.  Acconot  of  the 
foruma  of  ancient  Rome,  III.  220. 

FouiUairu  of  modem  Rome  described  II.   ii. 

JTracattoriutt  beautiful  eilract  from,   I.  t^o. 

Francis  I.  Emperor,  death  of,  I.  99  Chapel  and 
altar  erected  to  his  memory  at  luipruck.  lOO. 

Francis  I-  King  of  France,  boporable  anecdote 
of.  III.  603. 

Francit  St.  of  Aisisi,  accoanl  of.  III.  366. 

Freneh,  depredaiions  of,  at  Verona  I.  i4t.  aV 
Padua  169.  At  Venice  198.  Effect*  of  their 
conduct  on  the  Venetians  307-  D^rcdationg  of, 
at  Parma   283.   Plundered     the  Vaticnn   Library 

II.  69.  Causes  of  the  superioriiy  of  frencb  li- 
terature examined  and  accounted  for,  4^7* 
General  conduct  of,  while  at  Rnme  III.  36  •. 
Effects  of  their  invasion  390.  Wanton  depre- 
daiiou,  at  Milan  IV.  35  Effects  of  their  invashm^ 
of  Turin.   iiS.  Account  ol    useful    underiakings 
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execuieJ  bj  thetn  at  Rome.  W.  ^iQ.  et  seq.  Mi- 
scbieft  cattied  by  tbein  in  Italj'  4''7-  KeflfcTiooi 
on  their  expalsioa  from  Italj.  ^tg.  et  seq- 

Fraaeati,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ta- 
iculnm  II.  3io,  Modern  town  of,  described  3ti. 

Furcae  Caudine,  or  defile  of  C>uil)iiin>  descnbed 
111.  nS  76  Their  mppoied  situation,  according 
10  Clavcriiu  89  note- 

G. 

Gaieta,  fertresi  of,  11.  36;,  Preient  aiaie  of  the 
town  368.  lu  cathedral  ibid.  Tomb  of  Motiai 
Plancis  369. 

Gaieta,  bar  of,  ill.  180.  Tomb  of  Cioero  tLere 
ibid. 

Garda,  lago  di,  described,  I.  337. 

Gardem  of  Lucutlui  II.  ai8.  Of  the  King  of 
Naples  43i. 

G*noa,  harbour  of,  III.  546.  loterior  of  the  ciij 
described  ibid.  Churches  548.  Pabcs  of  rhe 
family  of  IHrazio  ibid.  Of  the  Doge  55i. 
Church  di  Carignano  553.  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Laureace  558.  Hospitals;  instances  of  genoe- 
«e  benevolenoe  S^g.  FortificatioDs  of  Oenoa  5& 
RevoIaiioDsiQ  her  history  SSa.Rivaliiy  between 
Genoa  and  Venice  565.  Genoa  why  ditacbed  ta 
the  french  interest  5(3c).  Remarks  on  the  genoete 
character  571  . 

Gibbon's  lemurk  on  (be  Roman  Churches,  erro- 
neous  II.   321. 

Giuitina  (fil^),  Abbev  and  Church  of,  described 
I.  .68. 

Government  of  Home  degcnbed  III.  a68.  Origin 
and  progress  of  the  temporal  sovereignly  of  the 
Popes  370.   Effects  of  the  reformation   on  il  aaS. 

Gregorian  Chaunt,  observations  on  II.  203, 

Grv/^ury  the  great,  Pope,  cbatacter  of,  vindicated 
III.  195  note. 
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Gratta  /errata,  the  lite  of  Cicero't  villa  II.  3o4* 
Gtxttti)  of  Egeria  II.  a55.     Of  fosilipo,  describ- 
ed 44^-    Beautiful    viewf  thenco  449-    ^c'  ^^■• 
ne  45a.  Of  the  Cumeaa  S^bil  473. 
Giialbert,    St.    loha,    founder    of    the    abbey   of 

VallombroM  III.  43S.  legeodary  anecdote  of,  448 

note. 
Cuidei    to    trarellen    in    Italr*    remarlu   on   I. 

Pr.  D.  3o. 

U. 
Hadrian,  Emperor,    Mauiolenm  of  II.    31  •    Hit 

Villa  267. 
Halleim^  Tillage   of,  described  I.  8^.  Account  of 

its  lait  mine*,  88. 
Berailaneum  1  ^acttuX    town   of,    bow  diicoTcred 

III.    4>-    Descriptioni    of   ita  Euina   4^*  '^'^PJ'' 

discovered  there  4^' 
Sittory  of  Ilalj,  Knowledge  of,  occeisary  to  lbs 

traveller  in  that  conulrj  I.  Pr.  D.   la. 
Homer,  qnoled  or  illustrated  II.  475.  HI-   'o. 
Horace  quoted  or  illustrated  I.  i53.  $97.  44^-  447- 

II.  394.  III.  13.  IV.  39  97  161  33a  349  364. 
"  Supposed  villa  of,  at  Tibur  11.  977.  Uis  sabine 

villa  aga.  His  jonmej  to  Brnndusium  illustrat- 
ed 3i3. 
Jforatii  and  Cariatii,  tomb  of,  tl.  3ia. 
Hospitals,  noble,  of  the  oeapotitanf  II.  jnG-  Ba- 

riitl  ground  of  the    hospital  della    SS.  Annun- 

siata  409.    Excellent    onitom  of,  4**'    dumber 

«f  them  in  Itsly  IV.  a6o  a6a. 
Houses  of  Bome  described  11.  5. 
Hagford,  father,  character  of,  III.  44?  noft. 

I. 

Jmola,  description  of,  I.  307. 

Sncnse,  wbj  used  in  the  Bomaa  Chnrcbll.  ai6< 

Income  of  tn«  Pope*  IV.  ^q5. 
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Jufaltihitity  of  lh«  Popm,  how  to  be  understood 

iv.«... 

Jttnt ,  of  ancient  and  modern  times ,  badoem  of 
their  icGDmmodationi  accounted  for.  III.   i84- 

Inspruck,  deacription  of,  I.  99. 

Jnttntction  ,  nun>er«aa  utabliihmenis  for,  ti 
luly  IV.  a(i5  366. 

Jntulae  Comacena,  hUtorj  of,  IV.  5?. 

Jntermittent  JountaiM  at  ihe  villa  PliDJana.  IT. 
53-  The  phenomenon  acconnted  for ,  54* 

Jtaiok,  ^notation  from,  I.  433. 

Itchiat  tbe  anciant  loarime  ,  III.  ai.  Volcaaic 
appearancea  of  tbia  Iilaad  13>  Mount  Epo- 
pena  a3.  Soil  and  produce  aS.  Numerou*  lowvi 
ibid-  Preaent  itate  of,  36. 

Italy,  remarkt  on  the  geographj  of,  IV.  t5i 
Bouodariei  iSs  Divided  into  ihree  cliiaaics  i53 
Remarks  on  the  stale  of  the  weather  )58Iit 
•ceoerj  considered  i63  Sketch  of  the  hiaiorj  of 
Italj  i65  Considerationa  on  the  present  degraded 
atate  of  Italy  173  And  on  the  languages  of 
Italy  1^5  Remarki  on  the  literature  of  Italy  soS 
Hcligion  355  National  character  of  the  Italiani 
misrepresented  398  Character  of  the  aDcieot  ia- 
habitants  of  Italy  3o4  Most  proipprous  period  tA 
Italian  hi(tory3o7  HospiUlity  of  the  Italians  3i4 
Their  courage  3i5  and  general  knowledge  3io 
Ignorance  of  the  higher  claases  accounted  for  3i? 
Knnieroiu  authorg  to  be  fonnd  among  the  nu- 
bility 3ig  State  of  morals  33 1  Nature  of  Cicii- 
beiam  SsS  Mischtcvoas  mode  of  conirasting  mar- 
riage* in  lome  places  334  l^l'C  middling  clas- 
ses of  Italians  distinguishad  for  their  chat* 
tity  3^5  Industry  of  the  Peasantry  3^6  Iialiani 
vindicated  from  the  charges  of  ini^lence  33S0( 
crnelty  and  murder  333  Robbers  not  frequent  33S 
The  preaent  political  state  of  Italy  at  the  close 
of  the    tS.tb  century  34o  A   Knowledge  of  the 
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language  and  history  necesiary  to  tbe  traveller 

I.  Pr.  D.  Q.  la. 

Januarius  (at.)  tnppoied  blood  of  II.  394. 
Jerome  (St.  )   account  of  tbe  catacombs  at  Rome 

II.  109  note. 

Joseph,     Emperor  of  Germany,  edict  of,  to  pre- 
vent burying  id  churches  II.  4*^' 
Juno  Argiva,  temple  of,  III.  ia6. 
Juvenal^  quoted  or  illustrated  I.  148  III.  19* 

L. 

Logo  di  Garda,  described  I.  33S.  Lago  d'Aniano 
n.  446<  Lago  di  Lecco,  scenery  of>  IV.  61. 
Lago  di  Lugano,  description  of,  71  Lago  <fi 
Vareso  •}&. 

Lagune  on  tbe  Venetian  coasts,  described  I.  18a 
note. 

Laityi  should  have  ihe  communion  administered 
in  both  Liuds  II.  31:1. 

Lakei  of  Italy,  general  remarks  on,IT.g5  Theen- 
glish  and  Scottish  lakfes  compared  with  them.  og. 

ZMnguage  of  ancient  Italy  III.  4S0.  Etruscan  4^'* 
Oscan,  with  specimens,  4^-  VoIscian486.  Pro- 
gress of  tbe  Istia  language  in  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vjus  Tulliua  491*  Specimens  of  tbe  latin  lan- 
guage at  subsequent  periods  493-  Remarks  on 
the  general  use  of  tbe  french  language  IV.  i3l 
Progressive  oh<inges  in  the  lalin  language  con- 
sidered 1^8  Circumstances  that  contributed  to 
firodnoe  a  change  in  the  ancient  language  of 
laly  t8a  Eiaroples  of  difference  between  tbe 
esrnr  and  later  latins,  and  between  them  and  the 
modern  Italians  193,  198.  Causes  and  specimens 
of  thedecline  of  tbe  latin  languago  ao4lnipr<H- 
vement  of  the  Italian  language  ao6  Proofs  of 
the  feebleness  of  the  frencb  language  336  lis 
difficulty  339  The  I(alian  superior  to  the  french 
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laogpagft  a35  aod    preferable    as    aa      nniveri^! 

language  -jSi  The    K,aoiple<I-e  of  Italian    uecef- 

sary  la  th«  tiavelter  it)  li*\y  I.  Pr.    D      9. 
XMrian  lake\  bqaBtifu)  soenerj  af,lV-S7,66.  Source*, 

of  the  riches  of  il»   sarrnunding  territory  6j  £  ' 
Xa  kiccia,  towu  of,  ()«icrib«<l  f|.  3i3-  / 

Last  judgment    of  Uioluflt  Aogelo,  critique  on, 

Zattraa  Palace,  d«icripiiqp  of,    II.  4^.   Ciian:& 

of  St.  John  Laterau   i3i. 

Latin  Ungnage  ,  reatooi  for  partially   relnioiDg  11 

ID  divioe  lerrico  II.  aix.  et  seq.    Progres*  aod 

sprciineiu  of  it,  ai  difisraot    perioda     III.  ^Q*- 

Joemark*  od  tho  prosrosiive  changes  iq  it  IV.  r^8 

CaiuM     pf    iu    deQlioa    coosidorod    ig8  Keaaoos 

wh^  tbe  laliu  should  be  ibe  uoiversal  Jaagtuge,    J 

preferably  to  that  of  Fcance  24>-  J 

Laura  Pplrarcli's  passion    for,    considered  I.  art.    I 

Henarlii  en  the  cbtrios  attributed  to  her  311.    I 

Laurence  St.     church    of,    II.    x2^.   The  author's    ■ 

feelings  on  approachins  hia  thrine  ia5. 
Laurentian  library  at  Florenoe  III.  4i4-  ' 

Laurentium,  ancient  site  of,  II.  3a3«  i 

Lavemiot    excuvsion    to  III,    4^3.  Deecription  of     . 
the  ooavcat  ibid.  Chapel  ftf  ihe  lUmniate  ^^t     ' 
Nunbcr  of  friars  4^5. 
Laizaroni,  situation  of  III.  i5o.  Hoaorabla  aae«* 

dotes  ikf,   i5a.  at  leq- 
Lemninf  tower  of  Pisa  III.  536. 
Leghorn,    read  10,  described  HI-  5/fo,  Origin  idJ 
present    state    ef,  54t<    digantio    bronso   slavei 
there  S77.  rtott.  Two  oriental  »4Dite  ytwtibid. 
Ea^lieh  burial  ground  ihill.     Etigliab  proteaum 
episcopal  Chapel  578.    ■ 
Xe  iabourear,  futile  attempts  of,  to  prore  tbe  sa- 
perioriij  of  tbe  firench  language  IV.  3x9  et  leq. 
note.  Abairact  of  his  arguveot  a33  Note 
Lib-erty,  better  ptoBaDted  in  iia«U  ternt^riet  Uua 
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in  extensive  empire  IV.  17a  Tltii  poiition  illu- 
siroted  by  examples   173. 

Library  in  the  Cor.ini  Palace  II.  35.  Of  the  Va- 
ticao  plundered  of  all  ita  MSS.  by  the  freneh 
69- The  LaureatiaD  library  at  Florence  III- 4i4- 
Ambrotian  Library  at  Milan  IV.  34  Pluuder«d 
by  the  freneh    36. 

Ligurians,  UDcient,  character  of,  III.  5S3. 

LirU,   riTer,  coune  of,  H.  374-  • 

Literature  of  Italy,  c  o  n  side  rat  ion  ■  on,  IV.  ao8 
Originality  of  Italian  irritcTs  vindicated  309 
Charactera  of  levcral  historians  311  Aatiquarians 
aia  Italian  liieraiure  ,  why  traduced,  318  Petn- 
laut  criiicisms  of  Boilean  repelled  3  ii>  Influence 
of  the  freneh  infidel  torilers  aia  Italian  liiemtaru 
exempt  from  its  infection  3*4  Keal  estimate  of 
French  literature  a36  indebted  for  M.  its  excel- 
lence to  the  Italians  ibid.  CMnparison  bettceea 
Tiraboschi  and  Br.Juhnson  aSg  Baneful  influence 
of  freneh  literature  245  Causes  of  its  prepon- 
derance examined  and  accounteil  for  II.  4'7* 
State    of    literature  in    Naples  III.  i63. 

Liternum  ,    ruiai  of  Scipio  Africanus  villa  ihore* 

II.  49b.  ■      - 

Livius,  Xitus,  Monument  at  Padua,  in  hnnof  of, 
I.  71. 

—  quoted  or  illustrated  I.  97  II.  471  III.  88'. 
175  303  388  584.  IV.  io5  i44  t45. 

London,  why  inferior  to  other  capitals  I.    t55. 

Loreto  ,  present  slate  of,  1  34o.  Legend  of  the 
Siintissima  Casa  ibid.  Remarks  on  k  34a. 
Santa  Casa  described  343-  Its  treasury  plunder- 
ed b^  the  French  346.  Deseriplioa  of  the 
Church  347. 

Luoan  quoted  or  illnstraied  I,  ati.  317.  3a3. 
357.    II.   3ia.   Ill;  304.  IV.  346. 

Lucca,  ofi^n  and  early  history  of  III.  5o5.  Una- 
nimity between  governors  and  people  5a6.  K«rii^ 
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of  CTimai  5o9'    D«cripiioD    of   ih»    city    5ifi 

Battii  of  Lucca  5ii.  State  of  literature  aad  tbe  >^ 

arts  5i3. 
LucretilU,  Mount,  detcripiioa  of,  IE.  ago. 
Lucullut,  gardeni  of,  11,  aa8.  Villa  of,  near  Port  - 

HiiBDui  493' 
Luciiae  take  ,  mini  of   Agrippa'i    Mola  II.  ^65     i 

Prei«nt  appearaoca  of  tke  lake  4^- 
Zugani^  lago  di,  deicriptioa  of,    IV.  71   PreieiU 

atate  of  the  town  of  Lugano  •tt  Its  fine  bay.  }3 
Zuno,  beautiful  bay  of.  III.  544- 

M. 
JIfacerata,  City  ofi  deicribed,  I.  34g-  ^    , 

Maggiore ,    Lago  ,   the  ancient    Lacua  Verbanas 

IV.  78  Iiola  Bella  09  Isola  Hadre  85. 
Mantua,    City  of,    aeaciibed  I.  353.     Cathedral 
ibid.  St.  Andrew's  cburch  aSy.    Bavoludona  in 
iu  hiatory,     358.    Bust  of  Virgil    there    carried 
off  by  the  french  a6i.    Hegard  of  the  Maotaanj 
for    the    memory    of  Virgil  a6i.    Prcseot  date 
of,  a63. 
Maiuucripts  of  the  Vatican  library  II.  69. 
Mapt,  the  beat  for   tra.rellera  pointed    oat,  I  Pr. 

D.  3S. 
Marhle  t  hovr  far  nied  in  tbe  palacei  of  the    an- 
cients L  iS3. 
JVaren^, Plain  of,  III.  586.  Eemarks   on  the  ef- 

feots  of  the  battle  of  Marengo  587. 
Maria  Tereta^  Empress,  honorable  anecdote  of, 

I.  too. 
Marinit  the  Poet,  tomb  of  II.  398. 
Mark  (Si-)  church  of,  at  Venice  described  I.  19a 
~  Account  of  the  finding  and  traoaporting  hta  body 

from  Alexandria  to  Venice  iq3 
Martial,  quoted  or  illusirated  I.  ^18  II.  36i  48S 
Massacre  of  Bartholomew,  painting  of,   at  Home 
«.  5i. 
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Mausoleum  of  Augujtiis  II^SS-OfHa-lriaD,  ofCeci- 

]iaMeie1]an.253.0flhcinedcean  famil  j  m    4)t 

Maecenas,  Palace  of,  on  tbe  £aqiti)in«  hill  I.  446 

—  VilU  of,  II.  a83. 

Meiiali,  knowledge  of,  necestarjr  to  tbe  traveller 

in  Italy  I.   Pr.  D.  l3 
MeiUcis,  Alexander  de%  firat  obtained  the  title  of 

tlie  Duke  of  Flormce,  11I>  ^00. 
—r  Fatnilj  of,  splendid  Mausoleam  of,  III.  4i>- 

—  Gosimo  do',  Palace  of,  IH.  ^10 
Mediolanum  See  Milan. 

Mela,  River,  course  of,  aicerlained  I.  no 

Mendicant  orders  of  the  church  of  Rome,  account 
of,  IV.  394  Fraires  minores  et  minimi  ihid. 
Dominicans  ibid  ■  Carmelites  and  Augaiiine 
friars  ibid.  agS.  Remarks  on  tlieir  namber  996. 

Mttaro,  river,  (the  ancient  Metaurui)  eonrte  of, 
described  I.  3i6.  Account  of  the  battle  of  M«- 
taurus  between  Asdmbal  and  the  remans,  3a8. 

Milan  (tbe  ancient  Mediolaoum)  history  of, 
IV.  t  10  Detestable  effect  of  tbe  french  revol- 
ution on  the  Milanese  territory  9  Present 
state  of,  10  Cathedral  Charch  i&iti.  Examination 
of  its  arehitectaral  beauiiet  -and  defects  i4  ■& 
Splendor  of  its  materials  16  17  Statues  att  Am- 
hrosian  library  34  Cotlegea  and  hospitals  3^ 
Lazaaretlo  3q  Remains  of  antiquity  io  Mi- 
lan ibid  Character  of  its  inhabitants  4l 

Miltony  illustrations  of,  III.  44> 

Mincio,  river,  and  its  larronodiiig  scenery  cteacrib- 
ed  I.  aaS. 

Minerva  Medtca  ,  lempte  of,  I.  44^ 

Miatumae,  ruins  of,  II.  3^3 

Misenut,  port,  description  of,  II.  489. 

Modena  ( the  ancient  Mutina  )  vicissiiodes  of  its 
hiilorr  I.  38b.  Present  appearance  of  ihi<l 
liaised  to  eminence  by  its  princes  ftS^.  lUus- 
trious  men  horii  (heie  290. 
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4/u/a    ( lh«  incieat    Formiae )   prewDt  ttata  of, 

U.  S(>6. 
l\ilin^M^&ne^  in  Italy  IV.  283  A.ec«UDt  of  illeB^ 

ne'lict  ne  order    i85  MeadicBDis  ihid  Friars  mi- 

«oFi  394  pQiniaicau*,  Carwelitea,  aod  Aogastin- 

iani  ibtd  agS  Number  »f  Monks  in   Italy  396 
Motmtiii  eAt«bU$hmaiUt,  rawark  on  UI.  4^  4^ 

et  tetj- 
Mitnte  iammat  descripiioq  of.  I.  371. 
Monii,  poetical  deai;rq)tioii  at  Home  by,  III.  1^7 
—  Character  of  hii  wor^  IV.  «o^  not« 
Monunantii  aitcieDl,  refleGti»B<  oa  tbe  <l««tnictiai 

of,  II.  »6. 
Uanfitmrne^n  ofib*  tip*,  liiaplioiiy  ««d  pieiy  o( 

I.  107 
JUarat,  goBcraL,  anqcdau  of,  IV.  aiq  nof«* 
JiiMwto/),  ooiiov  «£,  1.  390 
JUutfficn  C(Vi(o^'nu0),deiciibed  I.  4)9-   Pio  Cle- 

raeDtiaiim  plundered  by  the  freoch  II.  72.  5di- 

vey  of  tbe  aalique  ttu<iie»,  paintings   etc.  pro- 

aerved  lbpr«  73.  Of  ualurulbisiory  at  Floreocc 

III,  4^S. 
Xiuic,  soDLe  linoyrledge  oC  naccstary  tq  travellcn 

IB  Italy  I,  Pi.  D.  34.  J^r^teal    *tai»  «£  ItaliJta 

muiic  a^. 
JM^na^tuf  Piamtiu,  utmi)  ef,  tl.  366 

N 

Jfamest  awient,  retnarU  on,  HI-  t/iB-  ^t  tea. 

ffa/}te»,  beautiful  Bay  of,  described  II.  3K4.  An- 
cient bittory  of  (bi*.  city  387.  Hittory  of.  uadet 
the  Emperors  of  ConsUntinople  3qo.  Pre«eU 
alale  of,  3^1.  Siiaation  aod  number  of  its  iq. 
habitants  3^^  Motley  archileciure  of  its  build- 
ingi  393.  Friucipal  Q&uiches  3a4'  ^anfa  Mqria 
IQtlggiDrc;  ihi4-  Body  ft«d  blood  of  5t.  Jaouarias 
ibid.  SuDti  Apostoli   395.    CUitrqli  of  St,,   f  »ul 
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396.  or  St.  Lofvnzo  ihid.  I>«Ite  Spifito  Sanro 
3i^.  Chafttil  of  .St.  John  the  Evasgclut  Sod. 
Tomb  of  Marini  ibid.  Sepiikbr^  chapel  vf  ilie 
family  of  S.  Severo  ibid.  Church  del  Parto  4o3. 
Noble  ho«piia]»  of  HaplFS  4°^-  Schools ,  or 
CoDtervatorii  ^q9.  BenevoleDt  coofraternilie*  far 
the  pooE  4t8  «'  »eq.  lf»h<x»  a£  Haplei  4>^ 
Literature  of  thit  criy  4^'  I'>  hvntJfol  aitiia»< 
ion  and  climate  ^iq,  Rdjral  gjtfdent  and  the 
toro  Famese  43i.  Tomb  of  Virgil  43a.  Retura 
of  the  Kiug  (o  Naples  III.  i3%.  Extravagvnt 
ra|ojciDga«l(ltt  feapie  ibid.  llliitnioMionaof  the 
Abbey  of  S.  Martino  i45.  Aad  »f  the  City  ibid. 
Slate  of  literature  there  t63>&tyla  of  aociety  iGy. 
AsiatiiHatioui  and  drunkeniieM  not  very  fre- 
quent 168.  Ancient  and  modern  infaMbitama  o^ 
compared  171. 

Nar  See  Nera. 

Nami,  situation  of,  I.  38o.  Noble  bridge  of  A<^ 
guftua  there,  38i.  Pmaent  state  of.  tbid,  Po«»> 
Ileal  descripiion  of,  by  Claudian  363 

Naugeriut,  beautiful  venea  of,  on  Padn»  I.  179. 

Neapo/itans,  remarki  on  the  charaoler  and  diapoai- 
tiona  of,  in.  1^9  iSo.  Their  debauchery  and 
dlisipatioas  i55.    Rcmarki  on  Us  probable  cau- 

N'mi,  lake,  name  of,  nbenee  denvedll.3i5  Det> 

criptioa  of  it  and  of  the  town  3i6. 
iVem  (the  ancient  Nar),  river,  conrn  of,    des* 

cribed  I  38o 
JV^n),  caoal  of  Amiclae.  why  bnili  by,!!.  38t. 

Villa    prnitrcied    by    him -pear    Bajae     4^^'  ■ 

Notice  of  hia    aplendid   Palace,    termed   damns 

aurea  HI    358 
Nisida  ,  isle  of  (  the  ancient    Neii*  )    deacriplion 

of  11.  455. 
Nocera ,    (  the    ancient    Nnceri*  ) ,    notice   of  > 

HI.  98 
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ffavara,  brief  notice  of.IV.   loa 
Novi ,  notice  of.  III.  583.    Character  of  the  an- 
cieni  inbiibiUDii  5Bf. 


Obelisks  of  ntodern  Rome,  described  II.    7 

Obitti,  Cattle  of,  described,  I.  ai4- 

OMectt  worthy    the  traveller'*   ettentioD,   I.  Pr. 

6.  55 
Ocricoii  See  Otricoli  . 
Olympic  academy,  at  Yicenia,  accoant  of,  I.  i5o 

Spleodid  theatre  erected  b j ,   i4g 
Orthography,  igaoraoce  of,  one  cause  of  the  cbaD- 

ges  of  the  langnage  of  Italy,  IV.   i85    i8€ 
Oscan  language,  speclmeni  of.  III.  4^' 
Ostaja,  village,  origin  of  iti  name  III.   379. 
Ostian,  quotation  from,  I  4^* 
Ostia,  ancient  and  present  stale  of,  II.  33i  334 
Otricoli    ( the  ancient    Ooriculi),    lilualiaD    tni 

present  appearance  of,  !>  384- 
Ovid,  quoted  or  illustrated  I.  Pr.  D.  63   63    aSJ 

416.  tl.  3i8.  IT.  153 

P 

Padua,  ancient  history  of,  I.  i65.  United  (oihe 

veaeiian  territory  167.    Present,  state   of,     168. 

Church  of  St.JHStinai6((i:Gharchof  St.AiithoDy 

169.  Town-hall  and  monnment  in  honor  of  Li*y 

170.  Woollen  manufactures  of,  173.  Unireraities 
and  literary. esiablishmeots  i^4-  Poetical  enlo- 
gium   on  179. 

Poestum,  ruins  of  III.  97.  Ancient  history  of,iio 
AnciBDt  temples,  now  remaining  ii3  et  teq. 
Present  stale  of^  118. 
'  Palaces  of  Italy,  general  remarks  on,  I.  Pr.  D. 
71  the  palaces  of  modern  Rome  described  II.  29 
Remarks  on  their  general  style  of  execulioD  ibid 
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fioria  Palace  33  PalaEzi  Rogpoli,  Orsiai  e  Gin- 
atignani  33  34  Altieri  ibid  .  Cicciaporci  ibid  . 
Corsiri  Palace  and  library  35.  Villa  Farncsiana 
and  Palazzo  Farnese  36  Palazzo  Cojiaguti  3? 
Palazio  £orgheae  ibid.  Palazzo  Spada  38  Bar- 
berioi  40  Calonna  ibid  ■  Remark  of  Gibbon  on 
the  roraan  palaces  4^  note.  Fontificul  palaces  4^ 
see  Lateran  ,  Quirinul ,  P^atican.  Palaoes  of 
Naples  433  Boyal  Palace  of  Capo  di  monte  t'&M 
Palace  of  CaierU  described  III.  ^a  et  teq-  Gom- 

Carative  remarki  on  it,  aud    on    the    royal  pa- 
ices  of  Louvre,  Versailles,  Mafra  and  at  Pois- 
dam  27-  And  on  the  royal  palaces  in  Eoglaud 
81.    Account  of  the  palaces  of    Florence    4'9  * 
Palaces  of  Genoa  648. 
Palace,  ducal  at  Venice,  described,  I  ig5 
Palace,  Floating,  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  U3ig 
Palatine  Mount,    ruins  on,  I.  43i.    State  of,    in 

Ihe  lime  of  Claudian  433  note  . 
Palladia,  splendid  edifices  erected  by.  at  Vicetiza 
BccoDDt  of,  I.  148  Comparaiire  observations  on 
edifices,  erected  by  him   iS^. 
Pantheon,  and  Plana  delta  Rotonda,    at  Rome  , 
described,    II.    117.  When   converted    into    a 
cburch  ISO  Suggestion  for  rendering  it  a  mau- 
soleum of  eminent  men   ia«. 
Papyri,    ancient,    foand  at  HerenlaDeam  III-  4^ 

DifBcully  of  nnroDiug  iheni  ^Q. 
Parma,  Vicissiiudei  in  the  history  of,  I  579  Pre- 
sent state  of,    a8o.    Churches    a8i    Palace  383 
Paintings    of   Goreggio    carried    away    by    the 
frenoh  383-  Literary  Characters  resident    there 
384.  The  residence  of  Petrarch  a85. 
Pastorals  of  Virgil,  design  of,  I.   248- 
Pavia,  early  history  of.  III.  5q4'    Accoonl  of  ill 
celebrated    university    696    Independence  of  its 
citizens  5<)7  Tomb  of  Boelius  5^  and  luppoied 
tomb  of  iSt.  Augtutin  699 
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Pemgia  f    mcient   nams    and  Kale  of.  III.   371 
Preieat  appearance  and  eondition  of,  373 

Pesant,  (  the  ancient  Pcaaurot]  4e(cribed,  1.  3a5 

Peiehiera,  forirea*  of,  I.  317 

pfter  {  St. )  ie*  St.  Peter. 

Petrarch'*  villa  ,  knd  Arqn^  ,  dncribed  I.  xi6. 
Garden  n")  Tomb  of,  319.  Remarks  on  bit 
liiarary  charaetet  330  hia  a'ltacbuvDt  to  Laura 
«ousid«red  333  Bcraarki  on  kri  lonneta  aai( 

Petroniiu  Arbiter  quoted  I.  35S  H-  49&- 

Pkedntt~   quoted,   II>   49^* 

Piatxn  NatHtma  fcicribed,  tl.  6  Piana  di  Spagaa 
•J.  Piasia  ColtiRna  ibid  .  aod  of  Monte  Citorio 
ibid.   Origin  of  tbe  term  Piatsa  III.  aSi    note. 

Pietole,  the  lupposed  birthplace  of  Virgil  I-   345 

Pietra  Mala  t  exonraion  to'i  III.  4^*  Singular 
Phenomanon  Uier«  ibid. 

Pillars  of  \n|ontnua  and  TraiaD*  Preteat  appear- 
auM  of,  I.  456. 

Pita  ,  aituation  and  hiitarv  of  HI.  5i5.  et  set). 
Preient  (tale  of,  519.  Cathedral  churck  ,  Sai. 
Baptijierj  534-  Leauing  lower  orbeIfr;y  5'>6  Ce- 
metcry  ,  or  Campo  Saato  >  Cloister  5a8.  B«t 
Satbs  of  Piia  534.  Valveriilj  536.  Seonritj  of 
ill  port  accounted  for,  538. 

Pisatello  ,  the  ancient  Rubicon  ,  detcriptioD  of 
iti  courae  I.  3i4 

Piui   FI.  Pope  ,    Bleated  the  people  in  the  am- 

Ehltheatre  of  Verona  I.  138  Beatified  Ceaeiiat 
ic  natire  ciiy,  3i3  Enlarged  [he  mnieum  Cle- 
mentiuum  II.  ^o  Aecotint  of  hit  munificeDt  un- 
dertakioj;,  the  draining  of  the  Pomptine  marshes 
35o  His  muuificem  phni  and  patriotisni  lEI.  34? 

Pias  yil.  (the  present  Pope)  character  of, 
IV.  399  Entrance  into  Rome  4oo  Salutary  ac- 
raugemcQis  of  his  government  ^o\. 

Plaoentia,  Sketch  of  the  hiitOTT  of,  I.  371.  Pre- 
«eni  state  and  appwianeis  of,  >74* 
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PHay  the  elder,  voyage  of,  to  Fonpeii ,  during 
the  erupiioa  of  Vesuvius,  III.  63. 

—  quotations  from  I.  Sgi  II.   a37  363  374- 
Piiity,  the  younger,  hii  deBcrip[jon  uf  ikc  lourcei 

of  the  clitumous  I.  363  Hi|  descripliou  of  the 
GouDtrjr  on  the  coast  near  Ostia  ill  Soj.  Hit 
luscan  villa  ,  near  Xiferautn  387  Character  of 
PlinjIV.  48. 

—  auoted  or  illailrated  I.  a5a  II.  47^  493-  HI- 
a^i  3oo  3d6 

J*o  ,  rivcK,  description  of  its  channel  I.  94^  I** 
course  IV.    ii4' 

Potms  of  Silius  Italicus,  Martial  and  Statiu*,  com- 
parative remarks  on,  III.    16   note 

Poeti.  modern,  of  Italy,  remarks  «o  I     Pr.  D.  6 

Polcevera,  valley  and  river  of,  III.  $79  Danger- 
ous jitualioQ  of  the  auitrians  there,  id  1746< 
58o. 

Palilian,  beantifut  deseription  of  Faesulae  by* 
III.  43s. 

Pompei,  III.  5i  Barrack  of  Roman  loldicrt  tbera 

—  ibid.  Theatres,  and  tample  of  Isis  S3.  Other 
ruins,  55  Ancient  villa  ,  perhaps  of  Cicero,  58 
Account  of  the  eruption  which  destroyed  this 
towa  61  Reflections  of  the  travellers  on  examine 
ing  these  rnina  68  Burying  place  of  the  Pompe- 
jant  III  6o5  Unuse  of  Cicero  607  houses  of  Pom- 
peii not  numbered  609  Edifice  b'^longiug  to  Julia 
Felice  610  house  of  Claudio  61a  Ponderarium  or 
custom  house  6i3.  Palace  of  Sallnstius  6i4. 
Academy  of  music  616  Temple  of  Jupiter  619 
Forum  Porapcianum  619  Temple  of  Venus 
6a  I  Basilica  Pompe)»Ba  6ai  a  grand  portico 
with  an  opened  Court-yard  694  CvrJa  of  Pom- 
peii 636  M.irket  place  of.  637  Amphiteaire  ibidt 

Pompey's  statue  ia  the  palazsn  Spada  ,    anecdoLe 

of,  II.  39 
Pamptint    Manket ,    saine  of,    wboncc    deriyed 
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II.  343  Probable  origin  of,  ibid.  HUlorv-  ef  '• 
ailempti  laacle  to  drain  them  34^  Particularlj 
by  the  late  Pope  Piua  VI.  35o.  Present  appear- 
ance of  (bote  marthci  353  Sloepiog  dangerous 
wben  passing  through  tbvm  III.  181  ancient  cities 
formerlj  erected  on  ihim  3oi 

Pontanus,  erected  the  chapel  of  St.  John  tlie 
Erungelist  at  Naples  II.  398  His  verses  aod 
epitaph  ibid, 

Ponte  felice,  road  trom,  to  Rome  described  I.  3.S6 

Ponte  delta   Tl-at-e,  picturesque  scene rjr  of,  I.  35( 

Ponte  Lamentano  II.  aSg 

Ponte  Lugana  II,  167 

Ponte  St.  Angelo  ,  the  ancient  pons  Sabliciui, 
described  I.  456 

Piinte  Saiaro  II.  a6o 

PuiUifictU  iervice  of  the  church  of  Rome,  describ- 
ed II.  iq3  Daily  scri^ice  194  How  performed 
when  celebrated  by  ihe  Pope,  on  the  jreat 
feslivals  197  Gonsideralions  on  the  Cbaunt  of 
the  roman  church  30a  Sdleran  services  on  pai^ 
ticolar  festival*  ao6  Particularly  on  good  friday 
306  Circumstances  tbat  render  the  eeremoniet 
of  the  Roman  church  imposing  ao8  Difference 
between  a  christian  congregation  in  early  limes 
and  in  the  present  age  311  Reasons  for  perform- 
ing  part  of  the  service  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages 312  The  different- parts  of  the  serrice 
explained  316  et  leq. 

Poor,  benevolent  prorisions  for,  at  Naples  li.  i^iS 
et  te(j. 

Popes  of  Rome,  origin  and  progress  of  their  tem- 
poral (overeignty  III.  370  et  tesf.  Effects  of 
the  reformalioti  on-  it-  S^S. 

Petpe,  rank  of,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  IT. 
374  His  claim  to  universal  primacy  ,  vindicat- 
ed 376  Gradual  progress  of  the  papal  power  377 
Xitle>  Md    efuipsgq  38a    Public    life     of    Um 
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Popei  383  MoHe  of  preientation  ibid.  His   pri- 
vate life  3)35  la  what  manner  elected  SgS  Re- 
marks on  the  adoration  of  the  Pope.  396  Lail  ce- 
remony    attendant     on    his     iDaHguration    3g7 
Income  of  (he    Pope  ^oS  Expenditure     of    the 
Pope    407  Doctrine    of  Papal  infallibility  how 
to  be  ODcferctood  4>i  Summary  view  of  the  io- 
flueuce    of    the   papal    power    on    Europe ,    in    - 
differsat  agea  4'^' 
Pope's    villa  and    gardens,    remarks    on  the  des- 
truction of,   44^- 
Pupulatioa  of  ancient  Italy,  remarks  on  lY.  344 

modern  population  368. 
Portici  erected  on  the  site  of  Herculaneam  III.  4^ 
Porticoet  of  aaeient  Rome   described  III.  aa5  «i 

seq . 
porta  di  F'enere^  description  of  III.   546. 
Poiilipo,  bill  of,  described,  II.  43^  Virgil's  tomb 

there  ibid    Grotto  of  Poiillipo447 
Poztuolo  see  Puxzuolo. 
Pratt  del  Populo  romano,  present  appearance  of^ 

I.  435 
Pmckjta,  island  of,  described  HI.  4- 
PrvciUay  beautiful  bay  and  castle  of,  III.  4  De<- 

cription  of  its  sarronnding  scenery  5 
Propertius    quoted,    or  illusiraied  t  367  4^^  m* 

aa8  3o3 
Prudentiut,  poetioal  deicriplion  nf  the  catacombs 
at  Rome  II.  108  Note.  Hii  account  of  the 
Patriarchal  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  t44  Note. 
Puxsuolo,  or  Poziaolo,  the  ancient  Pnieoly,  fine 
situation  of,  11.  4^  Gomparitive  view  of  Its 
ancient  and  modern  slate  4^7  Coliseum  of,  4^^ 
Ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Scrapis  4^9 
Noble  mole  460  Cicero's  Villa  4^3  Its  bay  now 
deserted  III.  a;. 
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Quintiliant  quoled  or  illustrated  IV.    184  3o8 
Ciii'.titiuU,  ibe  villa  of  Quiuiiliui  Varu&  U.  37$ 
Quirinat  palace,  detcriptioa  of;  XL  44- 


Raffaello,  paioiing  of,  ia  Ifae  Vatican,  described 
with  remarks  II.  56.  ! 

Rain*,  equiooxial,  effecti  of,  in  Ilalj  I.  Pr.   D.  47 

Rifggio,  ihe  Gouairj  of  Ariotto,  notice  of,  I.  a65 

Selchenkall,  town  ol',  described,  I.  qa 

Religion,  commuiiicatcd  to  tbe  world  from  Aonc 
I'  391  Geueral  remarks  oo  the  religion  of  Iialj 
IV.  a55  Tbe  cbuxcbes,  fihy  •Imosl  alwaji 
opei)  a36  Eilerail  obsei'Vances  of  religion  tid- 
dicated  a58  Number  of  cbaritiMe  establishmenu 
2%  et  seq.  The  pomp  of  religioa  ,  id  Italj, 
ttated  and  vindisatea  270  et  leq.  NniqerMU 
duties  of  the  Italian  clergy  378  Remarks  on  the 
abuiet  subsisting  in  the  religion  of  Italy  itfi. 
■  Repuhlict  of  Italy  and  ancient  Oreece,  similaTiiy 
of  their  polity  and  lurciim stances  IV.   3o5  Sog- 

Rhetian  alp*,    descrtplion    of,  I.  gS  et  aetf. 

—  Tribes,  conquerca  by  Augustus  I.  9^. 

Riatto  at  Venice,  described  I.    197. 

Rimini  (the  ancient  Ariminum  )  tnumphal  arch 
of  Aocustus  at,  I.  3ic)  Present  slate  of,  3ao  Its 
port  obatructed  3a  1  History  of,  ibid- 

Roadt,  constructed  by  the  ancient  Aomans  ,  dss« 
cribed  III.  309. 
•  Romanii  ancient,  observation  on  the  character  of 
III.  3i6  et  seq.  Their  ambtlion,  33i  Greatness 
335  Employment  of  the  noblo  Romana  339 
Causes  of  the  aniveraality  of  their  laws  33i 
Their  language  334  Resemblance   between    tbe 
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character!  of  the  ancieat  aud  modern  Rinnans 
336  Remaiuiog  traois  of  the  ancif.-iii  roman 
spirit  in  the  moderu  romaws  33^  Churge  of 
indoicDce  refuted  34^  State  of  morals  aud  (o- 
cioiy  346- 

Haiaf,  refiectioa  on  beholding,  I.  396  The  ancient 
BoDian  governiDeal  liitfused  civiliziition,  sciences 
and  religioa  ihroiighout  the  world  3qi  £piihels 
bestowed  on  ancient  Rome  ^00  01.  I'eter's 
church  4o4  Wiew  from  ihe  capilot  ibid.  Thu 
most  couimodious  way  of  viewing  this  city , 
aad  it«  ruins  elc  409  ifote  . 

Ancitnt  Hume  I>  4'°  historical  accouoxs  of  the 
oapitol  4'^  Noble  Buildings  formarlj  erected  oa 
it  Utid.  Modern  edifices  on  it  4'^  Present    ap- 

feaniace  of  th«  oapilol  4>9  Museum  Capiio- 
iDum  4'9  Church  and  convent  of  Ara  Coeli 
ou  the  summit  of  the  Capitotine  Mouol  43i> 
The  forom  romnnum  described  4^3  Allusions 
to  it  4^4  ^l'  present  state  4^^  Coliseum  how  to 
be  viewed  to  advantage  42;  Its  present  slata 
4^8  Arch  of  Constantino  4^0  Ruiis  on  the  Pa- 
Jaiine  mount  ^li  A.ncieot  and  prrsent  state  of 
the  Aveatiue  Afoiint  43i  Tomb  of  Cajus  Ccstins 
described  4^7  Foreigners  buriwd  within  its  en- 
closure 43^  Description  of  the  baths  of  Ca- 
racalla  ibid  .  Of  the  church  a{S.  Stefaao  in 
rotondo  44'  '^^^  baihs  of  Titu;  44^  Ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  modica  445  Palace  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline  hill  44^  Baths  of 
Dioclesian  44^  Church  of  ihe  Carthusians  ibid 
Present  stale  of  the  Viminal  hill  449  Temples 
of  the  tutelar  diviniiy  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Sun 
4S1  Campus  HiiTtius  and  its  edifices  4^3  Pdn- 
iheon  and  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  f\^it  Pillars 
of  Antoninus  aed  Trajan  456  Bridges  over  th« 
Tiber  ibid.  Ponte  S.  Augelo,  ancient  Poos  Sub- 
liflius    ibid.  Ancient  theatres  dostrojsd  by  ho*> 
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tile  turj  or  Chrisitaa  eeal  4^7  et  tea.  S 
the  roman  Empire  under  Trajan  ^6t 
of  the  Koveramenls,  a  caute  of  ruins  in 
464  loaifference  of  the  magistrates  ,  an 
lempt  of  the  people  470  Devasted  by  t 
the  reign  of  Ciusttnian  and  his  success 
and  in  consequence  of  divisions  in  sui 
to  the  papal  see,  and  its  removal-  from 
475  and  lastly  ,  by  the  mouldering  Ii 
time  477. 

Modem  Rome,  population  of,  II.  4  -^Pp 
of  its  streets  and  houses  ibid.  Descrip 
the  aqnares  6  Obelisks  7  Fountains  11 
tombs  iS  Palaces  of  the  cardinals  and 
28  Pontifical  Palaces  43  The  Lateral 
Qnirinal  44  Vatican  47  Churches  (see  Ch 
Villas  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome  217 
and  ruins  in  the  vicinity  346  Appears 
Rome  when  entered  from  Naples  III.  1' 
marks  on  the  magnificence  of  ancient  Re 
Contrasted  with  that  of  soiuo  modem 
of  Earope  196  Cloacae  a03  Aquedut 
Viae  209  Forums  310  Porticoes  asS  T 
334  Temples  n36  State  of  Rome  in  th. 
teenth  century  177.  conduct  oflbefrenc 
while  there  a8i  Effects  of  the  French  i 
S91  Account  of  the  few  useful  acts  of  tbe 
at  Rome  IV.  4'9'    «'  'f?- 

Romuald,  St.  notice  of,  III.  458. 

Romulus,  coltase  of,  I.  &\6  His  apotheos 
cribed  45o. 

/ioses  of  Poestnm,  celebrated  for  their   fr^ 

III.  ,19. 

R/iute,  the  best  for  travellers    in    Italy  , 

out  I.Pr.  D.  37  et  seq. 
Roueredo,  deioription  of,  I.   lao. 
Rubicon,  examination  of  the  question  rein 

its  real  courso  I.  3l4  The  Fisatello ,  a 
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of  il  3i5  The    spot    ncertaiiied    where    Caesar 
crossed  the  Rubif^on  817- 

Huins  of  Italy,  generiil  reotarki  on,  I.  Pr.  D.  67, 
The  ruins  of  ancient  Borne  ,  eausei  by  hostile 
fury  or  by  Christian  zeal  4^7  et  mi}.  And  also 
by  neglect  of  the  government  464  ^J  indif- 
ference in  the  mdeistrales,  and  coniempt  among 
Ihe  people  470  Of  Cumae  If.  4g8  Of  Pompeii 
III.  53  Of  UerculBBenni  4i  Of  Poestam.  1  li  tt 
aeq-    Of  Posidonia  iia. 

RtttUius  quoted,  or  Jllnsiraled  III.  35a  535-  537. 

S 

Sadoleti,  cardinal,  accoaot  of,  and  of  hit  writings 
I.  a«8. 

St-  Peter,  church  of,  at  RomCi  II  ij?-  Descrip- 
tion of  it,  ibid  Early  history  of  il  ii/<2.  Account 
of  the  Dew  cbnrch  uuder  successive  poniifs  i5o 
Plundered  by  the  french  i53.  Approach  tonnd 
Krandeur  of  its  exterior  1S4  Its  portico  i56£f' 
feet  of  a  conp-d'-oeil  157  High  Altar  160 
Cathedral  or  chair  of  St*  Peter  )6i  ConfessitH 
nal  of  St.  Peter  16a  Sacre  grotte  ibid.  Testri 
or  Sacristy  166  Comparison  between  its  noble 
dome  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  church,  in  Londoa 
168  note.  Defects  of  this  church  considered  170 
The  coIoDDsdc  of  Bernini  ibid  .  The  front  171 
Statues  of  legendary  saints  introduced  173  Sta- 
ines of  other  saints  174  Pictures  and  mosaic 
decoratiotis  176  Comparative  observations  be- 
tween St.  Paul's  church  at  London  and  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  i79>  St.  Peter's  compared  with  the' 
church  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris  tSa  with  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  i84  '»^  ^\A  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  i85  And  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem 186  St.  Peter's  contrasted  with  the  romau 
temples    190. 

Salerno,  ancient,   and  present  Stale  of,    III.     loj. 
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Salt   WneM  of  HalUim,  described,  I.  87 

Sa/t'WOiks  Ol   Halle   I    102. 

Saliburgt  mij  ol',  described  I.  83 

Saivmns,  Hucount  bj,  of  the  chastity  of  the  north- 
era  nations  III.    iSS. 

SannanariuSi  ville  of,  de«trojed  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  11.  4o4  Erected  ihe  chttrch  del  Parto 
on  ill  ute  ihid  .His  lomb.aad  Epitaph  4o5  Alln- 
sioai  lo  hii  cfaiiroh  in  hi*  pnems  4o'  ^'  »etf.    note- 

—  Quotalioni  from,  I    187  II.  4>>i-  4^3  bo-j. 
Santitsima  cuta  of  Loreto,    legcodarj    story  of  , 

I.  343  Remarks  there  OD  ibid.  The    sania   Cdta 

described  343'  Its    treasury    plundered    by    the 

french  34^- 
Sarao,  KweT,  poetically  described  III.    126 
Scarcity    of    corn  ,  instances  of,  in  ancieot   Rome 

III.  307  note. 
Scenery    of   Italy  ,  remarks  on,  I.  Pr.    D.   63  et 

seq     IV.    i63. 
Sciences,  diffused  through  the  Torld  from    Rome 

I.   391 
Scipio    Africanut   ▼!!!»  of,  at   Liternnm  II.  4^ 

r'uaeral    inscriptions    of  the  family  of  the   Sci- 

pios  III.  494- 
Screens  ,    wbeti   first   introduced   iuio    chorches 

III.   "xii  Rem.irkson,  ibid. 
Sempione,  Mount,  description  of  IV.  86  Military 

road  orer  it  ibid. 
Seneca,  quoted  or  illustrated  II.  44S  Soo  III.  348 
Senegaglia,  origin  of  Hi    name  ,    1.  32i    Present 

state   aud  appearance  of,   ibid 
Septizonium  01  Sererus  II.  a5. 
Severo,  San.  fimily  of,  sppnlchral  chapel  II  39S. 
Sewers,  magnificent  ,  of  auciem    Rome  described 

in.  303. 

Siiius  Italicus  y    quoted  or  illnsirafd  I.  i33   i^i 
377  317  339  358  3^^6  II.  348  471  III.  3oo  3/5. 

—  Restored  ifae  dilapidated,  tomb  of  Virgil  II.  441 
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Sirmione.  peninsula  of,  described  ,  I  i3o  Grnlto 
of  Citullus  there  ibid.  Sudden  slorms  preyalenl 
iD  it  33i   Produce  «f,  ibid- 

Slavini  di  Marco,  a  wild  mountaitiou)  tract,  des- 
cribed I.  iti  note. 

Sodalities,  nature  of,  IV.  a64  Number  of  them 
in  Italy  ibid  365- 

Solfatarut  lulphureous  lake  ofV  Il>  264  Near 
Pozzuolo,  description  of,  49^- 

Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  remarks  on  I.  3i4- 

Spoleto  (  the  ancient    Spoletnm  )  ,    situation  of, 

I.  36fi.  Its  reman  descent  cherished  bj  the  in- 
habttanlt  ibid.  Present  nate  of,  ibid  Cathedral 
and  Castle  369.  Noble  aqueduct  Syi. 

Squares  of  modern  Rome  II.  6. 

Stabiae^  ancient  and  present  state  "of  III.  127. 

Stael,  Mad.  de.  her  Coriane    the    best    guide    to 

travellers  in  Italy  I.  Pr.  D.  33  n->te. 
Statius,   quoted  or  illustrated  II.  4^6 
Statues,    numbers  of,     in  ancient  Home  I.  4^'- 
-~  Beautiful  ones    in    the    chapel    of    S.    Serero 

II.  399. 

Storm  in  Italy  described  II.  SSg. 

Strabo,  quoted  or  illustrated  ill.  3o3. 

Streets  ot  Kome,  described  II-  4- 

Suetonius ,    quoted   or   illnstrated    III.  laa  note 

258  note. 
Sundays  Schools,  frequent  in  Italy  IV.  a66. 
Superga,  Mount.  IV.    116    Origin  of  the    church 

erected  on  it  ibid'  Its  endowments  117. 
SurrerUum  ,  promontory  of.  III:    io3. 
Susa ,  the  ancient  Se^usium  .  iiccount  of,  IV.   i34- 

Triumphal    arch    erected     by    its     King    Cotnus 

i35     ProvidoBtial     escape    of    the    author    i36 

Note. 
Souwarow ,  battle  of  Trebbia  gained  by,  I  ajS. 
Sybarites  ,  interesting  anecdote  of  ,  III-  laa. 
Sibil ,  grotto  of  th?  cumoan,  II  5di. 
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T. 

Tacitus ,  noted ,  M  iUnitrated  I  266  II.  471 
111.  aSi. 

Ta$tu,  quoted  or  illnttrstffd  II.  io5  498  HI*  '71 
353-  IJonitiuent  of,  in  the  ciiurch  of  St.  Ouo- 
frio  at  Aome  11.  lof  Viudicaied  from  ibe  p^ 
tulant  crititibm  of  Boilean  IV.  319. 

Tatiuni  ,  Notice  of ,  and  of  h\%  Secchia  rmpita 
I  191. 

Tlciit<i  i  river  ,  coufM  of ,  HI.  5qZ. 

Temple  of  Diana  al  Epbesui ,  pr^onions  of, 
II.  igo.  or  Jupiter  Capitoliniu  at  Rome  I.  ^4 
Uf  IOC  Pantheon  ,  converted  into  a  ChriniaD 
church  II.  lao-Of  Yetta  and  of  the  Sybil,  at 
Tiroli  v}i  374  ^^  Japiter  Latiarii  ,  on  thi 
alban  Mount  3ia  Of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Pui- 
zuoli  4^  ^^  Profcrpine  on  I  he  banks  o( 
lake  AverQU4  4?^  ^f  Vcoua  at  Bajae  483  Of 
the  GianU  near  Torre  di  Patria  5oi  Of  Jaat 
ArjEiva  III.  136  Of  Jupiter  Capitolinua  at  Borne 
936  Of  Peace  338  Remarki  on  the  sirnctnre 
o{  the  ancient  temple*  IV,  365  Surpassed  hj 
the  modern  churchei  ibid. 

Terai  (  the  ancient  laterrainna  )  present  atate  of, 
I.   37a  Celebrated  cascade  in    its  vicinitjr  ibid. 

Tfrracina  ,  town  of,  described  IL  36o. 

TeutoneM  ,  descendants   of,  now  in  Italy  I.    i€i, 

Theatrts  ,  magnificent ,  of  ancient  Rome  ,  III. 
343  Remarks  on  the  ancient   tfacalrea  IV.   368. 

Theological  Compatitiont  of  the  french ,  why 
superior  to  ihose   of  Italy  IV.  3^0. 

Thermae    of  ancient  Rome  ,  enummated  III.  a34. 

Tiber,  course  of,  near  Oiricoli  ,  described  ,  I. 
384  Bridges  over  it  described  ,  4^  Remarks 
on  it)  course,  and  snrrouuiling  scenery  II.  3^7 
Horace's  Villa  376  Smaller  casaade  of  the  A.oio 
atlo  Beautiful  Villas  in  its  vicinity  a84- 
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TOiur,  See  Tivoli. 
Tiraboschi ,  Notice  of,  I.  291. 
Titus  ,  Baihs  of,  I.  443. 

Tivoli  (  the    ancient    Tibur  )  ,  present    sUte    and 

population  of,  II.    369    B<^autiful  views  of  the 

'wMcrfalis  of  the  anio  a^o  Temple  of  Vesta  a^2. 

Of  the  Sybil  ibid.  Note 

ToUtntino  ,    descriptioa    of,  I.  349-    Picturesque 

appearatice  of  a  pilgrim  there  ibid.  note. 
Jbmbs  in  Rome,  described  II.    18  Of  Cains  Caes- 
tins    I.    437  Of   Caius  Pnblicius  Bibulus  II:    19 
Mausoleum    of    Augustus   lao  Of  the    emperor 
Hadrian,    of   Cecilia    Metella  aSa  Of  Munalius 
PlaDcus369  Of  Cicero  3^0  Of  Virgil  at  Naples 
43a  Of  Agrippiua,    at  fiajae  486  Of  Cicero  at 
Gaieta  III    tSo. 
Ihrckes-,  why  used  in  the  Aoman  church  II.  218. 
Torre  del  Greco  ,   town    of.  III.    48    its    present 
appearance    49    Attachmeot  of  its     jnbabitanis 
to  its  soil  ibid  Occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Herculaneum    5i    Description     of    its    various 
ruim  48. 
■Trajan,  state  of  the    Boman    empire    during  bis 
reign  1.    ^63   Description    of    his  column  ,  ^"jS 
His  triumphal  arch    destroyed  (o  erect  that  of 
Constaatine  4^4  Splendid  floating  palace  of,  II. 
319. 
Traaimenus  Lacas,  description  of,  III.  3^4  F^tal 
battle  there ,    between    the   Ilomans    and   An- 
■       nibal  375. 
Travelling,  in  general  ,  observations  on,    Pr,  D. 
>    2    Bequisites    for    travelling  to  advantage  in 
Italy:  Classical  knowledge  6  Italian  language  9 
Italian  history,     13  Medals    i3  Architecture  i5 
Sculpture   and  painiing  30  at  Music  21  Dispo- 
sitions proper  for  travellers  a3  Remarks  on  ibe 
printed  guides   (a    travellers  33  Maps  35  Boote 
to  be  followed  ,   and  time    to   be  appropriated 
VOL.   IV.  31 
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for  travelling  in  Italy  i-j  Accotnioodationt  5i 
Obiecu  of  attention  to  trarellera  55  Sceoerf 
63  fiuint  &■)  Churches  69  Moral  improTemeni , 
the  and  of  travellitig  75. 

Trebbia  ,  battles  of,  I.  a^S. 

Trtnt  ,  (  City  )  ancient  name  of,  I.  1  ■{  Described 
ibid  Account  of  its  celebrated  Council   ti5  116. 

liiitianum  ,  dungeon  of,  deicribed  ,    I.  4'7  JVuft. 

Tiirin  ,  ancient  name  and  history  of ,  IV.  loj 
Situation  and  present  appearanoe  of  the  citj 
108  Architectural  defects  of  its  pubjic  BuildiDgt 
110  University  iti  Hospitals  and  Palaces  iit 
DeBcriptioD  of  its  surrounding  cogntry  iiid 
Course  of  the  P^  it4  Afount  Superga  116.  Ef- 
fects of  the' French  invasion  iig.  latroduction 
of  the  french  language  and  dress  laz. 

Uttculum,  Cicero's  villa,  described  II.  3o5  Plane 
trees  still  found  there  3och 

—  town  of,  its  site  II,  3io. 

V. 

Unanimity  in  religious  worship  ,    how   far  attsi- 

cable  I.  Pr.  D-  17  ^8. 
University    of  Padua  s  ancient  and    present  stale 

of,  I.  .75   176.0?   Pisa  536.  Of  Turin  IV.  ni. 
Vntenberg    mountain,  superstitious  t»dition  coa- 

cerning  it  I.  85. 


yal  d'  Arno  ,  beautiful  scenery  of,  described  in> 
388. 

Vallombrosa,  Abbey  of.  III.  435  Beautiful  sce- 
nery of,  described  436  Deslroyed  45a   Hote, 

Vapour  Batht  near  the  grotto  del  Cane  ,  virtual 
of  II.  453  et  453. 

Farete  t  town  and  l&ke  of,  described  IV.  7&. 
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P'asart ,  Battle  of  Lepanto,  remerl:s  on,  II.  So. 

Vatican  hill,  origin  of  iu  appellaiion  It.  4^  The 
"Vatican  palace)  it>  furniture  and  ornaments  49 
Sala  Regia  5o  Cappelta  Paolina  5a  Cappelia 
Sistina  ibid  The  Loffge  di  Raffaello  56  Ca~ 
mere  di  Raffaello  6e  Progress  of  the  Vatican 
Library  68  Plundered  of  all  its  MSS.  by  the 
french  6p.  Museum    Pio  ClementinuDi  ^o. 

Veil,  conjectures  on  the  site  of,  III.  354> 

Velino  (the  ancient  Vclinus)  ,  river,  course  of, 
described  ,  I.   3^4- 

Velleia  ,  tovn  of ,  overwhelmed  by  a  mountain 
I  378. 

Vettetriy  ancient  town  of  the  Volsci,  former  and 
present  state  of,  11.  34>- 

Venice  ,  approach  to  ,  described  ,  I.  i83  Origin 
and  progress  of,  184  Literary  stale  of  187  Ge- 
neraf  appearance  ,  description  of  its  public  edi- 
iices  and  antiqaitiei  1B9  et  $eq.  Causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  Venetian  republic  ao4  Pepulatioo 
and  state  of  society    at  Venice  3o8    Gondoliers 

Venus  ,  temple  of,  at  Bajae  II.  483. 

Verbamu  lacus  ,  See  Maggiore- 

Verona,  Situation  of,  describ«d  t.  isS  Acconnt 
of  its  amphitheatre  ia6  Ancient  gates  remaining 
there  i3i  Modern  edifices  in,  and  appearance 
of,  i33  )34  Literary  characters,  natives  of ,  i35 
i36  Ski-tch  of  its  history  iS^  i38  Opinions  of 
the  Veronese  relative  to  the  Anstnans  and 
■French  i4o  Wines  of,  i46  Reflection*  on  leav- 
iDS  Vero..  ,44. 

Via  Emilia  ,  acconnt  of,  1.  %•]•]. 
■  Vesuvius  ,  first    ernption    of  II.  38g    Deieription 
of  ibis  Mountain  IH  29  Notice  of  its  principal 
eruptions  35- 

Vicenza^  situation  and  history  of,  !•  147  Olimpic 
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Theatre    at>  d«iGiil>ed  ^49   Splendid    villas  ia 
it)  viciEiij  iSg, 

fico  Faro  ,  (  the  ancient  Variae  )  descril>ed  II. 
367  Beautiful  View*  ia  iti  viciuity  ibid. 

Fida,  aliuiioni  of,  to  the  city  and  coonci)  of 
Trent  J.  119  Note  Sketch  of  his  character  270. 

f7//a*  of  ancient  Borne,  II.  3x7  Of  modera  Some, 
described  339  Otti  Farnesi  a3i  Yilla  Spadj 
33a  Villa  Hatiei,  and  Kegroai  ibid  Villa  Aldo- 
itrandiui  233  Villa  Ludorisi  a33  TiUa  Medici 
234  Villa  Barberini  a35  Villa  Pamfili  aSn  Villi 
Mellini ,  and  its  beautiful  views  a38  Villa  Mi- 
datna  iSg  Villa  Albani  a4o  Villa  Borghese  aji 
Of  Horace  at  Tibur  363  Of  Quintilius  V»i» 
375  Of  Maecenas  283  Villa  Esteuse  384  Horace'i 
Sabine  Villa  described  aga  Formiaa  Villa  0! 
Cicero  33o  His  Puteolanum  and  Cumaaum  Til- 
las  4^2  ^6i  Villa  projected  by  Nero  at  Bajac 
481  Of  Lucullus  ,  tiear  Port  Miseiius  493  01 
Scipio  africanus  at  Literauni4^  Of  Cicero,  il 
Pompeii  III.  59  Of  Pliny,  near  Tifernura  38;  Of 
the  Dukes  of  Florence  43 1,  Of  Pliny,  IV.  53  Gene- 
ral Observations  on  tbe  Villas  of  the  ancients  349- 

Fiminai  Hill,  present  slate  of,  I.  449- 

Finci,  Leonardo  da,  valuable  Mss.  of,  at  Milas 
carried  off  by  the  french  IV.  35  Their  wantoa 
damage  of  his    picture   of    the  last    supper  3n. 

Firgil,  supposed  to  be  born  at  Pietole  I.  3^ 
Farm  of,  ibid  Design  of  his  eclogues  24B  Bii 
bust  carried  off  by  tbe  fcencfa  from  Mantua  361 
Regard  of  the  Mantuans  for  bis  memory  261 
Description  of  his  tomb  II.  4^2  EzamiDaiion  of 
opinions  relative  to  its  supposile  site  433  Whj 
neglected  44^* 

Firgil,  quoted  or  illustrated  I.  ito  i44  ^^^  >4^ 
249  354  266  3io  359  367  378  411  434  II.  266 
332  333  III.  II   13. 
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yUmviut  I  qaoled  or  illustrated  I.  3a6. 
yivara  ,  Isle  of,  described  III.  3s. 
yoghiera  ,  town  of,  its  origin    and    present   state 

III.  589  Description  of  the  road  from  Tortona 

to  Voghiera  5go. 
yolician  language,  specimens  of,  III.  ^96. 
foUaire'i  remark  of,  on  the  french  language  IV. 

a36  Note  Character  of  his  histoire  generale  338. 

W 

PFalpole,  Horace,  anecdote  of,  IV.  384- 
fyinei  «f  Falernnm  ,  why  not  lo  exceUent  aa 
they  formerly  were*  11.  878  Are  taken  fay  the 
Italians  for  refresbmeot,  not  for  inebriety  38o. 
Caeonban  and  other  wines  remarks  od,  38i 
Horace ,  enomeration  of  the  principal  wines 
of  Italy  384.  ' 

WooUen  manufactunt   of  Padua  «   ancieat  and 
modern  state  of,  I.  i^S. 
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ITINERARY 


OF  THE  POSTS  ON  THE  HOST  FBEQtIENTE:il 
EOADS    THBODGH  ITALY. 


Nam.  I. 

From  FLonRRCE  to  Leghokh. 

'flm  FiHEHZE  Polls,     Distance  in  miles  | 

to  La*tra.  .... 
Ambrogiana  ■  . 

Scala 

Casiel  del  bosco 
Fornacette.  .  • 
Pisa 

LlVOBHO     .     .    . 


FaoH  Lbgboam  to  Florence  by  LtJCCl, 
Pkscia,  akd  Pistoia. 

From  LiTORBO  Posts,     Distance  in  miles , 

'»  ?i" '  ,  O  »         B 

Liucca I  1/3  9  £,  B 

Borgo  Buggiano.  1  1/3  *!!  5'         5: 

Pistoja '  i/»  .5  B* 

Pralo »  "/a  S 

FlEEVZB  .    .    .    .  1  i/a  " 

91/3     61         67         70 
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FaoM  Floushcb  to  Bologha. 


From  FixEHzs 
to  Foniebuona, 
Cafaggiolo 
MoDtecarell] 
Covigliajo   . 
Filigaro  . 
Irojaao  .  . 
Piaooro   . 


Foitt,     Disunce  in  milei 


9  60  i/»  63 


Nam.  4' 

FSOM   BoLOGBA  to   FlOREITCE  BT   HODESl. 


From  BoLocni 

Pods,     Diftance 

to  Samoggia.'  .    . 

1  i/a 

ModoDB   .   .    . 

1  1/3 

r 

r 

FormigiDe  .   . 

34    . 

S.  YenaDiio.  . 

3/4   1 

r 

Serra   .... 

»         "S. 

Panic  .... 

3/4    ^■ 

Moutee«Dere  . 

3/4 

BirigaiM.   .    , 

1 

Piove  a  PaulB 

1 

Boscolango  .    . 

Piano  Aiiaaiico 

*3/4 

S.  Marcello.  . 

Piastre.   .   .    . 

1 

Pistoja.    .   ,   . 

1 

Prato  .... 

I  III 

FiBEHZE  .    .    . 

I  1/2 

i6  3/4  u 

0 

- 
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FftOM  Floreuce  to  Somb 

BT  ACQnAPBBDEHTB. 


From  FiBBiizK 
lo  S.  Casciano. 
Tavarnelle  . 
Poggibonii  . 
Castiglioncello 
Siena.  •    . 
Moataroni 
SiioDcoDvento. 
Torrinieri.  . 
Poden'DR.    . 
Ricorsi .    .    • 
Radicoraai  . 
I  PonteceDtido 

A  cq  u  a- p  e  D  den  te  • 
S.  Lorenzo  nuo- 

vo.   ,   . 
Solsena.  ■ 
Moniefiascone, 
Viterho.   .   . 
Montagaa  di 

terbo.  .  . 
Ronciglione. 
Monterosi.  , 
Baccano  .  . 
La  Storia  . 
Roxi  .  .  , 


lats,    DistaiHie  in  miles  . 


■/4 

»3i/4 
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Fkok  Bol 

Q 

HA  TO 

Rome 

BY   AUCOBA. 

From  BoLOSMA              P 

MIS,    Distanc 

10  S.  Niccola  .   .   . 

1/4 

ImoU  .... 

n 

Faenza.   .   .    . 

,> 

Forll 

i 

Cesena  .... 
Savieliano  .    . 

1/"  i 

Rimini  .... 

Cattolica  .   .    . 

I/J 

Pesaro  .... 

Fano 

MaralU.  .   .   . 

Sinigaglia.   .    . 

Caae  bruciate. 

1/a 

Ancona.    .    .    . 

Camurano.  .    . 

i/a 

Loreto  .... 

Sambachcto    ■ 

Rignaoo  .   ,   . 

Macerata.  .   . 

ToleDtino.   .    . 

Talcimaia. .   ■ 

If" 

PoDte  alia  trave 

Seravalle.    .    . 

Case  auovo .  . 

Foligno    .    .    . 

■/» 

From  Foligno  I 

Bomb  See  N.  7 

pag.  491.  .  . 

13 

3/4 

4a 

1/4    - 

- 
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m.  7. 

PrOV  FtOREMCE 

0  RoiiK  BY  Ahszzo  aud  Pehogu. 

From  FniKZB 

Postii     Distance  in  m 

lei, 

lo  Vincisa    * 

...  a 

Le».n..  . 

'         ? 

=■      a 

Arciio.   . 

I        3 

T.          , 

I 

CimnsoU. 

,        ■> 

! 

i            ? 

Torricella. 
P.rogi..   . 

*            5' 

r 

Midonn. 

'j.V 

Angioli. 

■  i/a 

Foligoo    . 

ii/» 

Lc  V.no . 

Spolelo    . 

Strellura  . 

Tarui..    . 

Naroi.  .    . 

Otrico]i.  . 

Borgbello. 

'm 

Givita  Castellan 

3/4 

H.pi .  .   . 

Moiiterosi. 

Baecano    . 

La  Siorta. 

Roma.   .   . 

.'1/4 

a-3'4    - 

- 

-          - 

- 

Num.  8. 

From  Brindisi  to  0 

FRANTO 

From  Brimdisi 

Posts, 

Disiaac 

e  la  in 

lies, 

to  Mesagao  , 

...    1 

Gellino.   . 

.    .   .   1  i/j 

jl 

Lcucn    .    . 

-   .   ,   1  i/a 

; 

i,                          Q 

Otrarto  . 

.  3 

i 

) 

" 
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F»OX  UlLlH   TO  VSKOXA,  IHD   FROM     VfiBOSi 

TO  Tehicb. 


From  MiLAiro                Po»U.     Distance  in  mile 

to  Gotombarola  .    .  t  1/3 

Caoaao    ....    1             O 

-           B 

CawTaggio.    .    .    1             0 

=         € 

Antisnolo.  .    .    .    t             5 

I          £ 

Chiari I            1. 

Spedaletto  ...    1             g- 

Breicia 1 

PoDle  S.  Marco.'  1  1/3 

DeienwQO   .    .   .    1     ■ 

Castel  DUOTO  .    .    1  i/a 

Verona i  i/a 

Caldiero  ....    1 

HoDtebello  .   .    .11/1 

Vicenia    ..,.11/4 
Ailetega  .    .    .    .    1  i/4 

PadoTt 1 

Dolo.   .....  1  1/2 

Futina .   .    .    .    .    1  i/a 

Vbheiu  .   .   .   .  - 

By  Sea  5  milei.    

aa         1" 

6 

-       i3o 

IVum.    10. 

Frou  Bari  to  Tai 

l&IITO. 

From  Bahi                      Posti, 

)istaDC( 

>  m  uilei 

to   Carbonaja    ...    1 

C.,li..     ;     .     .     .     . 

=■          ^ 

Gasamassima  ..iifn 
Gioja    ...,•-   1 

5     i 

Takanto.   ...  2 

^ 
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Num.  ■!■ 

FkoM  FlOHBBCB  to  PAKHA  by    PoaTRBXOLI. 


From  FiHEHBE               Posts,     I 

)istaiic( 

lo  Pisa^feN.  I.    .  6 

Torrelta  .    .    .    .    »             O          ! 

Viareggio.  .    .    .    i            ^ 

Pietra  Santa   .    .    x             3           j 

Massa i          "g. 

Lavensa   ....    1            S" 

Sarzana i 

Terrarossa   ...   a 

Borgo  della  Nun- 

ziaia a 

Berceto 3 

S.  TercDzo.   .  ..   a 

FOSDOOTO.    ...     I 

Parha a 

68       70 


Fkok  BolocnA  to 

Masioa 

»    MlKASDOLA. 

From  BoLOGBA              PosU, 

Distance  in 

mile* 

lo  Samoggia.   .    .    .    1  i/a 

Modena.  . 

.  i/a 

Ci 

? 

g* 

Buonporio 

wa^ 

Miraodola 
Concordia. 

2 

i 

B 

& 

Qnistetto. 

1  i/a 

Governolo 

1 

MahtotA. 

i./a 

' 

-    95 
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ro 

m.   i3. 

From  Fwbkmce  to 

Gehoi 

From  FiREHzE               Posts,     Distance  in 

mUej 

to  Piia  See  N    i.    .  6 

Torreita  .    .    . 

~i         K* 

Vi«reggio.  . 

1          = 

(S 

Pleira  Ssnta 

■      'S      s 

Maisa  .    .    . 

Lavenza   .    . 

;      I 

Sariaaa    .    . 

Spesia  .    .    . 

Borghetto.    . 

ii/. 

Maliarana    • 

Bracco  .  .    . 

till 

Chiavari  .    . 

KapaUo.  .    . 

Rewa   .    .    . 

GeiiovI   .   • 

.4^  .! 

3       1, 

0 

477 

Num.    14. 

Fkom  Bari  to  Br 

SBlSt. 

From  B*Ri                    Posts, 

)istai)c 

tyin 

miles 

to  Mola.. 11/2 

Moaopoli.    . 

11/. 

n 

; 

M 

Fasano.    .    - 

i» 

O.luni.    .    . 

j 

=■ 

S.  Vito    .    . 

ts* 

Mesagne  •    . 

't3(4 

Brindisi  .    , 

* 

"93/4  - 

-         80 

_ 
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Num.    i5. 

From  Gehoa  toAhtibes  ilo 

NG  THE  COA 

From  GenotA                   Pouts,     DUtance  in 

10  Sesiii  di  Poneute  i 

Voltri I             p          S 

Areziano  .    ■ 

s       -■ 

y.r.ggio.    . 

5       5 

SaTOaa.    .    . 

»         "H. 

Noli.    .    .    . 

?■ 

Fio.le  .    .    . 

Albenga  .    . 

Al...io.    .    . 

Onegli.    .    . 

Porto  Manrizi 

0 

S.  Bemo.   . 

Venlimiglia. 

MeDtooe  .    . 

Monaco     .    . 

Villafnnti  . 

Hi.ia    .    .    . 

AlTUO.   .    . 

J. /a 

■9  i/»   ■( 

4      i! 

3 

Hum.    i6. 

ALERMO 

From  Messima               Pojls, 

[>i«taiic 

e  in 

to  Santa  Lncia    .    .    i 

Tigdaro   .   . 

A 

P 

^ 

Fatti.   .   .    . 

r. 

S.  Marco.   . 

i 

Caldonia.   . 

ly 

Tosa.   .   .   . 

Bocclla.  .   . 

l,l/A 

Solanto    .   . 

1   I(» 

Paleeko.  . 
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JTnm.  17. 

F»OM   ITULIB    TO  MrSSMA. 


Prom  NlPLEs  Potti,  Diitaace  in  mllei. 

10  Torre    della    Nan- 


>  1  i/a 

,  »  1/1 

.  .i/a 

.  i./i 


siata 

Nocera  clei  Pigani. 

Salerno 

VicenM 

Eboli 

Suchessa 

Aulelta 

Sata 

Caial  nuoTO  •  •  • 
LagoQ«ro i  i/s 

Cattelluccio  ....   1 
Osteria    della    Bo- 

CattroTillari  .  .  .   .  i  i/a 

Marina  d'Altomonte  ■  1/3 

Celto 1  i/» 

Saot' Aaloniallo  •  .  1  1/1 

CoteniB 1 

Bogliano 1 

SugliaDo I 

Nicaatro 1  i/a 

Fondico  del  FJco  .  1  1/3 

HoDteleone 11/3 

San  Pietro  di  Ht- 


leto. 

Drosi I 

Semiaara 1  i/a 

Pasto  dei  Solari.  .  1 
Fiumara  di  Miinx  .  1 
TillaSsD  GiovanDi.   1 

Messiha  bj  iSei .  .- 

3fti/a    —      — 


,,1  Google 
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From  Bolocha  to  MlvTOk 
BY  Ferrara. 


From  Bolocha 

to  Capo  d'Argino. 
Malalbergo. 
Ferrara  .  . 
Boodeno.  . 
Qaadrelte  . 
SermidA  .  . 
GoTernoIo. 
Maatota  . 


posts.     Distance  in  miles  . 

Ci         5?         W 
9  a  a 

<S  5  K 


Num.  19. 
From  Napi^s  to  Bari. 


From  Naples   , 
to  Marigliano.  . 
Cardinale  .... 

Avellino 

Dentecane. '.  .  . 
Grottaminarda .  . 

ArisDO 

Savigliano  ....  1 
PoDte  di  Boyitto.  i  1/9 

Ortona i  1/3  - 

CirigDola.  ....   1  i/> 
SaD  Caasiano  .  .   t 

Barletta 1 

Bisceglie 1 

Giorenazzo.  ■  .  ■   1 
Bari i 

»9 


Posts. 

.   I  1/3 

.   11/2 

.  ii/a 

I  1/1 

11/3 


Distance  in  milas. 


D.3l.za..y  Google 


FaoM  BoxB  TO  Naplxs  it 

XHE  PoHPTIIiE -MARSHES. 


From  Hoxi  Poiti. 

to  Torro  diMesiaria  i  1/2 

Albano 3)4 

Vtlletri 3 

CiXeroa 1 

TorrodeiSPonti.  1 
Socca  di  Gume  .  1 

Hen 1 

Tervacina  ....   1 
Fnndi 1 


Diiuoce  in  mileii 


'h 


Itri 

MoU 

Garigliano  .  . 
Sanf  AgaU  . 
Sparanisi    .  . 

S'p" 

A  versa.  .  .  ■ 
Napoli    .  .   . 


Ii/a 


From  ALEssiNDKU 

to  Tortona  .  .  .  . 

Alia  Bettola.  . 

Seravalle   .  .  . 

Gavi.    .   .   .  .  . 

Voltaggio    ,    .    . 

Campomarrone 
Gsaovk .  .  .  . 


aoi/4.—        — 
Num.  21. 
FaoK  Alsxisoku  to  Gesoa. 

Poiu.    Distance  in  i 


a 


■JJH 

9V» 
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FhOU   MllAfl    TO   BOLOGHi   BT  PlACEKZA. 


From  MiLANo 
to  Melogaano 


Posts. 

■   1  i/i 

Lodi 11/4 

CajalPntterlengo  i  i/a 

i/a 


Distance  id 


milei , 


Ptacenza. 

FircDzaoIa. 

San  Donnino  .  .  i 

Castel  euelfo  .  .   i 

Parma i 

Sant'Ilario.  .  .  .   i 

Beggio 1 

Sabiera  ,  i  ,  f  ,   i 
Modena  .  .  .  •  •  i 
Samo|;gia   .  •  •  •    i  i/a 
BoLOOBA.  ;  .  .'  .  1  i/a 

!•]  3/4  lagi/i  l33 
14 am.  a3. 
From  Vbhicb  to  Btxiiti. 

From  Vkhbcia  Poiti,     Distancs  in 

to  Cavanellebj 

■ea  ......  -  O  V 

Alle  Fornaci 


Mesola. 
Pomposa  . 
Magaavacca 
Primaro  .  . 
Rarenna.  . 
Al  Savio.  . 
CeseDalico. 
KlHlM.   .  . 


D.3l.za..y  Google 


Feom  Bologra  to  Vehice. 

Posts.     Distance  in   miles.  ' 


From  BoLOSKA 
to  Gapodargine 
Malalbergo. 
Ferrara  .   ■ 
Ponte   di  Lago 

PoleselU. 

Canal  bianco, 
Arqnk  .  . 
Rnrigo.  . 
Monielico 
Pad ova  . 
Dolo.  .  . 
Fmina.  . 
Teitezia  by  Sea 
5  milei 


1  I/* 
1  i/a 


98       104 


From  Mabtota 
t*  Rorerbella. 
Verona  . 
Tolaioi  . 
Peri  .  .  . 
Halla  .  . 
Boreredo 
Caliaai    . 

TUHTO  . 


>4       90 

ZTnm.  a5. 
FaoH  Maktva  to  Tkevt. 

Poau.    Distance  in  milet. 


"■I 


■(»  n     H 


Di3liza..y  Google 


Fhoh  SIilAh  to  BoLoesA  bv  MiitTvA. 


From  MuAMo 

to  Melegnauo.  . 
Lodi.  .  .  .  . 
.  Casal  Puslerle 
Fizzighetlone 
Cretnona.  .  . 
CicogDolo  .  . 
S. Lorenzo  de' 


cunariji  .  . 
Bozzolo  .  .  . 
Castellucchio 
Maiitova.  .  . 
S.  Benedettv 

Hovi 

Carpi 

Modena  .   .  . 


a3 1/3     —        80        - 

Nbih-   27. 
Trom  TiTRiB  TO  Alexandria  bf  CasAl. 


From  TuEiMO 
to  Seicimo  .  . 
Cbivuco  . 
Crescentiao 
Trino  .  .  . 
Casale.  .  . 
S.  Saivatoro 
ALESaAnDKiA 


» '/4     (g  z-         '?: 


i3  1/2    64  1/3  37        74 
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FkoM  Tduh  to  PLAcesEi,  bt  Axexahdria 

AMD     lORTOnA. 


From  ToHiFo 

to  Truff.rello  . 

PoiriflO.    .  . 

S.  Du.ino  . 

Gambetta   . 

Asti 

FeUizcano  . 
Annoue.  .  . 
■  AleHaodria 
Tortona.  .  . 
ToRhera  .  . 
Casteggio    . 

Broni 

Castpl    S.  Giov 

FUCEItZA 


PoslJ, 

I 
'I 


Disunce   in  Milei. 


a5  3/4    "^      112       13 
Num.  39. 
From  Vehice  to  Tbebt  bt  Bassaito. 


From  Venizia 


Posts,  DisUDce  in   miles, 


to  Mestre  by  tea 
vx  miles 

Trevifo I  »A 

Castel  Iranco  • 
Bassano  .... 

Borgo    d 

^  gana ^    . 

Pergine ......  1  i/a 

Tbbjito '  t^ 


i  Valsi 


93  f/a  106  1^ 


D.3l.za..y  Google 


o  Veroma  and  from  VekowA 
TO  Vedice. 


From  TREnTb  Posts, 

to  Caliano *  ^fa 

Rnveredo    -  ,  .  .  i  i^ 

Halla I  I  4 

■       Peri 1 

Volarm  ......   i  i/a 

TeROHA,   ;   .   .    .   .    I    ift 
8 


Distance  in  milei 


From  VerobA  Posts, 

W  Caldiero i 

Moutebello i  i/a 

Vicenza    ......  ./I 

Slesega i  >/4 

Padova.-  ....  I 

Siri .  % 

'  Mira    .......  I 

i  Fusina  ..•■..  i 

Vehezia  .  ■  ■  .  . 

By  sea  5  miles. 
There  is  a  large 
boat  ctUed,  Cor- 
Tiera  wbich  arts 
out  every  day  at 
eight  in  llie  cve- 


Distance  in  inile». 


—        79'/a 


nnl„Pr-..COO'^le 


5o4 


Fmu  HiKTttA  TO  Yebick. 


From  Hahtova 

Cistellaro  .  . 
Sanguinelo.  , 
Legnago.  .  .  : 
MoaUgnaDa  . 

Este 

Alontelice  .  . 
Padova.  .  ]  - 

Sirii 

Mira I 

Fusina 

VemezU 

By  Sea  5  mile* . 
There  U  a  large 
boat  called,  Cor~ 
riera  which  set* 
oat  every  day  at 
eight  in  the  eve- 
ning. 


PosU, 


1 1/2 


Distance  in  mil«. 


Num.  33. 

Fkou  MANTtu  TO  finesciA. 

Faom  MiHTCA.  Posti,  Distance  in  miles. 

Goito »  1^ 

Castiglione    .  .  ■  i  p  E*  W 

MoDtechiaro.  •  ■  1  '/»  eg  ~         "2. 

BkescU a  i/a  7  B 

6  ./,  _        39         _ 


D.3l.za..yGOOgle 


5(>S 
Num.  33. 
FftOK  Milan  Vo  the  Islihds  Borroheb  ahd  from 

THEM  TO   MlLAH    RT    CoHO. 

i  From  MiLin  Posts,  DiiUnce  in  milei. 

to  SaroDDO i  3/$ 

Tradate.  ._....!  ^  5*  M 

Vareso i  i/a  o  £;  w, 

Laveno a  ?  a  =; 

Isola  Bella  ^  waf. 

IsoLA  MlDftE.  .  .  '  *  • 


6.y*  - 


a 


3:./.4J 

I    % 

5i        So 


to  Isola  Madre   .  . 
Laveno .  ^  wa 

Vareie 

Como a  3 

MiLAHO.  •  .  .  .  .  3j^    -g. 

5  '/a    — 
Num  34. 
From  GznoA  to  MilIn, 

Frem  GeroA  Posts.  Distance 

to  Campomarone.  •  >  i/a 

Vottaggio    ....  a  P         ~ 

Novi o 

Tortona 1  '^ 

Toghera 1  i/i  "o 

PaDcarana  ....  1  jj- 

Pavia ) 

BioDsco 11/4  • 

MiLiwo 1  1/1  .' 

113/4  7a         6g        83 


£         eg 


.yCOOglC  _ 


5o6 


Feom  Mum  TO  TnaiH. 


From  MiLAiTO 

Pans, 

Distance   in  n 

.  1  1/1 

Babloia.  .  . 

O 

^ 

Hov.ra  .  .  . 

.  1 

^ 

—           (■ 

Orfeogo.   .  ,  , 

•   •  ■/? 

^ 

Vercelll.    .  . 

.   .« 

■5 

5.  Gerinano 

■  -3/4 

5* 

Cigli.DO.    .   ,    . 

.  >  .fi 

Rrndissnni;  .  - 

■  ■1/4 

ChiT.ico    .  . 

.'■« 

Sellimo.    .  , 

.  I  1% 

Tomiro.  .  .  . 

•'■/' 

94       98 


Num  36. 

Fboh  MiLAir  TO  Sempiohe. 

Fkom  MilAh  Posts,  Distance  in  milet. 

10  Bo 11/4 

CascioabuonGeiu  1  1/2  O  •-- 

Sesto  Cdknde.    .3  S  E. 

Belgir«,c  .....,/,  <5  g 

■Uavcno I  >w 

.      Vogogna.-.  ...  3  =. 

Domodostola  .  .   i  ifi  • 

Is-lle ,ifi  . 

ViUsggiodelSzM-  • 

PXOSE 1   if-i  _'  * 
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Of  the  best  Hotels  ,  Ihhs  or  Tavebbs  ,  in  Ike 
principal  citiet  and  towns  in.  Italy  at  the  pre- 
sent time  • 


Alexandria. 

I  tT«  Ra 

ASTI 

La  Rosa  rosja 

l\  Leon  d*  oro 

Bassaito 

La  Lttna  without  the  town 

BologkA 

I  Pellefstini 

.   L'Albergo  Reaie 

Brescia 

La  Torre 

Casal 

I  tre  re 

Fehbaba 

I  tre  mori 

FLOnENCE 

Sneider  or  Locandad"  Inghilterra 

Nuova  York. 

11  Pellicano 

Le  quaitro  Kaiioni 

GemoA 

Albergo  di  Landra 

Croce  di  Malta 

Quattro  Nazioni 

Due  Torri 

11  Cervo 

Halla 

La  Corona 

Leghobh 

The  royal  Oak 

The  Globe 

The  Ciiy  of  London 

WellingtOQ-s  hotel 

Aqnila  nera 

Croce  d'  oro 

LODI 

Albergo  del  Sole 

I  ire  re 

LrccA 

La  Panccra 

Mabtoa 

Albergo  reale  di  Canoisa 

La  Croce  verde 

11  Leoue  d'  era 

..y  Google 


HlLAH 


Naples 


Nizzi 

NOVAU 


Nbvi 
Paodi 

Pabka 

Path 

Perugia 
Pbsaiio 
PlacsbzA 
Pisa 


ItATEHKA 

Rkggio 

RlHIHI 
AOHB 


Albergo  retle 

I  l«  re 

II  P0210 

U  grande  Alb«rgo 
Albewo  degli  Ambascia>ori 
L«  Tifl»  di  Venesia 
La  Gran  Bretugoa 
Le  CrocelXs 
II  DcISno 

I  tr«  rfl 

II  Petcv  d'  or* 
U  FalcMie 

Locanda  Retle  ia  ria  Ghinrdendi 
l-a  Stella  d'  oro 
L'  Aquila  d'  oro 
La  Posta  ■ 
II  Pavona 
Tbe  poal-hoiiM 
La  Croce  bianca 
Locanda  £rcolani 
Locanda  di  Farnit 
San  Marco 
Le  ire  Donzelle 
L'  Us  t  era 

PizMGHETTOHE  La  Colombina 
II  Cappello 
La  £>pada 
The  Post-hooM 
II  Giglio 
La  Fan  tana 
At  Dupre's  Benedetto 

HHrgheriia 
DjmoD 
Mild.  S'ewart 
Ml)    Smiih 
SoTEREDO  L.   R..ti, 

La  C  r-na 


n,3i„p,-..Coo*^le 


5o9 
L'  Aqnila  Nera 
L'  Albergo  Inglei* 
II  Sol* 
Alb«rgo   Reale   m  the  new  /arj'e 

street 
Locanda  d*  Inghilierrk 
Louanda  di  Francia  detta  Ic  buone 

donne 
II  Bove  tont 
La  buona  donna 
La  Locanda  d*  Europa 
La  Rosa 
II  Gran  Parigi 
II  Leon  bianco 

I  tro  re 
La  Scala 

La  regina  d*  Ingbillerra 
Lo  Scndo  di  Prancia 
■  La  gran  BretUgna 

II  Leoii  d'  oro 

I  tre  re 

Le  doe  torri 
La  Torre 

II  Cappello  rosso 

Lo  Scndo  di  Francia 
II  Moro 


Dgliza..!.  Google 


.y  Google 
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Of  the  Post-roads  through  Italy. 


Ntim-     I.  from  Florence  loLeghorD.  Pag.  487 
Kant.    a.  From  Leghorn  to  Florence  bj  Luc- 
ca, Pescia,  and  PIstoja.  B  ibid 
Num.     3'  From  FIoreDce  to  Bologaa.  u  ^9Q 
Num.     4-  Fr<"o  Bologna  to  Floreace  by  Mo-  ■ 

dena .  »  ibid 

Num.    5;  From  Florence  to  Rome  bj  Acgna- 

pen^ente.  »  4^9 

Num.    6.  From    Bologna  to  Rome   by    Ad- 

cona.  »  490 

Num.     7.  From  Florence  to  Rome  hy  Arezzo 

and  Perugia.  »  491 

Num.     8.  From  Brindisi  to  Otranio.  u  ibid 

Num.     9.  From  Milan    to  Verona,    and  from 

Verona  to  Venice.  »  491 

JVufTt.  10.  From  Bari  to  Tarat>to.  » ibid 

Num.   n.  From  Florence  to  Parma  by  Pon- 

trrmoli.  B  493 

Num.  la.  From  Bologna  to  Mantua   by  Mi- 

raudofu.  B  ibid 

Num.  i3.  From  Florence  to  Genoa.  b  494 

Num.  i4'  From  Bari  to  Brindisi.  n  ibid 

Num.    i5.   From  Genoa  to  Aniibcs  along  [he 

coast.  »  495 

Num-    16    From  Messina  to  Palermo.  »  ibid 

Num     17.   From  Naplea    to  Messina.  »  496 

Num.    18    From  Bologaa  to  Mantua  by  Fcr- 

rara.  »  497 

Num.  ig.  From  Naples  to  Bari.  »  ibid 
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Num.  30.  From    Homa    to   Naples    By    the 

Pomptine  marihei-  »  ^ef 

JVum.  31.  From  AlexaBdria  to  Genoa.  n  tbii 

Num.  a3>  From  Milan  (o  Bologna  by    PJa- 

cenza.  »  491 

Nttai'  a3<  From  Tenioe  to  Rimini;  m  ibii 

Num.  24-  From  Bologna  to  Venice.  s   5o< 

Num.  i5.  From  Mantua  to  Trent.  «  ibii 

Num.  a6.  From   Milan    to  Bologna  bj  Man- 
tua. »  So 
JVum.  97.  From  Turin  to  Alexandria  by  Ca- 

■b1.  » ibii 

Num.  a8.  From  Turin  to  Plaeeqza,  by  Alex- 

*  andria  and  Torlona.  x  5o: 

Num.  29'  From  Tenice  to   Trent    by   Bai- 
~  aano.  m  ibit 

Num.  3o.  From  Trent   to   Verona  and  from 

Verona  to  Venice.  ■         »  5oi 

Num.  3i.  From  Mantaa  to  Venice.  b  5oj 

Num.  3a.  From  Mantua  to  Breacia.  B  ifrti 

JVum.  33.  From  Milan  to  tbe  Islands  Borro- 
mee  and  from  ihem  to  Milan  by 
Como.  »  So: 

Num.  34.  From  Genoa  to  Milan.  »  ibii 

Num.  35.  From  Milan  to  Turin.  »  5oi 

Num.  30.  From  Milan  to  Sempione.  »  iiii 
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